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Books for the Sociologist 





THE HOBO 


By Nets ANDERSON 


IMMIGRATION 


Select Documents and Case 
Records A serious, sympathetic, and first-hand picture 

of the homeless man in his own environment, 

By Epita Assott a powerful study of the sociology and_ the 

“getting-by” philosophy of the tramp. 

An assemblage of laws, reports from $2.50, postpaid $2.60 

organizations and individuals, and a 


remarkable set of social case records. 


In three parts: The Journey of the THE NEGRO IN CHICAGO 


Immigrant; The Admission, Exclu- Tells the story of the 1919 riots, describes 
sion, and Expulsion of Aliens; and the Commission’s investigations into Negro 
Domestic Immigration Problems. living conditions in the North, and analyzes 
the prevailing state of public opinion on 
$4.50, postpaid $4.60 Negro probiems. 


$4.00, postpaid $4.15 











Introduction #0 the Science of Sociology 


By Ropert E. Park and Ernest W. Burcess 


This book brings together the observations of a wide range of writers. More than 
a mere collection of materials, it is a presentation of method whereby the reader 
may learn how to get facts rather than formulate opinions. To this end each 
chapter is carefully planned: the first part, with introduction and materials, to 
raise questions ; and the second part to suggest, through the introduction of inves- 
tigations, problems, and bibliography, problems for further study. 


$4.50, postpaid $4.65 


LAW AND FREEDOM MADELINE MCDOWELL 
IN THE SCHOOL BRECKINRIDGE 


By Grorce A. Cor By SopHoNisBA P. BRECKINRIDGE 


A discussion for the forward-looking teacher “Here is a book from which the social wel- 
of the force of law in the projects of the fare worker may gain inspiration and prac- 
child. A book that treats of the present-day tical guidance. It is a vivid picture of and 
educational situation and that suggests the life devoted to social service. A model of 
possibilities of an efficient employment of the biographical writing.”—American Journal of 
project method of teaching. Sociology. 


$1.75, postpaid $1.85 $2.50, postpaid $2.60 


The University of Chicago Press 


5773 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


















































Concerning his series of discussions on “Roads 
to Social Peace,” the first of which appears in 
this issue of The JouRNAL, Professor Ross says, 
“My object is to promote social peace. What- 
ever our attitudes toward international relatins, 
I suppose we are all social pacifists, i.e., advocates 
of the peaceful adjustment of all matters which 
may come up between sections or classes or 
groups within a society. To be sure, is- 
sues of the gravest sort are bound to arise between 
social groups, but this need not result. in infrac- 
tion of the peace . . .” Among those who en- 
danger the social peace Professor Ross warns 
against “the fanatics, bigots, inquisitors, fire- 
brands, stormy petrels, alarmists, demagogues, 
for-God-sake-ers, bunk-shooters, and finders of 
mare’s nests.” “Men of breadth and balance,” he 
says, “should be at all times ready to ‘go to the 
mat’ with these.” And again, “We have among 
us men of undershot jaw, square chin, bull neck, 
steely eye and challenging look. They are the 
bull dog breed, fine leaders when fighting is to be 
done. Send them to the fore if it is a problem of 
repelling invasion, suppressing outlaws, putting a 
railroad through the mountains, harnessing a 
water fall, curbing a rampant river, or reclaiming 
the desert. But if it is social peace that we want, 
send them to the rear when the conflicting de- 
mands of social groups are under consideration 
and invite to the front men less endowed with 
pugnacity, a type less developed in the lower part 
of the face but more developed above the eyes— 
thinkers rather than fighters.” 

In the series will be, in addition to the present 
article, others on “The Quenching of Sectarian 
Strife,” “The Promotion of Peace Among Na- 
tionalities,’ “The Mitigation of Class Struggle,” 
“The Allaying of Town-Country Conflict.” “The 
reader,” says Mr. Ross, “will miss one, namely 
race conflict and will wonder why I 
pass it by. My reason is that I do not know what 
is the ‘road to peace’ for intermingled color races.” 

“The Avoidance of Sectionalism” in this issue 
is an excellent keynote to The JouRNAL’s stated 
policy with reference to the discussion of regional 
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subjects and with reference to its presentation of 
southern problems. In this number also will be 
found Gerald Johnson’s editorial discussion on 
“Critical Attitudes, South and North” which sets 
forth something of The JourRNAL’s attitude to- 
ward the tasks of constructive self criticism. The 
Journat holds that a critical era of the present 
day will precede a creative era soon to be inaug- 
urated in the South in which its potential will be 
more fully developed. There will be presented, 
therefore a series of critical analyses made by 
those who have been nurtured in the midst of 
conditions as described. In this group will be in- 
cluded articles from Governor Whitfield of Miss- 


issippi, John Wade of Georgia, Iva L. Peters of 


Maryland, Wilson Gee and Ivan McDougle of 
Virginia, Louis R. Wilson, Francis Bradshaw 
and Howard W. Odum of North Carolina, and 
others. Alongside these discussions of Southern 
deficiencies will continue the series of “Southern 
Pioneers in Social Interpretation” of which Presi- 
dent Alderman’s “Charles Brantley Aycock” in 
this number is the fourth, while Woodrow Wil- 
son’s “Robert E. Lee: An Interpretation,” in the 
March JouRNAL, was the third. Others have been 
R. D. W. Connor’s “Walter Hines Page” and 
Miss S. P. Breckenridge’s “Madeline McDowell 
Breckenridge.” 

Concerning discussions with reference to what 
Professor Turner has called “sections and nation,” 
The Journat is convinced that more and more 
important to a large and growing number of read- 
ers who seek creative interpretations are those 
studies of sections and regions which portray the 
essential and illuminating truths of the cross sec- 
tion of American culture. Inability to recognize’ 
the essential and generic value of regional contri- 
butions to national fabric is as provincial as bad 
manners of youthful and impatient liberals. Nev- 
ertheless, one of the chief values of critical dis- 
cussion of regional situations is the very vital con- 
tribution which may be made to the region in- 
volved in the discussion or research. It is with 
both of these larger values in mind that The 
JourNAL program is outlined. 
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The Journat of Soctat Forces 


“On Being Local and Provincial” is a caption 
under which one is tempted to write at length. 
In this particular “search after values,” however, 
two simple aspects will be mentioned. The first 
is the common assumption by southern readers 
that anything published in the South must there- 
fore necessarily be only of local interest and of 
local concern. It is commonly assumed that noth- 
ing of a national calibre or of international im- 
portance can possibly come out of the South. 
Published in North Carolina, it must surely be 
for North Carolina; published in Virginia it must 
be for Virginia; published at the seat of a South- 
ern institution, it must therefore be solely for 
that institution. Much will be said about this 
phase of the subject in a later discussion on “A 
More Articulate South.” 

The other aspect of the subject is a similar 
tendency of Northern groups to prejudge all 
Southern efforts on exactly the same basis. In 
the case of The JourNat of Soctat Forces, for 
instance, while the subscription constituency has 
been surprisingly responsive, the total number of 
subscribers outside of the Southern states ex- 


ceeding that within, there is the other paradoxical 


attitude. One enthusiast, writes that before he 
subscribes he wants to know whether The Jour- 
NAL is going to change certain extreme Southern 
- views on evolution, the race problem, child labor. 
Holding The JourNnAt responsible for all extreme 
and mean views in the South, it is not likely that 
he would adjudge the learned journals published 
from Northern Universities, or The Nation, or 
The New Republic, or The Survey, responsible 
for the New York Lusk laws and the varied other 
provincial things that come out of the great 
metropolis. Or, again, there were those who 
maintained that The JouRNAL must limit its dis- 
cussions solely to Southern problems, else it 
would become an evader of issues; to which 
judgment was added the second inevitable one 
that it must be a local and provincial journal of 
interest largely only to Southern readers. To 
which, of course, it would have been necessary 
to add the still further observations that no first 
class Southern constituency would accredit a 
publication which did not offer the best material 
possible to obtain within the field of its service, 
and that no creditable scientific journal of larger 
scope and grasp would ask its own regional con- 
stituency to accept anything less than the best. 


These and other similar expressions, however, are 
simply the natural opinions commonly current 
concerning the prevailing difficulties of producing 
an important publication of relatively large cir- 
culation outside of the natural publication centers. 
And yet there is the actual gratifying result that, 
in the midst of these paradoxical limited state- 
ments, the thing has been done—with yet to come 
the best, in the judgment of the editors, of its 
offerings and plans. 

Turning now to the farthest corner from pro- 
vincialism, there are many who think that the 
best of The JourNav’s efforts is that of its un- 
usual book review department. An examination 
of the offering in this issue, for instance, and in 
the last one, too, is ample evidence that the book 
review editors are presenting one of the most im- 
portant interpretations of sociological literature 
that has appeared anywhere. The fact that the 
reader will not find dullness there, that he will 
find a great variety of scientific book reviewing, 
and an unusual quantity from which to select 
profitable study—discussions on “both” sides of 
questions—will continue a source of gratification 
to the readers and a source of appreciation for 
what the book review editors are producing. 


In connection with the wealth of material 
which is being discovered through the interpreta- 
tion of new literature, ought to be mentioned a 
slight variation in this number of The JouRNAL 
in which two of the departmental contributions 
present an interesting scientific discussion of some 
of the underlying factors involved in the practical 
objectives commonly included in these depart- 
ments. Both are based upon the review of liter- 
ature, the one Professor Knight’s discussion of 
The Matriarchate and Mr. Herskovits review of 
“White America.” We shall hope to include this 
type of material whenever it helps to get at the 
bottom of the subjects of social relationships 
involved. 

In a subsequent issue of The Journat the edi- 
tors will take up the discussion of certain im- 
portant currents under the title of “The Four 
Corners of Fundamentalism.” 


Other items of interest concerning this and 
future issues of The JourNat will be found in 
“Contributors to this Number of The JourNat,” 
in notes, and in other features of “The Library 
and Workshop.” 





Harvard Publications 


a) a 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics 


Published in November, February, May, and August; edited by members of the 
Department of Economics in Harvard University. Contents for November, 1923: 
The United States Steel Corporation and Price Stabilization, Abraham Berglund ; 
The Future of Railway Control, R. F. McWilliams; The Theory of International 
Values Re-Examined, Frank D. Graham; The Life and Work of Max Weber, 
Carl Diehl; The Collapse of Bank-Deposit Guaranty in Oklahoma and Its Posi- 
tion in Other States, Thornton Cooke; Reviews; Notes and Memoranda. Price, 
$1.35 a copy; $5.00 a year. 


Monetary Theory Before Adam Smith, dy Arthur E. Monroe 


The first survey of the field in English, and the only adequate one in any 
language. It is purposely a history of theories rather than of theorists or of 
their times. Two sections, one on ancient and the other on mediaeval monetary 
theory, introduce the more extended surveys of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries. 


In each of these the discussion 2enters around such topics as the functions and 
origin of money, the qualities desirable in money, problems of the standard, and 
the coinage system. $3.00. 


Learning and Living, dy Ephriam Emerton 


‘Nine essays of a delightful character dealing with themes of both immediate 
and enduring importance. Distilled into the pages is the essence of the scholar 
and gentleman who wrote them. In the charm of their literary style, in the 
mingling of wit and wisdom, in their sane and hopeful outlook upon life, these 
essays remind us of the best work of the New England writers of an earlier 
generation.’’—The Congregationalist. ‘‘One of the most delightful books recent- 
ly published on the schelar’s life.’’ Springfield Rebublican, $3.00 


Harvard Memories, dy Charles W. Eliot 


In these three chapters President Eliot talks with delightful intimacy of the 
persons and scenes he has moved among during his long lifetime at Harvard 
University. Presidents Quincy, Walker, and Hill; Judge Joseph Story; Pro- 
fessors Asa Gray, Louis Agassiz, and Francis Bowen—are among those recalled 
with shrewd characterization and humorous anecdote; and the older college 
buildings, some of them now gone or considerably altered, are discussed. There 


are thirty-two illustrations, practically all from rare originals in the possession - 


of the University. $2.00. 


Harvard Untversity Press 


26 Randall Hall Harvard University Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE PLURALISTIC FIELD AND THE SAMPLE 


FRANKLIN H. Gippincs 


OR STATISTICAL purposes any plural 

number of things, qualities, circumstances or 

happenings, or other items, is a pluralistic 
field. If the number of items is not too great we 
can count them and one by one scrutinize them. 
“Too great” is a relative term, however, meaning 
too great for our resources of money, number of 
competent enumerators at command, time, and so 
on. For the United States Census a hundred 
million and more individuals are not too many to 
count. To study them all one by one, would be 
another matter and practically impossible. 

Every observable phase of human society is 
statistically a pluralistic field in the same sense 
or way that population is. It is resolvable into 
items, which theoretically may be counted, and 
one by one scrutinized, but which practically may 
be far more numerous (even immensely more 
numerous) than we can either scrutinize or count 
with such limited resources of energy, time and 
means as we command. Even national censuses 
have rarely undertaken to make a complete and 
trustworthy count of items in any societal field 
other than that of population. To mention only 
matters of major importance, there has never yet 
been in the United States a complete court 
throughout the nation of either births or deaths. 
Not until 1920 was there an attempt to count all 
marriages. . No count of religious believers has 
been satisfactory. Citizens of voting age are 
enumerated, but those legally qualified to vote are 
not. In all of these fields, however, incomplete 
and otherwise imperfect counts have repeatedly 
been made, and they have cost a great deal of 
money. 

Are these incomplete counts of scientific or of 
practical value? Is there any way of ascertain- 
ing how much or how little they are good for? 


The statistician calls incomplete counts “‘samp- 
lings,” and we assume that they may be, and often 
are, of considerable importance. If they are not, 
quantitative studies of biological, psychological 
and societal phenomena, including matters eco- 
nomic, legal, and political, made by individuals or 
private organizations are worthless, for, one and 
all, they are samplings, and our costly reports on 
stature and weight, intelligence rankings, unem- 
ployment, wages, family budgets, and many other 
interesting matters, are but litter on our shelves. 
Theoretically, moreover, this condemnation would 
necessarily be made sweeping, because, theoretic- 
ally every known aggregate of things or persons 
is only a sample of an infinite series; and, to go 
to the other pole of possibility, an item, or count, 
which we assume to be a sample, may turn 
out to be the total aggregate now known or 
knowable. 


In the attempt to determine when and how far 
a sample is a trustworthy and reasonably adequate 
picture of an entire pluralistic field, which may 
safely be used when we wish to proceed with in- 
ductive research, we have developed a theory and 
a technique of sampling. 


What then is a sample? The statistician defines 
it as any item or plural number of items which, 
we can be reasonably sure, is fairly representative 
of the entire aggregate. 


What, however, do we mean by representative ? 
The root meaning of “represent” (re, again, and 
praesentare, to place before, to present) has be- 
come in modern usage “to present in place of 
something else, to exhibit the counterpart or 
image of.” Thus a painting may represent a 
landscape or a face. Accordingly, the primary 
meaning of “representative” is, “fitted to repre- 
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sent,” and this phrase, somewhat expanded, be- 
comes, “fitted to represent” truthfully, without 
misleading, and therefore justly. Finally, by 
further development of the implicit idea, we get 
the meaning, one who, or that which, “stands for”’ 
another or for others “as an agent, deputy or sub- 
stitute,” without misleading or injustice. These 
definitions make sufficiently clear the nature of a 
true or good sample viewed as a representative 
item or count. For scientific purposes a sample is 
any fact (for statistical purposes any item or 
count) which adequately and without misleading 
stands for, or may be taken as a substitute for, an 
entire pluralistic field. 

How and when is such a thing possible? 

Obviously any fact of sort or of size, of quality 
or of quantity, is truly representative and there- 
fore may without error be taken as a sample of a 
pluralistic field, if the difference between any item 
whatsoever of the aggregate and any other item 
of it is negligible for the purpose in hand. There 
is no need to pick and choose, and it makes no 
difference whether we pick and choose or not. 
We may shut our eyes and take an item, or two 
or three or more items, at random; or, if we pre- 
fer, we may look over the field and deliberately 
select an item or items according to our whim. 
Either way there is no possibility of error; the 
item or the count of items taken is a good sample 
of the entire lot. Such a field, in which all dif- 
ferences are negligible, we call “homogeneous.” 

Among all observed pluralistic fields, however, 
(not to mention all possible ones) the strictly 
homogeneous aggregates are relatively few. Far 
more numerous are the approximately homo- 
geneous fields in which the differences between 
item and item are not quite negligible for the pur- 
pose in hand. Whatever item or count is taken 
from one of these fields as a sample, will be, in 
appreciable measure, inadequate or misleading. 
As far as we can we must minimize it. Obviously, 
we shall only magnify it if we pick and choose, 
selecting our item or count according to our pre- 
ference, prejudice, or other bias. Therefore, in 
taking our sample of such a field we must take 
it at random, thereby eliminating bias. 

This consideration discloses a significant fal- 
lacy in our theory of “representation” as a polit- 
ical device. Speaking in severely scientific terms, 
the representatives that we send to legislative 
bodies are not strictly good samples of their con- 
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stituencies. We elect them, that is to say, we per- 
mit and expect every voter to exercise choice. 
He may and does give full expression to his pref- 
erence, prejudice or whim. To get a true sample 
of our political population we should resort to the 
casting of lots, as the Athenians at one time did. 
Whether that would be good politics or not, is 
another question. 

Yet more numerous than approximately homo- 
geneous aggregates are those which are unmis- 
takably heterogeneous. Think of the variety of 
blossoms in the most unpretentious flower-garden ; 
of the kinds of grasses, clovers, and weeds in an 
old pasture. Go through a forest, and count the 
species of deciduous trees, or of pines. These all 
are highly heterogeneous fields, but their hetero- 
geneity is as nothing by comparison with the varie- 
gation of the pluralistic fields that make up human 
society. Think of the range of age classes in any 
population. Think of the ethnic composition of 
the American people, the native and the foreign- 
born, the colour races, the nationalities. How 
many sects or religious denominations should we 
find if we could discover them all? How many 
occupations, each calling for a distinctive pro- 
ficiency, could we count? 

When we reflect upon variegations like these it 
does not take us long to perceive that no one item 
or count of items taken at random without other 
procedure can be an acceptable sample of a het- 
erogeneous field. Chance would give us perhaps 
a daffodil or a hollyhock as our sample of a 
garden containing also tulips, roses, pansies, and 
a dozen other common flowers in their respective 
seasons. It would give us Catholics or Baptists, 
as like as not, as our sample of a religious popu- 
lation containing also Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Second Adventists, Mormons, and fifty-seven or 
more other varieties of religious experience. 
What further procedure then is necessary? 

Plainly our sample must be a compound affair, 
and our first step toward obtaining its factors and 
putting them together is to resolve our pluralistic 
field into component kinds of items. 

Every qualitative kind or quantitative class that 
is significant for our purpose must be included, 
and each kind or class must be approximately 
homogeneous. All items within the kind or class 
must be alike, and likeness, as was explained in a 
discussion of classification must be conceived as a 
difference less than a limiting difference which is 
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significant for our purpose. In like manner, a 
quantitative class must be understood to be a 
plural number of quantitative items within limits 
of inequality which are significant for our 
purpose.* 

When the entire heterogeneous field has been 
resolved into component fields, each approxi- 
mately homogeneous according to foregoing defi- 
nitions, a sample of each must be taken at random. 
Each regarded by itself will be approximately 
adequate and not seriously misleading. Collec- 
tively, however, the combination of these samples 
will be inadequate, and possibly so far misleading 
as to be worthless, unless one further precaution 
is taken. 

The samples may be equally large or small, or 
fortuitously unequal, but qualitative kinds and 
quantitative classes usually are found to be re- 
spectively composed of unequal numbers of units. 
Each is a relatively large group of things, of 
activities, or of persons, or what not; or it is a 
small group, as may happen. Unless these in- 
equalities are allowed for and represented the 
compound sample is misleading. Therefore, any 
sampling of a heterogeneous pluralistic field must 
bring together samples taken at random from each 
homogeneous field that is a significant component 
of the entire heterogeneous aggregate, and the 
size of each sample must be proportionate to the 
relative quantitative value of the homogeneous 
field from which it is taken. 

Examples of practically bad and scientifically 
worthless samplings of heterogeneous pluralistic 
fields made in societal surveys and elsewhere 
could be multiplied indefinitely. Let us be con- 
tent for the present with two, which are of gen- 
erally recognized interest and importance. 

One is our sampling of public opinion. A 
practice has grown up of interviewing individuals 
in various walks of life to ascertain their reactions 
to innumerable matters of belief, morals, domestic 
legislation, and world politics. Another practice 
is that of taking straw votes. Most of the sam- 
ples obtained by either of these methods are in- 
valid; they have little value even as indications 
of an actual state of public prejudice or convic- 
tion. Now and then they are taken at random, 


1Methods of measuring heterogeneity (or approximation to 
homogeneity) and of ascertaining the limits within which differ- 
ences are significant, are set forth in manuals of statistical theory. 


and they would meet scientific requirements if 
each were taken from a homogeneous field; but 
attention to this point is rarely discovered. Inter- 
views and straw votes from employers, wage 
earners, shop keepers, and professional men, or 
from Fundamentalists and Modernists, from lib- 
erals and authoritarians, from internationalists 
and nationalists, are jumbled 2nd scrambled. No 
attempt is made to get reactions from each dis- 
tinctive component group of the entire hetereo- 
geneous field of makers of opinion, and to see 
that each is represented in proportion to its rela- 
tive quantitative importance. 

The second example is taken from the practice 
of representative government, already referred to. 
Not only, as was said, are our representatives in 
legislative bodies selections rather than samples, 
but also, even as preferences they represent con- 
stituencies as territorial groups only, or, more 
precisely, they directly represent them only on a 
territorial basis. Incidentally or accidentally they 
may represent them also as interest, or as cul- 
tural, or as proficiency groups; that is to say, as 
capitalistic or proletarian classes, employer or 
wage earner ranks, agricultural or industrial blocs, 
Catholic sodalities or Protestant sects, educated or 
uneducated consortings, and so on. The soviet 
scheme of government, by contrast, is theoretic- 
ally based upon the idea that these interest, cul- 
tural, and proficiency groupings, rather than ter- 
ritorial groupings, should be represented in the 
political scheme. Which plan is politically better 
we are not now attempting to decide. We are 
here concerned only with the scientific question 
whether, in a strictly scientific sense of the term, 
either plan is representative government, and no 
further analysis should be necessary to make it 
quite clear to the statistical mind that it is not. 
Neither the one plan nor the other gives us repre- 
sentation within a meaning of the word which 
must be adhered to for scientific purposes. To 
make a legislative body really representative of a 
politically organized people it would be necessary 
to constitute it of deputies from both territorial 
constituencies and bloc constituencies, which are 
important enough to be politically significant ; and 
to apportion the representation of the latter as 
we now apportion representatives of territorial 
groups, according to the relative quantitative im- 
portance of each group. 
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SECTIONALISM AND ITS AVOIDANCE 


Epwarp ALsworTH Ross 


73 HE UNITED STATES is imperial in 
area. If we lay a map of Europe upon a 
map of the United States constructed to 

the same scale, the western coast of Spain would 

coincide with the coast of southern California; 

Constantinople would rest near Charleston, South 

Carolina; Sicily near New Orleans; and the 

southern coast of the Baltic would fall in line with 

the southern coast of Lake Superior. Thus in 

size the United States is comparable not with a 

single nation of Europe, but with all of Europe, 

exclusive of Russia. It is also comparable with 

Europe in that it is made up of separate geogra- 

phic provinces ; each capable in size, resources and 

peculiarities of physical condition to be the abode 
of European nation, or of several nations.” 

Professor Turner is right. Nature has laid a 
basis for sectionalism among us in the peculiar- 
ties which differentiate our huge coyntry into the 
seaboard, the mineralized region, the corn belt, 
the wheat belt, the cotton kingdom, the timbered 
area, the Great Lake country, the arid region, the 
Pacific slope. Nor is this all. Reinforcing fac- 
tors have come in. The adoption of slavery 
throughout the South gave rise to the most intense 
sectionalism in our history with the resulting 
tragedy of the Civil War. Even now the negro 
is still the problem of the South and southern sec- 
tionalism will not altogether disappear. The 
Pacific slope is set apart not only by the barrier 
of mountain and desert but by its peculiar con- 
cern with Oriental trade and Oriental immigra- 
tion. Its manufacturing industries and its heavy 
placements of capital in other parts of the country 
cause the East to have a mind of its own as to 
national defense, tariffs, federal income tax, trust 
regulation, immigration, money, banking, and rail- 
roads. 

On the other hand, the century-old friction be- 
tween the older parts and the zone of advancing 
settlement ended with the disappearance of the 
frontier. There is no longer a West demanding 
paper money, free banking and liberal distribu- 
tion of the public domain. As manufactures 
spread below the Mason and Dixon line the South 
ceases to be solid against the tariff. As negroes 
drift North, more northerners are able to get the 


southern white man’s point of view on the race 
question. As unifying interests multiply the East 
is less set against a Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway or the development of the arid region 
by Federal irrigation enterprises. 

Such isolation as the railroads have not put an 
end to is being wiped out by the automobile, not 
to mention the airplane. In our time local-mind- 
edness is a thing hard to keep alive. Aside from 
newspapers, no section has its own reading matter. 
There is no sectional literature in the sense of 
literature read in a section. The poems and 
stories most redolent of the peculiar life of the 
Maine woods, the Lower East Side of New York, 
the Pennsylvania mill towns, the cane fields of the 
Gulf, the high camps of Colorado, the ranches of 
the Southwest or the San Francisco waterfront 
move persons to laughter or tears in every part of 
the country. Sectional centers for bringing out 
the good stuff New York and Boston will not 
publish do not appear, for the simple reason that 
the Eastern magazine editors and publishers aim 
to put out what will be read everywhere and 
recognize their need of a frequent “bath in the 
United States.” 

The national magazines tend to standardize our 
thinking and feeling and taste, while their adver- 
tising pages standardize our clothes, house interi- 
ors and manner of life. The national circulation 
of motion films causes us all to giggle or weep 
at the same pictures. As for radio, there is no 
telling what it may do in breaking down mental 
isolation. The World War with its tremendous 
accent on “we” and “our” caused sectional pride 
and loyalty to become thin and faint. The Lib- 
erty Loan campaigns were coercive advertising in 
the interest of national unity. Everything con- 
spires to lay us open to the power of reiterated 
suggestion via print. Whatever the future may 
hold in store for us, it would seem that in our 
time at least the nationalizing forces have the 
upperhand of the sectionalizing forces. 

Written in letters of blood, no political lesson 
has been more thoroughly learned by Americans 
than the menace which lurks in the discord be- 
tween sections. A legislative majority shrinks 
from riding roughshod over a solid block of votes 
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from a protesting section. Whenever a section 
plainly shows soreness over its treatment, public 
men become anxious and hasten to placate it. If 
the national interest or the interest of some other 
section vetoes its demand, they seek to appease it 
by offering it something else it may covet. No 
end of bargains are made to win the support of 
this or that section for a national policy. In the 
formative stages of bills, in committees or Com- 
mittee of the Whole, the processes of intersec- 
tional adjustment go on with little noise. Almost 
never do we hear a set speech voicing the ire of a 
disgruntled section. It is too much like lighting 
a match in a powder mill. There is plain speaking 
aplenty, but it occurs behind the closed doors of 
the committee rooms of the legislature, Congress, 
or the party convention. The party platform or 
legislative program is framed to command the 
normal party strength in all sections of the coun- 
try. Sudden disappearance of party lines ih a 
section and its exhibition of a solid front startles 
the American politician like a fire bell in the 
night. 

The technique of keeping sectional feeling and 
loyalty within safe limits seem to embrace the 
following policies : 


1. ProporTION OF REPRESENTATION IN 
GOVERNMENT 


The Piedmont Plateau, or upland area of the 
South, reaching from the tidewater belt to the 
Appalachians, runs like a peninsula from Penn- 
sylvania southward till it touches the northern 
edge of the Gulf plain. It was settled after the 
middle of the eighteenth century by migrants from 
Pennsylvania and had little in common with the 
older life of the seaboard or tidewater region. It 
was the first “western” region, non-slave-holding, 
a land of dissenting sects, and of primitive demo- 
cratic conditions. So in Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina and South Carolina, between 
1750 and 1830, struggles developed between the 
up-country and the coast. The old wealthy slave- 
holding lowland denied the rapidly growing up- 
country a representation corresponding to its 
numbers. The apportionment of representatives 
was fixed in the constitution of the colony or 
state, and as time went on the discrepancy be- 
tween the actual representation of the up-country 


in the legislature and what it should be on the 
basis of equal representation of equal numbers, 
became more glaring. 

The up-country people complained that their 
petitions for internal improvements met with scant 
consideration in a legislature in which they had 
few delegates. The western Virginians claimed 
that they had been denied free common schools 
while their taxes had been taken to maintain a 
state university for the sons of aristocrats. This. 
sectionalism provided one basis for the separation 
of West Virginia from the Old Dominion. 

In order to cling to political power the tide- 
water minority area denied that the majority has 
a natural right to rule. They insisted on extra 
representation according to the number of their 
slaves in order that they might be able to protect 
their “peculiar” property against “unjust taxation 
and fanatical assault.” The migration of the cot- 
ton plant and hence of slavery into the up-coun- 
try between 1800 and 1830 caused the tidewater 
to treat the up-country more liberally and the an- 
tagonism between them had been considerably 
lessened before the Civil War broke. 


A like sectionalism showed itself in Prussia in 
the two decades before the World War. The tre- 
mendous shifts of population which accompanied 
the growth of cities in Germany after 1860 caused 
some districts .to become virtually “rotten bor- 
oughs,” while the rapidly growing industrial cen- 
ters had an inadequate representation in the Prus- 
sian Landtag. Hence, the political weight of the 
eastern agricultural provinces of Prussia sur- 
passed that of the industrial west and the Junkers 
were able to carry out their policy of extreme 
protection of the agricultural interests at the ex- 
pense of the working class. 

The rise of ill will between the parts of a coun- 
try growing at unequal pace can be forestalled by 
accepting frankly the principle of equal repre- 
sentation of equal numbers. The apportionment 
of representatives should not be fixed in the con- 
stitution but should be revised at every census. It 
may well be that the inhabitants of a fast growing 
section are on the whole more ignorant, backward 
or godless than those of the older section, but it 
is dangerous to make such an assumption the basis 
for denying them equal representation. Not only 
will the new population become aggrieved, but it 
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is a fact that generally such an assumption has 
been worked in order to strengthen the position of 
property in the state and weaken that of men. 

Not only should representation in the legisla- 
ture be apportioned fairly as between sections but 
in appointing supreme court justices, members of 
the cabinet, ministers, ambassadors, army and 
navy officers and other officials no sections should 
be overlooked. On the other hand such appoint- 
ments should not be regarded as “plums” to be 
shared among the sections. Representation in 
party conventions should be likewise based on the 
principle of equal value of voters. 


2. PRopoRTIONAL SHARING OF THE BENEFITS OF 
GOVERN MENT 


No section properly qualified and entitled to it 


should miss its due share of internal improve-. 


ments, tariff protection for its special industries, 
public institutions, public buildings, Federal Re- 
serve centers, experiment stations, army camps, 
navy yards, aviation fields, postal facilities, and 
national forests. Of course this maxim does not 
justify setting up the “pork barrell,” or maintain- 
ing naval stations in harbors too shallow to admit 
war vessels of the latest type. Nor does it for- 
bid heavy outlay to carry the mails through snow- 
drifts to small, remote mountain settlements or 
the creation of health stations in districts suffering 
from hookworm, pellagra, trachoma, or malaria. 


3. PRoporRTIONAL SHARING OF THE BURDENS OF 
GOVERNMENT 


The South resented a high tariff which obliged 
it to pay more for its goods in order to stimulate 
the manufacturing industries of New England 
and Pennsylvania. Under Wilson there was out- 
cry by some northern newspapers that the federal 
income and inheritance taxes are collected mostly 
in the North. In fact, this is just, for that is 
where the incomes and fortunes are. Still, no 
section should be treated as “a prey and pasture” 
of the rest. The farmers of upland Virginia re- 
sented that their calves and colts were assessed 
for taxation, while the lowland planters’ slave was 
ignored by the assessor until it reached the age of 
twelve years. The Whiskey Rebellion of 1798 
originated in the peculiar burdensomeness of the 
federal tax on spirits to the people west of the 
Alleghanies who concentrated their corn into 
whiskey in order to carry it to a remote market. 











The “regulator” movement in the hill counties of 
colonial North Carolina had its cause in the ex- 
tortion of fees officials were demanding for draw- 
ing up or recording necessary legal instruments. 


4. Tue SeEcTIONAL BEARING OF LEGISLATION 
Has to Be CoNSIDERED 


Problems of trust regulation, free silver, bank- 
ing, protective tariff and devices to secure popular 
government have all led to sectional oppositions. 
National policy respecting the disposal of public 
lands has had the same effect. The cheap money- 
hard money issue brought on strife between sec- 
tions, for the frontier could ill afford to tie up 
much of its scanty capital in a specie medium of 
exchange. If we wish to avoid sectionalism, we 
ought to foresee that the Burlingame treaty with 
China will rouse the Pacific coast; that the 
Eighteenth Amendment will result in pitting East 
against West; that federal interference with 
lynching will solidify the South in opposition. At 
times it may be necessary to enact in the national 
interest a law or policy which works a peculiar 
hardship to one section. Generally it is possible 
to appease this section with some other law or 
policy which brings it benefit. 


5. Propie or Eacu Section SHouLD BE WILL- 
ING TO LISTEN TO QUALIFIED SPOKESMEN 
FOR OTHER SECTIONS 


In 1870 Professor Bryce had doubts as to the 
ultimate healing of the wounds of the Civil War. 
Fifty-two years later President Harding exulted 
at the complete disappearance of the old North- 
South sectionalism. To this happy consummation 
contributed men like Senator LeMarre, whose 
oration on Charles Sumner in 1874 moved Con- 
gress to tears; Henry W. Grady of the Atlanta 
Constitution, who interpreted the New South to 
representative New England audiences ; historians 
and geographists who, with impartial scholarship, 
traced the causes and course of the Civil War. 
Among the landmarks in the process of recon- 
ciliation were the annual meeting of the govern- 
ors of the states to consider not sectional matters 
but common national interests, the removal of all 
discriminations against former Confederate offi- 
cers at the outbreak of our war with Spain, and 
the return by Congress without a dissenting vote 
of the Confederate battleflags. 
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There is no avoiding oppositions of interest be- 
tween sections, but at least it is possible to avert 
misunderstanding. The feelings and wishes of a 
self-conscious section should be voiced not only 
in Congress, but before all manner of influential 
bodies. Whenever in any section a representative 
man meets with wide approval in voicing a senti- 
ment of grievance for his section, that man should 
be invited before gatherings of men of light and 
leading in other parts of the country. Before 
chambers of commerce, merchant associations, 
bankers association, farmers congresses, labor 
conventions, church conferences and university 
audiences. The spokesman of a section should 
have opportunity to vent its wrongs, real or 
imaginary. Likewise the outstanding periodicals 
should acquaint their readers with the most: auth- 
oritative and well pondered expressions of sec- 
tional feeling. 

It would be well if each section had in it men 
who embodied the culture and voiced the views of 
other sections. It is fortunate that if there is a 
vacant chair in the faculty of a higher institution 
of learning, the best man available is called, irre- 
spective of whether or not he “belongs” to the 
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state or section. Hence, our colleges and univer- 
sities are usually foci of national feeling. Excel- 
lent likewise is the practice of city school boards 
offering the headship of their schools to the best 
man in sight, no matter where he hails from. City 
managers are not required to be local men, and 
the time may come when the experts in the ser- 
vice of cities or states will be brought together 
from all parts of the union. 


Sectionalism based on special sectional interest 
will not vanish from our midst. But at least we 
may be free from the sectionalism born of isola- 
tion, misunderstanding, prejudice and pride. Then, 
if leaders are wise, the sectionalism of interest 
can be kept within bounds. In the words of 
Professor Turner: 


It is a statesman’s duty and his great opportunity to 
lift his section to a higher and broader, a more far- 
seeing conception of its interests as a part of the Union, 
to induce his section to accept the compromises and 
adjustments which he arranges with the leaders of other 
sections in the spirit of reconciliation of interests in the 
nation as a whole. He must be at once the section’s 
spokesman, its negotiator and its enlightened guide, loyal 
to the nation as a whole. 


SOUTHERN PIONEERS IN SOCIAL INTERPRETATION 
IV. CHARLES BRANTLEY AYCOCK 


Epwin A. ALDERMAN 


HE people of North Carolina have chosen 
to put aside their cares and businesses this 
day for a simple and noble process of 

thought—the enshrining in their hearts and mem- 
ories of a man whom they grew to love; a fellow 
citizen who incited them to lofty action; and of 
a public servant who modestly, but radiantly, 
served the interests of his people and mankind. 
This out-pouring of a great people with every 
mournful ceremony of affection and remembrance 
is very impressive proof that North Carolinians 
do not will that the renown of their great servants 
shall hereafter suffer neglect but rather that all 
that art and genius can do shall be done to hand 
on to other ages the bronze or marble images of 
those who dreamed wide dreams of social perfec- 
tion and peace and struggled manfully for their 
realization. 


We are giving thought today not to the death 
of Charles Brantley Aycock, for such as he can 
never quite be emprisoned with the dead, but to 
his steadfast and romantic life which shall end- 
lessly endure, inspire, and teach. It is in such 
high ways that great states, grow to maturity in 
intelligence and discernment, pay homage to char- 
acter and make solemn public declaration that a 
life of pure purpose carried forward usefully con- 
stitutes in this Republic a patent of nobility which 
time shall not permit to lapse or posterity to 
terminate. 

I am grateful for the privilege and honor ac- 
corded to me to preside at this memorial meeting. 
It is not possible for one born and bred of this 
soil to stand in this presence without a big stir 
of emotion. It will be a memory to cherish and 
keep green throughout all life. It is not my part 
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or purpose to attempt to present to you today a 
formal memorial address, but rather to speak as 
orie who knew Charles Aycock when both of us 
had youth and walked together in the early morn- 
ing of life; to seek to re-create his gallant figure 
in some faint measure for the eyes of those who 
did not know him; and to pick out for contempla- 
tion some of the saliences of his character, which 
thus move a great people to set him up so grandly 
at the center of their life. 

I had sight of Charles Aycock for the first time 
in the fall of 1878, forty-six years ago, at the 
University of North Carolina, in the little acad- 
emic village of Chapel Hill, which both of us 
were learning to love with a love which lasted him 
to his death and shall last me to mine. He was a 
senior and I a freshman; he was a “Phi” and I 
a “Di.” He was country born and bred and I 
city born and bred, with the understanding that 
my city, though the most populous we then had, 
must not be thought of as a thronging Babylon 
but as a very charming and cultivated little South- 
ern town. These were estranging circumstances, 
but we soon came to know each other. He was 
plainly rural to the ordinary eye, but only a dul- 
lard could fail to perceive a certain distinction in 
his presence, a certain authority in his manner, 
and a certain significance in the very cadences of 
his voice. Through the mists of memory, I see 
him standing clear against the stark simplicity of 
that environment—a figure of vividness and 
strength, the bony structure of his great project- 
ing forehead, blue eyes that had in their depths 
speculation and aspiration, and, now and then, a 
flash such as warriors have in the hour of battle; 
a mouth scornful of weakness and set in grim 
lines of pride and purpose—about the whole per- 
sonality a soaring quality, a lift of the head, a lift 
of the voice as one not bound to the earth and the 
things of the earth, but aware and wistful of 
better things that are not seen and fiercely bent 
upon their attainment. 


Best ror MINp’s TUTLAGE 


It is a common and beautiful custom for those 
of us clad in the sober russet of middle life or 
advancing years, to think with emotion of the 
old collegiate quadrangle where were housed in 
Cardinal Newman’s phrase, “the bright colored 
garments of a youth apparently endless.” But I 











take leave to say that there could not have been 
in all the world a better place for the tutelage of 
the spirit and the nourishment of the mind than 
Chapel Hill in that day of small but serene things. 
We were all of us poor. We knew each other 
and called each other by names. Student am- 
bitions tended almost entirely toward law, poli- 
tics, or scholarship. The tocsin soon to sound 
the birth of the great industrial awakening, which 
was to transform our civilization from an agri- 
cultural into an industrial democracy, had not yet 
quite sounded. Our standards demanded char- 
acter, not possessions. Loyalty and courage were 
the virtues that touched our imaginations, and on 
the pathway of all of us lay the light reflected 
from the patient faces of our fathers and mothers 
who had outfaced war and its sufferings and pov- 
erty and its trials, but had not failed to keep their 
honor bright and their names without stain. The 
one thing we learned more valuable, perhaps, than 
all the learning of the meagre and struggling Uni- 
versity, and which the bronze figure of Charles 
Aycock will proclaim to generations of youth, was 
the beauty that lies in annexing oneself in youth 
to some large truth and some just cause with the 
knowledge that though we fail, the cause will not 
fail but goes marching on, and our souls march 
on with it, because we believed in it and gave it 
service. 

It was my good fortune, as soon as I entered 
as a worker into the world of men, to find myself 
a fellow citizen with Charles Aycock in a small, 
sincere, dignified, progressive community, not 
given to over-praise or over-blame, but level- 
headed, equable, just, and wonderfully kind. 
Goldsboro was almost as well adapted to train the 
young citizen as Chapel Hill had been to train the 
young scholar. Aycock was busy building a home 
and laying, by honest labor, the foundations of 
his great professional reputation. I was learning, 
to my astonishment, the fateful significance of 
education in a scheme of self government. We 
sometimes walked and talked together about the 
things that seem significant when life lies before, 
about men and affairs, and all the framework of 
the land. These contacts revealed to me that 
Aycock, like Lincoln, was not primarily a logician 
or a polemic but a poet and a man of letters. I 
do not mean that he actually wrote verse, but I 








do mean that his mind worked best through im- | 














ages created by his imagination, and that he loved 
and was deeply moved by beauty 
Beauty, old, yet ever new, 


Eternal voice and 
Inward Word. 


without which our democracy shall surely perish. 


GROWTH BY SUFFERING 


Listen to him, in his maturity, preaching to cool, 
appraising North Carolina audiences the doctrine 
that growth, in state or individual life, means 
sacrifice and suffering. “No man reaches the 
highest mountain peak until he has bruised his 
knees and scrambled over boulders and fallen into 
gulches in his way up to the height. Indeed, be- 
fore he reaches there, his head shall split with 
aching, his back shall break and the nails on his 
fingers shall be torn out by the roots as he pulls 
himself up the rugged way. But when he does 
reach the top, the world lies at his feet and the 
pathway seems to him no longer difficult. The 
boulders are out of sight, gently covered by the 
grass that grows by the wayside, while the flow- 
ers burst into the beauty of the eternal morning. 
The struggle upward is worth the cost, and with- 
out the cost would not be worth while.” 

There are offered here no tabulated statistics— 


no major and minor promises and conclusions, but . 


just pictures, such pictures as the Great Teacher 
and Democrat of us all, envisaged long ago in 
Syrian fields and, hanging forever in our minds, 
excel all others in wisdom and beauty. 

We talked of education now and then. My own 
mind at that time was just possessing itself of 
the profound and exciting conviction which has 
been the moulding force in my life, not then a 
dogma of common belief—that every human being 
has the same right to be educated that he has to 
be free. One of the cherished hopes of my heart, 
my fellow citizens, is that I may have dropped 
some thought into the soil of his creative mind, 
then engrossed in the law and the reason thereof, 
about the free education of all the people as the 
foundation of a democracy and the highest func- 
tion of an enlightened Commonwealth that made 
clearer for him, however dimly the vision which, 
in later years, he carried in such knightly fashion 
to the citizenry of North Carolina; which he 
caused to be translated into political action, and so 
laid the foundation for his native state to bulk 
larger in American consciousness than she has 
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done in the two hundred and sixty years of her 
existence as a self-governing community. 

The story of the way in which Charles Aycock, 
self-forgetful and thrilling with purpose and 
energy, went to a tax-hating people and convinced 
them that ignorance is no remedy for anything ; 
that taxation, though it may be a curse, when 
used wisely and sanely, is the greatest beneficent 
contrivance of civilization to achieve high public 
ends, and that faith in trained men and women 
is the supreme tenet of American democracy, this 
story has become a political legend. Whenever 
and wherever that perennial struggle is going on, 
that tale is told. Only the other day I saw fit to 
tell the tale over again to the General Assembly 
of Virginia and to say that, though political parties 
are forever dying, no permanent disaster ever be- 
fell a leader or a platform of progress in educa- 
tion, and, further, that I was coming here to help 
set up a stature to a friend of mine who had the 
coolness and foresight and sagacity to tie his 
policy to man and freedom, to the training of the 
sons and daughters of all the people, rich and 
poor, black and white, and, lo! had become for 
all time a popular hero to a great and progressive 
Commonwealth. 

And so we come to the core of this whole 
matter, to the significance of this hushed assembly, 
to the spiritual reason for this majestic monu- 
ment, done by a master’s hand, with its lofty 
serenity, its stately repose, and its power to lift 
the hurrying throngs moving about its base to 
unselfish thoughts and generous impulses. I think 
Charles Aycock may well be accounted a man of 
good fortune—fortunate in his ancestry; fortun- 
ate in his birthplace and in the age in which he 
was born; fortunate in his profession and in his 
public work; thrice fortunate in his death, with 
his powers unwasted, his form erect and vital, his 
very passing from mortal eyes a glorious gesture 
of patriotic devotion. 


PLEASING VERSATILITY 


There was a pleasing versatility about Charles 
Aycock. He had interest in many things. He 
ioved nature and he loved books. There was joy 
to him in the procession of the seasons, the green- 
ness of springtime, the austere splendor of au- 
tumn, the witchery of white winter, and there 
was delight to him in the companionship of the 
great masters of thought and phrase potent in his 
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age, like Tennyson, and Carlyle and Macaulay. 
But he most loved men and men loved him. This 
love of his for men was no form of superlative 
amiability and inexhaustible sweetness of temper. 
He was quite equal to putting fools and self- 
seekers in their places, for his love for men had 
its roots deep down in the potency and mystery 
of our common life and destiny on this earth. 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God. Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” This is the sum- 
mation of Democracy as well as Christianity. 
They both are counsels of perfection to upward 
struggling humanity. They both are far from rul- 
ing the world of men, and just now both have 
fallen on evil days, but they forever gleam, invite, 
and beckon, and we poor mortals build monu- 
ments to those strong souls who follow their light 
and will not turn aside. They become mankind’s 
liberal heroes. 

Aycock not only loved masses of men phil- 
osophically, but the individual man was near to 
his curiosity and his interest. Many great liberal 
souls like Thomas Jefferson and Woodrow Wil- 
son have loved mankind and would have been will- 
ing to go to the stake to protect all men against 
tyranny and oppression, but they were not par- 
ticularly interested in any individual, ordinary 
Tom Jones whom they met along the roadside. 
Aycock loved Tom Jones on the roadside, espe- 
cially if it was a North Carolina roadside and a 
Tar Heel Tom Jones, and was by him beloved, 
and this relation put into his hands the flashing 
weapon of sympathy and understanding by which 
he hewed his way to usefulness and power. Tom 
Jones after all is a very interesting iellow. Jesus 
Christ loved to talk to him along the byway and 
the highways. Socrates spent all day, every day, 
talking to Tom and evoking from his contacts a 
noble philosophy of life. Lincoln loved to “rassle” 
with him, and John Marshall, though he denied 
him ability to govern himself or others wisely, 
liked nothing better than to pitch horse shoes with 
him in the tavern yard. 


ANTITHESIS OF DEMAGOGUE 
Aycock was an ambitious man, but he did not 
lend his voice to the mob or find contentment with 
tawdry public acclaim or give ear to popular 
frenzy. He was the very antithesis of the dema- 
gogue. He went out among the people in an in- 
teresting moment of social assertion, and there 





came to him a mounting enthusiasm that so ex- 
pressed itself in tone, gesture, manner, and sub- 
stance, as to move strongly any body of men. 
Like Gladstone, what he received from his hear- 


‘ers as vapor, he returned to them as rain. There 


lived in him the power to kindle sympathy and 
trust in himself through the might of his own 
affection and single-mindedness, and when this 
was achieved, he told men not what they might 
be then howling for and wanting to hear, but what 
they ought to think and do. That is leadership— 
a rare but glorious compound of intelligence, cour- 
age, sympathy, and patience, tipping, as with fire, 
the tongue of him who possesses it. 

George William Curtis loved to point out how 
Lord Chatham’s glowing form, when he stood at 
the head of England organizing her victories by 
land and sea and telling in Parliament their splen- 
did story, was Britain’s self, and the roar of Brit- 
ish guns and the proud acclamation of British 
hearts all around the globe flashed and thundered 
in his eloquence. 

Charles Aycock became the Lord Chatham of 
a re-awakened American State. No guns thund- 
ered and flashed in his eloquence, but silver bells 
of hope rang in the hearts of thousands of his 
fellow citizens, and weak purposes became strong 
resolves that all children should be given an oppor- 
tunity to make the most of themselves in the world 
in which they lived. 

States like individuals have moods of mind. It 
was Aycock’s good fate to find his birthplace in 
the mood of greatness on the eve of “burgeoning,” 
to use his own word, into its intensest expression 
of power, and hospitable to every intimation of 
liberalism and progress. I venture to assert that 
the period stretching between 1890 and the present 
constitutes North Carolina’s true golden age, for 
it has been the age when her old men beaten in 
war, used patience and magnanimity, when her 
young men, disciplined in self-denial and nurtured 
on lofty pride, developed a passion for construc- 
tiveness, a genius for sympathy, and a method of 
education. It has been the age when all the peo- 
ple, young and old and high and low have dis- 
covered in unity and community effort the secret 
of social growth and by wise and steady use of 
the new instrument have placed North Carolina 
in the front rank of American states in industrial 
vigor, in educational advancement, in idealistic 
fervor. 
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In his crusading form, North Carolina beheld 
herself pleading with herself to lay aside provin- 
cialism and narrowness of view, to think con- 
tinentally, not parochially, and to clothe herself in 
the beautiful raiment of a modern state. To the 
people who heard him, he was an incarnation and 
an allegory of themselves lifted up into great pow- 
ers by the might of genius and the strength of 
ten. What Aycock desired and pleaded for, and 
what others before and after him pleaded for in 
that great historic moment in North Carolina has 
now in amazing measure come to pass. The “epic 
of democracy” which he chanted so eloquently and 
personified so vividly, seems to be at hand. 

The elder ones among us recall how North 
Carolina once symbolized to her sister states an 
unhasting and immobile community of gentle man- 
ners and quiet, homely ways, not avid of the lime- 
light, much enamoured of contentment and dig- 
nity, a patient community suspicious of progress, 
sensitive to injustice and capable of a terrible, 
stern sort of courage if, perchance, battle and 
struggle were the order of the time. I have been 
away from my birth state for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and as I believe that some of these qualities 
are very real virtues, I trust that some of them 
still reign here. They do not now, however, define 
North Carolina te the outside world. A correct- 
ness of estimate as to social needs, a genius for 
social codperation, a resolute way of gaining quick 
action, an enthusiasm for the future, a far-rang- 
ing vision of social achievement and social control, 
an immeasurable pride and ambition—this is 
North Carolina to the Republic today. The most 
serene and detached of the sisterhood of states 
has become a gadfly to the states that lag, a beacon 
light to those that aspire. And this is such a des- 
tiny for his beloved State as Charles Aycock 
dreamed of and fought for. Democracy, like a 
man’s character, is always in danger. New perils 
will surround, new dangers threaten, new pitfalls 
lie in wait for this new social structure you are 
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building here, now so assured and jubilant. Let 
us have faith that we are setting up today in the 
Capitol Square, which is becoming for me a sort 
of outdoor Pantheon of old and dear friends, in 
yonder bronze image, a figure of simple greatness 
around which men may repair in any hour of 
wrong direction, of difficulty or disaster, to take 
counsel how they may tread the path of sympathy 
and courage and use the method of love and 
patience to win the heart and gain the support of 
the intelligent and wilful democracy of the future. 


Let TuHere Be Licut 


I had sight of my old friend, then Governor 
of North Carolina, for the last time in Athens, 
Georgia, in the year 1902. He was closing an ad- 
dress to a great educational conference in these 
words, still speaking in pictures—“God give us 
patience and strength that we may work to build 
up schools that shall be as lights shining through- 
out the land—ten, fifty, a thousand candle-power. 
Behind this movement for the education of the 
children of our land there stands the One who 
said ‘Let there be light’.” I still remember the 
pride I had in the reflection that Charles Brantley 
Aycock had travelled a long distance from the 
cotton fields of Wayne to that hour. Authority 
and high station sat upon him becomingly and 
in his mien dwelt the repose and dignity of a 
leader and ruler of men. Instinct with action and 
passion he was about his old task of moving men 
to higher horizons of thought and conduct with 
apt word and persuasive reason. What John Mil- 
ton once sang of Samson in his great poem, the 
sweet voices of good fame will forever sing of 
the great popular advocate of North Carolina who 
wrought such magic for his people in the day of 
their proud determination and their new glory. 


“Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast ; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame; nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 
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IRSTLY ; the expert should make sure that 
F the layman understands what he is talking 
about, and avoid any assumption that such 
terms as “social diagnosis,” “presenting symp- 
tom,” “case record,” or even “social work” mean 
the same thing to the layman, if they mean any- 
thing at all, that they mean to him. The defi- 
nition of social work must have been too hard 
even for the editors of the Standard Dictionary 
for they omitted it from mention. What do we 
mean, therefore, for the purpose of this discussion, 
by social work, layman, and expert ? 

Social work is the thing being done under the 
name of charity, probation, child placing, recrea- 
tion, Boy Scout, Y. M. and Y. W. work, institu- 
tional care, etc., and the correlation of such activi- 
ties in various forms of community organization 
such as central councils, confidential exchanges, 
community chests. It comprises the effort to re- 
move obstacles from the lives of individual people 
in misfortune, and supply them with renewed op- 
portunity, and also the effort to improve the 
physical environment and community facilities 
for the benefit of people. It is a very broad field 
and overlaps so many specific and clearly con- 
ceived activities that mainly on that account Dr. 
Flexner concluded in a paper on the subject of 
social work as a profession that social work could 
not properly claim a professional status. The 
work of engineer, doctor, lawyer, each has a defi- 
niteness in technique and character of service 
which is lacking in social work. 


An expert is one who possesses special skill and 
facility resulting from experience or practice, 
while, by contrast, the layman is one who is not 
skilled by experience or practice in the same par- 
ticular pursuit. As there are undoubtedly people 
who by native ability, culture and experience are 
more expert in social work than others who may 
be paid to devote their whole time to it, let us 
take the expert to mean not only one who has 
special skill, but who also has elected social work 
as a vocation and receives a salary for doing it. 
Understanding the expert then in this sense, the 
layman means all those members of the commun- 
ity other than the paid worker, particularly those 
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who voluntarily collaborate in some way in social 
work. 

It is not improbable that social work may lose 
more than it has to gain by pressing too fast the 
claim to a professional status. While the work 
of the acknowledged professions is intellectual, 
learned, definite in object, and performed through 
proven methods embodied in professional training 
courses, the advancement of common social inter- 
ests, the devotion to well-doing is not yet regarded 
as their primary object... This és the primary 
object of social work. It is essentially an ethical 
and serving vocation. To endure and be useful 
it must be credited with such a purpose in the 
public mind. To press the claim of profession- 
alism means that it will not only claim to be in- 
tellectual, learned, definite in object (as it often 
is), but also that it will probably also claim the ex- 
clusiveness, the privileges, the rewards and the 
power which other professions as organized 
groups have gained for themselves. In general, 
the professions have gained these advantages for 
their members on the ground that their standards, 
with the incidental privileges and rewards, are 
for the common social interest, but this has not 
always been the case, and the public too often 
suspects that the claims of professionalism are 
inspired by the selfish desixve of those on the in- 
side to gain new privileges or to keep others 
from sharing those already acquired. We can- 
not be too careful lest our claims be regarded 
with the same suspicions, and lessen, if not de- 
stroy, the reputation for service which we most 
desire. There are other real dangers in the 
striving for a professional status, such as the 
over-emphasis upon a limited field of knowledge 
and misplaced enthusiasm for fine points that 
brings personal distinction within the professional 
group, but which bear very minor relations to 
life, and separate members of the profession from 
other people and other people’s interests ; in other 
words, the tendency of professionalism is to be- 
come too scientific and impersonal.? This is fre- 
quently illustrated by impractial advice, as that of 


1 Abraham Flexner, “Is Social Work a Profession,” Studies 
in Social Work No. 4, The New York School of Philanthropy. 
*James H. Tufts. 
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a doctor, for instance, who tells a patient too poor 
to buy bread that he must eat asparagus, or the 
Ph.D. social worker from Boston who advised the 
old woman up in the Tennessee mountains that 
she ought to “take a bawth every morning.” The 
old woman asked, “How come?” to which the 
social worker replied, “It will make you live 
longer.” “I dunno,” said the old woman, “my 
old man lived to be eighty-one and he never teched 
water but twice in his life, onct when he was bap- 
tized, and agin when he fell in a well.” 

The social worker’s expertness operates in a 
peculiarly personal atmosphere, and the extent to 
which it is qualified by common sense and char- 
acter are illustrated by two incidents I would cite. 
“Not long ago,” says Henrietta J. Lund in an 
article in The Family,’ “I took into a country dis- 
trict in one of our western states a young girl 
who was to start on her career as a rural social 
worker. I was confident of her ability, but my 
heart ached as I thought of the work ahead, for I 
was leaving her in a rough and open country. Our 
first task was to meet one of the leaders of the 
district who had been openly antagonistic to the 
work. He was a big husky man who had gained 
his position by hard knocks and labor. He was 
fair enough, at our request, to grant us a chance 
to explain the possibilities of service even out 
there. I knew he was sizing us up, as he leaned 
back in his chair and scrutinized us, knew he was 
putting us to the test. In the middle of our talk, 
he jumped up, pointed to his horse outside and to 
his cowboy and to the hills beyond. He turned to 
my companion, ‘Say Gal, there’s a sick baby out 
yonder back of the mountains. Old Jose is dead 
drunk, he gave his wife a beating and then 
skipped. I heard her crying this morning, but I 
didn’t stop. The sheriff won’t bother to go out. 
There ain’t no nurse. The doctor says the roads 
are impassable. What do you say?’ 

“She didn’t stop to say anything. In a moment 
she was on the horse and would have gone but 
our friend called to her: 

“*Stop—when you come back hang out at the 
ranch. From now on my place belongs to your 
crowd, my country—how he loved it—is yours, 
and we'll all of us fight this here game you are 
talking about together’.” 

The other illustration is the comment of a Ger- 
man paper on Premier McDonald’s letters to 

*January, 1924, 
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Poincare. “It cannot be denied,” says this com- 
ment, “that the moral power of Mr. McDonald’s 
personality had a wholesome influence on Poin- 
care from which he could not escape, and which 
will not be without an effect on the French peo- 
ple.” If character can play such a part in the de- 
liberations of nations, how clear is its importance 
in the relatively small affairs of community life 
with which the social worker deals. 

I would not be understood as denying that so- 
cial work offers as great an opportunity for the 
application of professional characteristics such as 
intelligence and learning and expertness as any 
of the professions. It is simply that I think it 
better in so far as we have to choose, that we 
maintain an identity as fellow workers with the 
ordinary run of people than that we come to be 
regarded as a professional group working for 
people. My contention is that to make our efforts 
permanently successful we must establish and 
maintain a relationship to the layman, which is 
different from that of the recognized professions. 

Our position is also different from that of the 
physical scientist. The physical scientist can 
prove his case. In his laboratory he can set up a 
model or create the conditions which enable him 
to test the truth of his conclusions and demon- 
strate it to the satisfaction of men of money and 
affairs. These then provide him with the money 
and the opportunity to demonstrate his truth to 
the people at large. The result is that the physical 
scientist has such victories over nature to his 
credit that the scientific method has become all but 
universal in dealing with physical things. But the 
social scientist has human nature, people to deal 
with, and he cannot confine them within a labor- 
atory and prove his theories before offering them 
to the public. If the physical scientist tries an 
experiment which proves wrong, no one else has 
to pay for it but himself, but if the conclusion of 
the social scientist is followed and he is wrong, 
the consequences may be incalculable. He is in 
the nature of things far more responsible and far 
less certain.‘ What the social scientist has to con- 
tribute then is not conclusions which he has the 
right to expect other people to accept and put into 
practice, but simply to present social problems 
more as they really are than as the average man 
can see them. He says to the layman, “Here are 
facts gathered through my special experiences, or 

*Walter Lippman, “Public Opinion,” Ch. XXYV. 
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through intensive study, which I want you to take 
into consideration; they have a bearing upon the 
problems in which you are interested; put aside 
as far as you can, your previous idea about this 
matter, your prejudices and your personal desires, 
look these facts squarely in the face, and see if 
they do not indicate what had best be done.” 
Take a common illustration from a comparatively 
simple situation about which the average man con- 
siders that he is already informed, the problem of 
poverty in an ordinary Southern county. What is 
the picture that the average man has in his mind, 
one or two families in his neighborhood who have 
had a lot of trouble, one of which periiaps he con- 
siders so shiftless nothing can be done for them 
and the other as being cared for by groceries every 
week from a church society. His neighborhood 
may comprise only 200 people out of a county 
population of twenty thousand. He does not mul- 
tiply his two families by a hundred. He does not 
see the real problem of any one family, much less 
all of them, in respect to the incidence of poverty 
‘upon sickness, schooling and juvenile delinquency. 
But suppose a social worker is engaged, an office 
is opened and people are informed that it is a 
place to bring their troubles. This in itself creates 
an entirely new picture of the situation respecting 
poverty in that county, if the social worker knows 
how to put his facts together and where to find 
suggestions in others’ experience for the solution 
of the problems they present. He knows too who 
may be interested in these facts, and is in position 
to put forces in motion to test his suggestions as 
to the remedy. At this point respecting any com- 
munity problem he has exhausted his expertness 
and his authority. What remedy shall be tried, 
and whether it succeeds, depends upon the layman. 
This in broad outline is also a fair picture of the 
method of the social worker in dealing with indi- 
viduals. In the last analysis it is in his ability to 
get relevant facts, to present them clearly and 
sympathetically, and suggest their meaning in 
terms of action, that the expertness of the social 
worker lies. 

I have purposely left out all detailed descrip- 
tion of the social worker’s expertness in gather- 
ing facts, in presenting them, and in motivating 
people to act upon them in order to bring home 
if I could the fundamental relation between the 
layman and the expert in this field. This I con- 
ceive to be that the expert should prepare the 
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facts for the layman, and take a place in front 
of decision instead of behind it, the layman being 
the man of action and shouldering decision when 
he makes it.® 

This implies more than that lay directors should 
decide questions of policy and the paid worker 
administer them. Directors may decide policies 
and paid workers administer them without one 
scintilla of the scientific method. Directors may 
ignore the expert or paid worker in their decision, 
and the latter in his method of carrying it out 
may ignore the layman’s responsibility. That has 
been so often done that directors all over the 
country are promoting some of the most foolish 
and useless social work imaginable; while, on the 
other hand, social workers are credited in the pub- 
lic mind, at least, with equally foolish bizarre and 
radical programs. - Did not directors in these in- 
stances ignore the expert and the scientific method 
on the one hand, and the expert overstep it on 
the other? The true relationship would avoid 
such consequences, and nothing is so important 
for those concerned than the details of maintain- 
ing a sound relationship between the layman and 
paid worker in this field. 

Let us examine some of the practical situations 
more or less common to social work in which this 
question of the relations of layman and paid 
worker is involved. 

In so far as expertness is utilized it has to be 
paid for, whether by voluntary contributions or 
taxation, by that class of layman who derive least 
direct benefit from it. Unless somehow they come 
to feel that it is their program and their responsi- 
bility, are they going to pay for it? Boards of 
directors (and Boards of Public Welfare), com- 
posed of laymen, is one of the commonest means 
employed for that purpose. But too often boards 
are mere finance committees. I would not say 
that the paid worker does not treat them seriously, 
but that too often he neglects the opportunity 
which they afford; that he is careless about culti- 
vating their interest individually, generally ineffi- 
cient in the preparation and conduct of meetings, 
and thoughtless or vain in respect to subordinating 
his position in the work to theirs, where publicity 
is concerned. The public’s idea of the work wil 
be determined largely by the laymen who sponsor 
it, and they should therefore school themselves to 
understand it, to work together, and to stand for- 


5 id. 
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ward as its representatives rather than let it come 
to be identified in the public mind with the paid 
worker. It has. become common to identify 
churches with their ministers to a degree which 
is detrimental to the church as an institution and 
which would be still more unfortunate for social 
work. Says John Erskine in an essay entitled 
“The Call to Service” regarding the exaltation 
of the minister by the church, “The layman sees 
that to join a parish for the Love of God comes 
to practically the same thing as joining it for the 
love of the priest, to whose credit in a worldly 
sense an increase in the congregation is reckoned ; 
he sees that against any criticism from the con- 
gregation the priest can and often does assert the 
authority of his office ; he sees that though attend- 
ance at church will be counted as approval of the 
particular minister in charge, absence from church 
will be diagnosed as hostility to religion; and 
rather than accept the service of religion on terms 
so compromising to his self respect, he retires 
from the field and cultivates indifference.”® What 
light this throws on an incident I heard recently 
where a Red Cross secretary reported that when 
she spoke to one of her executive committee about 
his absence from a committee meeting, he re- 
plied, “Why are you kicking? You've gotten 
your salary regularly, haven’t you?” This sec- 
retary was not conscious of the fact, which was 
most probably true, that she had spoken of his 
absence in a manner which made it appear as a 
slight to her. She doubtless said something like 
this, “Why didn’t you come to my meeting last 
Tuesday ?” to which the above reaction was per- 
fectly natural—it was like that of the church 
member which Erskine describes. Neither were 
particularly concerned about exalting an indi- 
vidual. Suppose the secretary had said, “The 
Board had an important question up at the meet- 
ing last Tuesday and missed your advice about 
it.” He would probably have given an excuse 
and asked the secretary to please notify him of 
the next meeting in ample time to enable him to 
make his arrangements to attend. 

“A voluntary board is necessary to interpret 
social work to the public and often to defend it. 
The paid worker however able cannot alone and 
unaided give this interpretation convincingly. He 
endangers the work itself by giving an impression 
of self interest when he tries it, but a group of 


° John Erskine “The Moral Obligation to be Intelligent,” p. 53. 
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disinterested citizens, intimately knowing the work 
and responsible for it, can present it and defend 
it and seek appropriations for it and develop in 
the community that permeating sympathy and 
moral conviction regarding the issues involved 
which alone can make steady and progressive ad- 
ministration possible.’’? 

The nature of the work itself calls for a council 
of minds. It makes little difference what the 
worker may think the right thing to do if it is 
impracticable to do it, and whether or not a thing 
is practicable and can be done, as well as whether 
it should be done, needs the various points of 
view of representative people. Their decision and 
determination is the starting point to success. 

The functions of boards as usually conceived 
are about as follows: the employment of the paid 
executive, the determination of the program and 
budget, and modifications thereof, the raising of 
money, relationships with other agencies and to 
the community as a whole including presiding at 
meetings and speaking and making statements for 
publication, and dealing with any emergent situ- 
ations or irregularities in administration. They 
are supposed to hold the executive responsible for 
administrative functions and not to assume any 
of these themselves. 

How far away is all this from the sight of 
human need and the natural response to relieve 
it; how unnatural and uninteresting is the board 
member’s job unless he has the rare culture to 
see in his imagination what it means in terms of 
human brotherhood. 

The average citizen and the contributor are apt 
to be even farther away. The argument is fre- 
quently heard that organized social work takes 
the opportunity away from people to exercise 
compassion and do service, and that the result 
will be to dry up the springs of these noble quali- 
ties. This need not be true if paid worker and 
layman will realize that it may be true unless they 
prevent it. The right kind of paid worker should 
afford ten opportunities for the layman to one 
without him. The opportunities for compassion 
and service may not be of the same kind, they 
may not be so primitive and simple as binding up 
a wound or giving alms, but they may serve to 
express the altruistic instinct just as well, and the 
beneficiary or the community much better. They 
may do what the civilizing process has done with 


T Gertrude Vaile, “The Annals,” Jan. 1923, p. 146. 
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all the other natural tendencies or instincts of 
human nature—they may sublimate it. 

This brings me to another situation, and its 
bearing on the relationship we are discussing. 
Social work in many of its essential organized 
aspects is a cultivated and tedious exercise, espe- 
cially for the layman. It involves thinking and 
willing, not as a part of the human situation which 
confronts one, which is the natural and easy way 
of thinking and acting, but under circumstances 
which as it were are forced upon the attention, 
and in a form which requires an effort to under- 
stand. It “requires an effort of the will to sub- 
stitute an inquiry into the conditions of any pro- 
posed action for a passive dependence on the 
stimulation to thought given by such facts as may 
casually reach the thinker.”§ In other words, 
allowing the expert to prepare and present facts, 
putting him in front of decision instead of behind 
it, requires a tedious exercise of the will which is 
apt in itself to balk or exhaust all of the interest 
one has in a situation. That is the explanation 
of the unpopularity of investigation and surveys 
and records. “Let’s do something right now,” you 
have heard them say. Decision brushes the expert 
aside and action proceeds on its ignorant course. 

The implications of this situation are that the 
paid worker should afford and the layman accept 
every possible opportunity for him to come in 
touch with the personal and human side of the 
work. Each form of social work will have to dis- 
cover these opportunities for itself, but their im- 
portance in bridging the gap between sentimental, 
unorganized and inefficient kindness, upon which 
social work is founded, and social work itself, 
must be first realized. I am reminded of an illus- 
tration by a man who recently did some papering 
at my house. He is now in charge of a business 
and his oldest girl, who was eight years old when 
I first knew him, is married to a responsible man 
and has a home of her own. This man first came 
to my attention in 1905 when I was Secretary of 
the Associated Charities of Atlanta, and when his 
wife appealed to a negro cook in her neighbor- 
hood for ten cents to buy her children some bread. 
There were four of them, the oldest being the 
daughter mentioned. The man was a drunkard 
and the wife a poor manager unequal to the task 
of caring for an ordinary household, much less 


* Graham Wallas, “Our Social Heritage,” p. 70. 
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one with a drunkard as the head. An intelligent 
young woman of a wealthy farnily and with many 
friends among the leading people of the city was 
interested in this household. With fifteen dollars 
she replaced furniture for which they had agreed 
to pay $115 in installments. She collected the 
man’s wages every week and planned a household 
Her interest grew as she 
came to know and help them, and she interested 
her family, especially her father who had been a 
man of large affairs. She soon became a volunteer 
in the organization giving a half day regularly. In 
the mean time, she put her father through a course 
of reading, he was elected a director, became 
chairman of the finance committee and later presi- 
dent of the organization, which by that time had 
become the strongest of its kind in the city. 

It is not practicable to interest any great num- 
ber of people in such regular participation in the 
work, nor any great proportion of them even in 
any occasional participation, but it is possible, if 
the effort is made, to interest a number sufficient 
to develop the necessary leadership and to build 
up an understanding and favorable attitude on 
the part of the community through word of mouth 
publicity, ie., what one person tells another in 
his social contacts about what he knows. 

Again, social work is confronted with organ- 
izing and getting a number of people to work to- 
gether without a medium which brings them to- 
gether, like the secret order societies and churches. 
It must wedge its way into gatherings primarily 
for other purposes, just as it must force itself on 
the individual. Here again we see the same im- 
portance of interesting groups as such through 
participation as we found to be necessary with 
the individual. 

I have spoken of the dependence of the expert 
in social work mainly with respect to financial 
support, but he is equally dependent upon under- 
standing and good will in order to accomplish the 
work for which he may be paid. Take any phase 
of it you please and the problems confronted by 
it require for their solution the aid of other in- 
dividuals, officials and other agencies. “There is 
illness to be dealt with, the doctor is needed, ignor- 
ance requires the school, poverty calls for the leg- 
islator, organized charity, and so on.” The social 
worker is a mediator, and codperation at every 
turn is essential to his best usefulness. Cooper- 
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ation is the fruit of good will and understanding, 
and good will alone is not sufficient because it is 
a passive, indefinite thing. Knowledge of pur- 
poses and of methods is required if codperation is 
to be more than an empty phrase. 

In conclusion, let me point out to lay volunteer 
and paid worker or expert that you can’t be intel- 
ligent for people. If you persuade people to ac- 
cept your intelligence they develop none of their 
own, and with the loss of their intelligence de- 
parts the willingness even to be intelligently 
served.? Social work and social legislation though 
yet, as we believe, in the kindergarten stage, is 
miles ahead of public opinion. Public opinion 
hardly conceives of social evolution, the conscious 
direction of human relationships and human insti- 
tutions by thoughtful and concerted effort. That 
is what social work is doing in small ways. How 
can it progress unless it carries the education of 
people along with it. It deals with their affairs, 
and they will not trust these affairs to others very 
far beyond their understanding of what is being 
done about them. The public needs a morale to 
fight the battles of social work and “morale arises 


® John Erskine, “The Moral Obligation to be Intelligent,” p. 53. 


UR THOUSAND case records! describ- 
ing breakdowns in the established plans for 
sustaining or continuing the population have 

been examined by research groups working under 
my direction. These records tell of persons or 
families confronted with the wreckage of their 
own efforts to steer life’s voyage and ready to 
take aboard social-worker pilots who must find 
means of guiding frail and unseaworthy crafts 
drifting through treacherous currents. towards 
dangerous rocks. The logs of these voyages be- 
gin with brief histories and appraisals of the 
resources of the crafts, and then relate the steps 
by which the pilots sought to steer them from 
their imperilled positions to more secure economic 
channels or into snug harbors fit for safe anchor- 
age. The types of crafts unfit for life’s voyage 


*These records were supplied by social agencies with head- 
quarters in Boston, and were analyzed with the assistance of 


pear students of Simmons College who were members of my 
classes. 
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from a clear conception of what one is fighting 
for, and a belief on his part that it is so well worth 
fighting for that the heaviest losses are not to be 
regarded provided the victory is won.” To 
secure this morale we must educate through the 


. kindergarten stage on up, we must share leader- 


ship, and above all, be patient. 

This educating process implies no prerogative 
or assumed superiority on our part, but shows that 
we believe it is a greater service to help people to 
solve their own problems than to solve them for 
them. It is an assurance that we have nothing to 
hide ; no hokus-pokus to employ, but want to take 
others in on the ground floor and share whatever 
we may have that they consider good. It recog- 
nizes that the fundamental task of all institutions 
and all social movements “is the development of 
self-conscious personalities freely related to each 
other through the three attributes, knowledge, dis- 
criminating affection and originative will. Such 
personalities alone can be true ends since they 
alone have value on their own account.”!4 


1” Gerald W. Johnson, “The Journal of Social Forces,” March 
1923, p. 208. 
11 Thomas Davidson, “‘Education of the Working Men.” 





are pictured, and information is given about many 
uncharted dangers of our social system. 

One half of the records told of efforts to dis- 
cipline, or to find substitutes for, natural parents 
in order that children might receive nurture, 
training and protection during the period of 
preparation for full membership in society; and 
the other half described adults who, for various 
reasons, found it impossible to retain their posi- 
tions as independent, self-sustaining units in our 
complex economic system. The more efficient, 
thrifty or fortunate members of society must find 
means of carrying the burdens created by these 
failures. Their social significance is not meas- 
ured, however, by the weight of this load; it is 
probable that, for every craft steered to safety 
by a social-worker pilot, there have been many 
unrecorded wrecks, or narrow escapes from sim- 
ilar perils made possible by superior strength and 
endurance or by the self-sacrifice of kindred. 
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Evils presented in concrete terms in these four 
thousand case histories assign definite tasks to the 
social engineer who wishes to discover ways of 
organizing society so that there will be a minimum 
of human waste and suffering. 

The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children supplied data for the first 
studies of groups of children in need of special 
care. The society had on file many analysis cards 
giving the essential facts about children for whom 
protection was needed. We selected for tabula- 
tion and for further intensive study 1600 case 
records describing the dealings of the society with 
three groups of broken families whose children 
were suffering from the varied forms of physical 
and moral neglect which constitute “cruelty” in a 
community accustomed to the enforcement of good 
standards of child care. The groups studied were: 


(1) Children in 600 families broken by separa- 
tion, desertion or divorce. 


(2) Those in 500 families where one or both 
parents had been arrested. 

(3) The children of 500 widowers. Five 
hundred and ninety records were gathered 
from thirteen social agencies for a second, 
more general study of the widowers’ 
families. 


Women ill-fitted for the heavy responsibilities 
thrust upon them in modern times come next to 
children in the demands for assistance made on 
social agencies. The reports on which I am 
drawing for data used in the discussion of adults 
in need of special care include a study of a thou- 
sand handicapped women who were seeking as- 
sistance in locating gainful employment, a sum- 
mary of data from 500 case records telling of 
relief granted by a trust fund left to the factory 
women and shop girls of a New England factory 
village, and case histories of relief given the aged 
by Boston social agencies which are in process of 
analysis at the present time. Studies of the eco- 
nomic resources of independent women workers 
in another factory town, of efforts of groups of 
wage-earning women in Boston to provide means 
of care during sickness and old-age incapacity, 
and of aged persons found in poorer sections of 
the city, give abundant evidence of the assertion 
that relief agencies deal with acute manifestations 
of wide-spread social diseases which are stunting 
the development of future citizens or bringing 
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misery and untimely death to adult members of 
our crudely constituted social group. 

The need of means for prompt recognition of 
situations where children require special protection 
is the first improvement in our social organization 
suggested by these studies of case histories, 
There is already a general explicit or implied ac- 
ceptance of public responsibility for the care of 
these three groups of children: courts of justice 
hear the cases of legal separation or divorce, and 
the disposal of the children usually is provided for 
in the decrees dissolving the nuptial ties of moth- 
ers and fathers; criminal parents are confined in 
prisons because it is assumed that the protection 
gained for society outweighs the losses suffered 
by their unfortunate children; and widows’ pen- 
sions now in force in 42 states show a widespread 
belief in the obligations of society to codperate 
with worthy, surviving parents in the care of par- 
tially orphaned children. Yet in the majority of 
families studied, months or even years elapsed 
before the plight of the children became suffici- 
ently notorious to attract the attention of the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
or of other child-caring agencies. In the mean- 
time the children suffered during the tender, im- 
pressionable period of growth from irregular 
schooling and supervision, from lack of suitable 
clothing and shelter, and from contact with phys- 
ical and moral filth. 

The extent of these evils is shown fully in the 
elaborate statistical tables which will accompany 
the published reports. Space permits a mere men- 
tion of risks and a statement of the groups in 
which they occurred with greatest frequency. 
Although actual physical cruelty was rare, it was 
found in 13 per cent of the families broken by 
separation or divorce. It may be regarded as 
another expression of personal traits which made 
the marital ties unendurable. Nearly one half of 
the parents requiring the discipline of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children were 
alcoholic. Drunkenness in the over-crowded 
homes of the poor brings many sordid and degrad- 
ing scenes to the attention of their children. Three 
out of five of both fathers and mothers in the 
families broken by arrests and two in five of the 
separated or divorced fathers were reported as 
drunkards. Sexual misconduct was charged defi- 
nitely to over one-fourth of the parents, but was 
most serious when it indicated that half of the 
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mothers in the separated and divorced families 
and two-fifths of those in families having crim- 
inal parents were guilty of this moral laxity. 

A high proportion of the mothers in these two 
groups gave other evidences of degeneracy. Those 
familiar with studies of delinquent women will 
not be surprised to learn that one in six was men- 
tally subnormal or was charged with insanity or 
other serious nervous defects. There is often 
great suffering but rarely need for the discipline 
of a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty when 
there are normal mothers for the protection of the 
children of broken families. 

The widowers’ families presented somewhat dif- 
ferent situations. There was less evidence of de- 
generacy, but no satisfactory method has been dis- 
covered by which motherless children with fathers 
of low earning capacity may be reared in the nat- 
ural family group. The widower’s children in the 
records supplied by the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children were older than those 
of clients cared for by other agencies. Prevention 
of delinquency during the critical adolescent years 
was evidently the chief motive prompting inter- 
vention in the former familes. The safeguarding 
of the motherless girl 14 to 16 years old is a task 
beyond the powers of many hard working fathers 
forced to make homes in crowded tenement dis- 
tricts. We found sad histories of rape, incest or 
unmarried motherhood, and, even when the adop- 
tion of an irregular sex life is checked by the in- 
tervention of social workers, the girl is often left 
with psychopathic tendencies difficult to combat. 

The personal custody of the children was re- 
tained by only one in six of the widowers de- 
scribed in the group of cases gathered from the 
thirteen child-caring agencies. The records from 
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Children showed a somewhat larger proportion, as 
the children in the widowers’ families were older 
and those in the other broken families often were 
protected by the temporary guidance or discipline 
of their parents. However, only 38 per cent or 
less than 2 in 5 of the natural family groups were 
preserved. 

Heavy economic burdens were created by these 
disrupted families. The daily stimulus of family 
contacts was required to hold the fathers, who 
were of a somewhat primitive type, faithful to 
the monotonous tasks by which they earned their 
meager incomes. Without such incentives their 


earnings decreased, irregularity of employment 
became common, and some yielded to the entice- 
ments of irresponsible vagrancy. Thus the scat- 
tering of the natural family made necessary heavy 
contributions for the support of the children in 
addition to the maintenance of costly supervision 
while they were in foster homes. 

To what extent is it possible to prevent or de- 
crease the social burdens resulting from the failure 
of natural families to give necessary care to these 
three groups of children? The neglected children 
of the arrested and of the separated and divorced 
parents were largely the unfortunate offspring of 
stock like that of the Jukes and Nams. Advo- 
cates of eugenic control in the production of the 
population would have urged custodial care or 
sterilization of their parents. The histories of the 
widowers’ families demonstrate once more how 
indispensable are the services of the humble moth- 
ers in our wage-earners’ households where the 
bulk of our population is produced and nurtured. 
However, these mothers are often neglected in 
our public health campaigns. 

Causes of the mothers’ deaths usually were 
stated in the 590 records supplied by the thirteen 
social agencies coOperating in the second study of 
widowers’ families. It was found that more than 
2 out of 5 of the mothers had died of the highly 
infectious diseases—influenza and tuberculosis! 
Death overtook them when they were surrounded 
by young children dependent on their care. Seven 
out of every ten who died of tuberculosis, and 
eight out of every ten who died of influenza, were 
between 25 and 40 years old when they were 
parted from their little flocks. Influenza left 361 
and tuberculosis 330 motherless children under 18 
years of age. Thus over a third of the children 
studied required special care because their moth- 
ers were cut down in their prime by these two dis- 
eases which are largely preventable. A full com- 
mand of medical care might have saved many of 
the mothers who died of less common diseases. 

Foster homes usually were found for the moth- 
erless children and for those whose parents could 
not be trained or disciplined so that they would 
give the minimum of physical care, education and 
moral guidance demanded by our somewhat lax 
public opinion. The case histories show the many 
difficulties met by the experienced and conscien- 
tious social workers who undertook the task of 
producing acceptable members of society without 
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the assistance of the deep-rooted instinctive ties 
of the natural family. Children often were shifted 
from one foster home to another in efforts to dis- 
cover environments suited to their peculiar moods, 
and many could not have learned the primary les- 
sons of social service and adaptation which are 
taught most easily in good homes. We conclude 
that these case records give abundant evidence in 
support of the claim that a better type of popula- 
tion will be produced with less expense, in pro- 
portion as means are found for restricting parent- 
hood to sound stock, and for retaining the power- 
ful emotional sanctions supplied by the natural 
family ties, which have been deeply embedded in 
human nature by struggles for race survival dur- 
ing tens or possibly hundreds of thousands of 


years. 


Aputt Groups IN NEED oF SPECIAL CARE 


The high proportion of women clients cared for 
by our social agencies may be regarded as an indi- 
cation of modern survivals of their time-honored 
status of tutelage. The rapidity of modern 
changes in this status is one of the amazing 
phenomena of our rapidly developing social order. 
It is not surprising that many individuals show 
an incapacity to keep pace with the tremendous 
advance of their sex in the utilization of new 
social and economic opportunities and the meeting 
of attendant responsibilities. The space allotted 
for this paper will permit the discussion of but a 
small number of the interesting aspects of this 
development revealed in the course of half a 
dozen studies dealing with the social and economic 
relations of women living in our older New Eng- 
land communities. 

Social and economic maladjustments are re- 
vealed strikingly in the study of a thousand handi- 
capped women who were seeking gainful employ- 
ment. Nearly half of these women were in age 
periods over forty-five, and two-thirds had been 
married. Thus a large majority had chosen the 
traditional sheltered life of the home, and after 
many years of confinement to its domestic activi- 
ties, were confronted with the necessity of adjust- 
ing themselves to the requirements of modern, 
competitive, business conditions. Frequently their 
ventures into this new world were stimulated by 
the desperate needs of dependents. Thus one- 
fourth of the widows, nearly a third of the mar- 
ried women and half of the divorced had children 


whom they must support. Many women were 
caring also for other family dependents. Yet 
compensation in the unskilled occupations open 
to these women usually is fixed to meet minimum 
requirements of unmarried women or of young 
girls who have not yet left the parental roof. 

Such unfortunate women are the innocent vic- 
tims of what might be called accidents of social 
maladjustments. The prevalent attitude of the 
public towards such mishaps resembles that form- 
erly expressed by the courts when it was found 
impossible to fix personal responsibility for in- 
dustrial accidents. The unfortunate victims were 
expected to accept with pious resignation the suf- 
fering resulting from what were designated as 
“Acts of God.” It was necessary for these 
women to seek positions in domestic service, to 
do rough cleaning by the day, or to undertake 
simpler forms of poorly-paid sewing. Only one 
out of every 25 was able to enter more skilled 
occupations. Yet the women with dependents 
were frequently the most vigorous and capable of 
this group of the handicapped. With the develop- 
ment of better forms of social organization we 
may hold the community responsible for giving 
such assistance and training as will make possible 
for such women readjustments better adapted to 
their abilities and personal preferences. 

Mental subnormality or various forms of ner- 
vous instability were the most serious obstacles to 
gainful employment. There are forms of factory 
work quite well-adapted to the feebleminded, but 
undue nervous irritability or various psychopathic 
conditions which make people queer and crotchety, 
or otherwise disqualify them for the personal con- 
tacts of our complex social and economic life, are 
handicaps which often leave open no means of 
support except the wretchedly paid home in- 
dustries. 

The social burdens created by these psycho- 
pathic cases were evident not only in the records 
of the handicapped women, but also in those tell- 
ing of relief given wage-earning women and de- 
scribing the aged clients of the Boston social agen- 
cies. Sickness was the chief cause of dependence 
of the former—only one in six was reported to 
be in good health. Others were variously de- 
scribed as “overworked,” “not strong,” or afflicted 
with definite maladies. When morbid conditions 
were grouped by parts of the body affected, ner- 
vous breakdowns were found to occur with much 
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greater frequency than maladies affecting other 
parts of the body. Women with definite physical 
complaints could be cured by surgical operations, 
or by the comparatively brief treatments of com- 
petent doctors and nurses, but those suffering from 
various forms of nervous breakdowns made re- 
peated applications for assistance, and as they 
approached old age, usually became completely 
dependent. Fifty cents out of every dollar 
granted for the past twenty years from a relief 
fund bequeathed to the women of a factory town, 
has been required for the support of women over 
60 years of age. 

That psychopathic cases constitute a large pro- 
portion of the heavy burden of old age depend- 
ency borne by Boston social agencies is evident 
from the frequency of appearance in the descrip- 
tion of aged dependents of such phrases as the 
following: “nervous and overwrought”; “cannot 
get along with anybody”; “suspicious of every- 
body”; “very peculiar”; “stubborn and hard to 
deal with’; “somewhat unbalanced mentally” ; 
“very cranky”; “slightly insane” ; “harmless luna- 
tic’; “senile dementia.” A preliminary tabula- 
tion of a sample group of 469 of these aged de- 
pendents shows that a little over half were suf- 
fering only from various physical ailments, and 
that the incapacity for self care of the remainder 
was caused or increased by psychopathic condi- 
tions ranging from excessive egotism, or inability 
to make the ordinary adjustments required by so- 
cial life, to senile dementia. 

These four thousand case records of population 
groups which fail to fit into the established eco- 
nomic and social order, or become social burdens, 
make possible tentative generalizations which 
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should be tested by the researches of other groups 
of investigators. 

First, a certain proportion may be charged to 
social accidents, or even social progress to which 
more conservative members of society are unable 
to make prompt adjustments. Such situations 
could be met easily by social insurance or by 
temporary adult education. 

Second, the records suggest much need for 
eugenic activities. The drunkenness and sexual 
incontinency of parents and mental subnormality 
of both parents and children, shown in the records 
of broken families, testify in a shocking manner 
to the depth of degeneracy to which human nature 
may sink. More than one generation of vile liv- 
ing is required to produce human beings more de- 
graded than any other animal life capable of 
survival. 

Third, the revelations of the newer psychology 
raise questions about the extent to which psycho- 
pathic conditions may have been the product of 
failure to protect children from contact with re- 
volting social experiences, or to safeguard women 
from fears created by the rapid changes in their 
social and economic relations. 

In proportion as we achieve more efficient forms 
of social organizations, we will not only lessen the 
burden from these population groups in need of 
special care, but also will increase the happiness 
and safeguard the physical and mental health of 
much larger numbers who perish without record, 
or escape narrowly by much suffering and sacri- 
fice from hazards like those described by the 
social pilots who were endeavoring to bring timely 
assistance to the imperilled crafts seeking assist- 
ance from relief agencies. 


FUNCTIONAL DEMOCRACY 


ArTHUR WALLACE CALHOUN 


CHIEF NEED in the field of politics to- 

day is the disclosure of social realities be- 

hind political forms and appearances, so 
that thought and practice in respect to govern- 
ment may be emancipated from bondage to verb- 
alism, institutionalism, and subterfuge, and foc- 
used candidly and sincerely for the attainment of 
honest ideals. A clearing-up is especially imper- 
ative in the case of perhaps the most abused con- 
cept of all—that for which we have been per- 


fervidly exhorted to make the world safe. A 
moderate acquaintance with psychoanalysis would 
suggest that the word “democracy” must have 
some key significance in modern life, seeing it 
rolls so glibly from every tongue, but that its 
ceaseless reiteration is not necessarily expressive 
of the real self of the western world. There is, on 
the contrary, a grave implication that a concept 
so paraded is probably a pleasing fiction behind 
which lurk our skeletons. Assuming that the 
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American people is possessed of an average modi- 
cum of moral integrity, it ought to be anxious to 
know its own heart, and to understand fully 
whether its supposed ideal is a genuine revelation 
of the soul or whether it constitutes a self-decep- 
tion or a mere jocular euphemism. Before, how- 
ever, a nsychological analysis on such lines can 
be undertaken, it is necessary to define democ- 
racy itself, and it may prove, indeed, that the very 
process of definition is a sufficient revelation of 
the real situation with regard to conventional 
standards of social control. 

The definition of a popular term ought to be as 
nearly literal as possible without reduction to 
absurdity. One must always put the burden of 
proof on such as choose to juggle away the direct 
meaning of everyday words. In this case it is 
impossible to be absolutely literal, else we should 
have to confer suffrage on infants, imbeciles, and 
perverts. To such an extent at least, taste must 
restrict the scope of the word; but it is constantly 
to be remembered that to tamper with the fulness 
of the meaning exposes us continually to the risk 
of emasculating democracy and making it but a 
veiled hypocrisy. The popular mind is full of 
thoughtless preconceptions and gratuitous assump- 
tions in every field that draws its interest and in 
none more than in the matter of its own alleged 
sovereignty. = 

Majority rule is not democracy; it is but a 
form of irresponsible autocracy. In a genuine 
democracy, no faction, however powerful, would 
have entirely its own way. Every policy would 
be a resultant of the divergent pulls and hauls 
exerted by all the various groups in society. In 
a democracy the total tug of the majority in a 
certain direction would be partly negatived and 
partly diverted by various lesser pulls in the oppo- 
site or in variant directions. For the majority to 
enforce its unmitigated will would be revolution. 
Thus the whole texture of a democratic govern- 
ment would be compromise, based not on the 
shiftiness of political manoeuvres but on a frank 
recognition of the sacred principle that every in- 
dividual must count one in determining the trend 
of affairs. It is to be suspected that even under 
present crude forms, mere political expediency 
. has to some degree apprehended the principle. 
Some shade of consideration is likely to be shown 
for the probable reactions of considerable minori- 
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ties ; but such condescension is now a mere prag- 
matic device and possesses no moral validity. 

The United States has never attempted to 
grasp the idea of a truly representative common- 
wealth. Legislators are elected from heterogen- 
eous geographic areas in such wise that under no 
circumstance are all the people of an electoral 
unit represented and in many cases a large 
majority remains unrepresented inasmuch as a 
candidate is chosen by mere plurality. Some citi- 
zens, indeed, have seldom if ever been repre- 
sented in any governmental body because the 
group to which they belong is not congregated 
numerously enough in any one district to consti- 
tute a majority or a plurality there. Such per- 
sons are virtually disfranchised because circum- 
stances have kept them dispersed among their 
fellow citizens of different political opinion in- 
stead of drawing them together in one or more 
spots. Of course it may be that such nullifica- 
tion of the citizenship of eccentric groups is agree- 
able to the unthinking sentiment of dominant fac- 
tions ; nevertheless it implants a sense of estrange- 
ment from the government and of bitter impo- 
tence so far as political activity is concerned. 
One can not wonder that indifference to the bal- 
lot arises and threatens the very foundations of 
citizenship. A moderate fund of common sense 
on the part of a “sovereign democracy” ought to 
suffice to devise a not too intricate method 
whereby each citizen could hope to secure real 
representation in political functions. 

There was, indeed, a time when geographic 
proximity constituted perhaps the most feasible 
basis for the lumping of voters. Before rapid 
transit and electricity prevailed, in the day when 
most people scarcely travelled beyond the smell 
of their own chimney smoke, when the great 
world was only a hearsay, when the neighbor- 
hood was all in ail, then it was logical enough to 
make electoral districts geographical. Such a 
division could not of course furnish a system of 
absolutely representative government, but it suf- 
ficed in a day when even accounting was crude 
and uncertain and when scientific exactitude in 
any line was almost unknown. 

Today, however, “representative” government 
has broken down because its misrepresentative 
character has become too apparent. We no 
longer choose our friends by proximity. Our 
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church is just as likely as not to be across the 
city if not in some distant place where we once 
lived. We traverse a score of states to attend 
the school, college, or university that most ap- 
peals to us. Commutation privileges bridge a 
widening interval between home and work. Life 
has, in brief, ceased to be rooted in vegetal fash- 
ion, it has taken to itself wings and has accumu- 
lated a vast complex of voluntary relationships 
as contrasted with the old fixities of accidental 
status. Why, then, should it be supposed that a 
legislative body, whether of city, state, or nation, 
must needs pretend to represent more or less 
arbitrarily demarked sections of the map, as 
if our interests were all determined by the more 
or less casual and involuntary location of our 
places of abode? 

In view of such considerations, it is not strange 
that everywhere is heard a demand for the “in- 
dustrial commonwealth” in which governmental 
bodies would represent not /areas but economic 
interests; for modern industry has certainly 
created groupings of extreme solidarity, and to 
the class that most keenly realizes the urgency of 
united action in support of the “rights of labor” 
in its various subdivisions it may well seem that 
a congress of industrial representatives would be 
vastly more vital than one composed of delegates 
from localities. 

Some advocates of a genuine representative 
government would be satisfied for the present 
with a dual assembly in which one house should 
consist of an industrial representation, the other 
remaining geographic. Such an arrangement 
would assuredly give a new complexion to legis- 
lation and might be regarded as a forward step 
were it not for the danger of confirming the 
clumsy bi-cameral system, which has no reason 
for existence in an enlightened democracy with- 
out class lines. In view of the growing multi- 
plicity and complexity of the matters with which 
government must come to deal and the corre- 
sponding increase in intricacy of essential gov- 
ernmental processes, we may reasonably demand 
where feasible a greater simplification of the 
mere mechanism of government; and the his- 
toric structure of our legislative bodies is one of 
the most obvious points of revision. 

If no better proposal than that of the indus- 
trialists could be made, forward-looking people 
would have to lend impetus to the movement for 
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such a regime. Occupational interests certainly 
absorb the major part of the energy of the func- 
tional members of society and would constitute 
perhaps the most tenable single basis for political 
grouping and representation. In fact there is no 
reason why any person abstaining from construc- 
tive employment should have a vote; disfran- 
chisement would be a trifling penalty on para- 
sitism. It would not take long, moreover, to 
develop a reasonable measure of group under- 
standing amung now unorganized workers, such 
as housewives, bank clerks, or professors if they 
had to register and vote by occupations instead 
of by mere residence precincts. 

It is questionable, however, whether we ought 
to regard occupational interests as all-important. 
They do indeed dominate an appalling proportion 
of the population of the present time, but is it 
not the very purpose of industrial democracy and 
democratic efficiency to diminish the duration and 
strain of labor and set people free more and 
more for the soulful utilization of leisure? Will 
not the major interests of the ideal future be 
more comprehensive than those that encircle the 
job? Is it not intended that work shall cease to 
be work and become a form of gratification com- 
parable to the other elective employments of our 
waking hours, so that work and education and 
play shall be one indissoluble process? If so, a 
mere industrial congress would be an inadequate 
vehicle of universal and variant life interests and 
could not be the ultimate form of government. 
Rather may we expect people to combine into 
temperamental or cultural groups for the furth- 
erance of all their interests as active, enjoying, 
human beings. 

In order to secure an accurate resultant of all 
political forces, proportionalism is essential 
throughout the political system. Every govern- 
mental body and every. committee should be made 
up in the same proportions as was the electorate 
at the preceding election. In case of unitary 
executive offices or small councils, the principle 
of preferential voting must be applied since strict 
proportional representation is in the nature of 
things impossible. It should be indoctrinated into 
every citizen and every official as the essence of 
patriotism that legitimate government involves the 
utmost attempt to balance every measure and 
every administrative act in as nearly as possible 
exact correspondence to the various weights of 
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opinion expressed in the numerical distribution of 
votes at the polls. To attempt to frame a law or 
administer an office in any other tenor should be 
construed as the essence of treason. Of course 
absolute precision of representation in law, ordi- 
nance, and procedure would be unattainable; yet 
it should be recognized as the standard and goal 
of all reputable political endeavor. Thus no one’s 
taste would be fully met save in so far as the 
populace accepted freely as their own desire the 
ideal of proportionality, but no group would feel 
itself regarded as a contemptible cipher. 

The present is a period of transition and re- 
quires methods and forms of administration that 
will accommodate themselves as far as may be to 
the different degrees of advancement reached by 
various elements in our social life. If there are 
citizens to whom the geographic district seems 
still the proper unit of representation, they should, 
if possible, be allowed to have that type, provided 
they are sufficiently localized to constitute con- 
siderable local groups. If other citizens put fore- 
most their interests as workers, they should be 
allowed to secure political representation in pro- 


portion to their ability to combine for that pur- 
pose. Likewise with such as put religion fore- 
most, or science, or art, or athletics, or what not. 

Nor is such a diversity of preference neces- 
sarily attended with impractical complexity. It 
can take care of itself under proportional repre- 
sentation. Thus in a state with ten congressmen, 


though under proportional representation ll 
would be elected “at large,” yet if the people in 
one corner of the state were reasonably unani- 
mous in insisting on local representation, they 
could achieve their desire, provided, of course, 
they could mass for their candidate one-tenth of 
the voting strength of the state. If other citi- 
zens preferred to be represented as laborers, they 
could arrange their votes to that end. Other 
voters indifferent to locality and the job could 
assemble themselves as they saw fit and if in 
large enough numbers could secure representation 
for their respective tastes. 

Proportional representation, then, is the method 
of a flexible democracy. Under it, representa- 
tive bodies would be microcosms faithfully reg- 
istering the composition of the social whole, or 
at least responsible for so doing. Sundry minori- 
ties now suffocated, repressed, and embittered by 
exclusion from official affairs would become 
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wholesome members of the body politic and 
operate as a restraint on heady majorities. We 
could escape from the common notion that democ- 
racy means the absolute sway of the majority 
save as limited by constitutional restrictions, and 
we should find in it the sovereignty of all; so that 
policies would be the accurate resultant of the 
recognized interplay of all social interests in pro- 
portion to their several strengths. 

Theoretically, proportional representation might 
result in almost any type of composition for gov- 
ernmental bodies from the old-fashioned geogra- 
phic representation to that known as the indus- 
trial commonwealth devoid of political govern- 
ment. In practice it would probably never re- 
duce to a homogeneous method, and therein lies 
one of its chief excellencies—its scope for the 
individuality and variety of human temperament 
and interest in a free society. Such an unbound 
species of government would offer a much wider 
appeal than does the rigoristic state of the Bol- 
shevist dictatorship or even than a tolerable 
regime of industrial soviets. It seems passing 
strange that in the universal scramble of the mod- 
erates to offset the lure of Industrialism so little 
is being said about the one genuinely liberal and 
constructive type of political organization. No 
genuinely liberal party can hope to make headway 
in America under a system like the present which 
is incapable of representing any intelligent popu- 
lar interests at all save accidentally or in special 
cases of extreme effort. The rub comes in the 
fact that the dual party of conservatism can 
scarcely be interested in a common-sense and 
honest system of government until its future is 
so threatened that in order to preserve for itself 
a minority of power it may possibly install pro- 
portional representation at the eleventh hour as 
the scale is tipping to the side of the radicals. 
It is doubtful whether the liberals can have any 
real chance until that moment of transition, or 
whether they have any real mission meanwhile 
save to support the drive of the radicals toward 
that shifting of power. 

In the next place, democracy is not a govern- 
ment by representatives, though it may in part be 
a government through representatives. When a 
man accepts elective office in a democracy, he is 
bound to register in all matters the will of his 
constituency as nearly as it can be ascertained 
according to the principle of proportionality al- 














ready outlined. His every vote is simply a re- 
port of his constituents’ will. He is not respon- 
sible for the rightness or the wrongness of their 
mandate save insofar as he as a private citizen 
has a part in the framing of it. He has no right 
even to use his official prestige to influence his 
constituents. He is responsible only for the ac- 
curacy with which he registers the resultant of 
their wills. Political leadership must remain in 
the hands of private citizens. Elected or ap- 
pointed officials should have no initiative as to 
policy but merely as to the honest carrying-out of 
policy. The populace in a democracy is not 
acquiescent but dynamic; government does not 
derive its just powers from the consent of the 
governed but from the initiative of the citizenry. 
As an assistance in the maintenance of such a 
regime and as a check on unworthy, and a prod 
to dense representatives, the forms of direct legis- 
lation and the right of recall must be easily 
operative. 

A real democracy is not limited by a constitu- 
tion. Democracies have no use for constitutions 
save as a control upon officials. Any constitution 
that restricts in any way the utter sovereignty of 
the people, as functioning according to the prin- 
ciple of proportionality, is undemocratic, whether 
that restriction consists in limitation on the power 
of the people to enact and enforce certain types 
of law, or in making the constitution difficult of 
amendment. In a democracy the constitution 
could be amended in precisely the same way as 
any act could be passed. It is unlikely, indeed, 
that any formal constitution, even for the control 
of representatives, would be necessary in a pro- 
portional democracy possessing initiative, referen- 
dum, and recall. 

Of course a democracy imposes no arbitrary 
limitations on suffrage. All limitations must be 
such as those affected can hope to overcome by 
reasonable exertion or by mere lapse of a reason- 
able time. Thus restriction by reasons of color, 
sex, or lack of rare talents would be undemo- 
cratic; whereas it might be reasonable to impose 
age and educational requirements of a moderate 
degree. Furthermore any limitations on suffrage 
must have to do with personal qualities of the 
citizen and not be based on external circum- 
stances. Thus property or income qualifications 
are undemocratic, but it is quite consistent with 
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democracy to deny suffrage to persons voluntarily 
refraining from productive employment or pro- 
fessing a disbelief in democracy itself. 


It goes without saying that democracy is not 
democracy if it is limited as to field by anything 
save its own will. If the structure of the eco- 
nomic or cultural system is such as to make it 
impossible for the community to use free judg- 
ment and enforce its conclusions on any matter 
whatsoever, then democracy does not exist. The 
people themselves must define what things fall 
within the scope of popular sovereignty, what 
things constitute “public utilities” in the literal 
sense. Indeed the only tangible definition of 
public utility is “anything that the people con- 
siders to belong in that class.” 

If we may now venture a definition of democ- 
racy, it would run somewhat thus: Democracy 
is a social order in which every group may exert 
direct and unrestricted power on all collective 
interests in proportion to its numbers. This 
definition would of course demand the erection 
of special barriers to prevent persons of superior 
sagacity in leadership from exerting more than 
their numerical strength by influence over others. 
A real democracy will be so on guard against 
hero worship that in determination of social poli- 
cies even the great man will count no more than 
one. His scope will be in the technique of admin- 
istration and execution. 


It is possible that an exposition of the literal 
implications of the word of the hour will convince | 
many that there is no genuineness in the current 
demands for “democracy,” that in fact the aver- 
age man will never believe in democracy or strive 
for its realization. It may be that the democracy 
herein described looms as a menace to the scheme 
of social fitness and progress. Confidence in such 
unmitigated democracy must not be supposed to 
rest on the assumption that it would be infallible, 
or even that it would usually be right. The de- 
cisions of a democracy will, as far in the future 
as we can see, usually be wrong, but they will 
be less wrong than would be the policies of any 
lesser group that might conceivably get and exer- 
cise sovereignty by other means. Herein lies our 
hope of welfare, our hope of progress, and herein 
lies the challenge of the new day to such as pro- 
fess aversion to dictatorships. 
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I. Contact oF TEACHERS WitH SoctaL 
WorRKERS 


T RECENT meetings of the American 
Sociological Society, the National. Confer- 
ence of Social Work, and the American 

Association of Training Schools for Professional 
Social Work, there has been much informal dis- 
cussion of the need for more interchange of ideas, 
personnel and teaching materials between the uni- 
versities and the profession. It seems to be ad- 
mitted that sociology and its teachers have much 
to learn from social work and from the social 
workers. 

Many leading social workers feel that in the 
lack of interchange between the independent 
careers of teaching and of professional work we 
have the source of much misunderstanding and 
lost efficiency.* 


There ought to be the closest possible contact between 
the professional administration of social work and the 
professional study of social science. The American 
Association of Social Workers seems to me a hopeful 
indication that social workers as workers are becoming 
professionally conscious, If this organization realizes 
its possibilities, it will urge on departments of sociology 
everywhere some of the practical problems faced by the 
social workers. This ought to afford an opportunity 
for many interesting and mutually helpful contacts be- 
tween thinkers and doers (if we dare separate them in 
such fashion) in the field of social efforts.’ 

The more social science can be introduced into the 
undergraduate curriculum, decidedly the better in my 
opinion. College graduates will thus to a larger extent 
be drawn into the field of social work and have the 
basis for their more technical training, whether in 
graduate courses or the professional schools. For these 
undergraduate courses it seems vital to have teachers 
very closely in touch with social work, preferably those 
who themselves have been social workers and who are 
closely affiliated with practical work. In this way, even 
the courses in theory and history of sociology may be 
constantly illustrated by modern applications, possibly 
even approached by the problem method and made more 
live to the student. 

For social workers who are not college graduates, 
courses in all three types of sociology should be made 
available through university extension courses, etc.” 

The one thing that suggests itself to me that would 
have made the work more immediately useful for the 
field which I am now in, would have been covered if 


* The sources of the quotations in small type will be found in 
the key at the end of the article. 
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the professors that were giving this instruction could 
have had more direct contacts with the field of social 
work themselves.* 

Candidates’ preparation in these studies influences me 
favorably in my selection. The only suggestion I can 
make is that of a closer relation to social agencies 
working in various fields.* 

These opinions, as will be seen, are typical. 
Let us, then, contribute to this closer relation be- 
tween the teachers and the social workers by 
listening to what the social workers have to say, 
first in criticism, then in more definite proposals, 
concerning undergraduate sociology. 

In the selection of the opinions for this “sym- 
posium” the writer, a teacher and formerly a so- 
cial worker, was guided by the degree of definite- 
ness in the suggestions and criticisms, rather than 
by their favoring of the subject or of any one 
way of teaching it. 

It should be said, in justice to the teachers of 
sociology, that the subject has other claims upon 
it quite as pressing and legitimate as those of so- 
cial work, and that many of the changes sug- 
gested have been in effect under progressive 
teachers for many years since the critics had their 
training. 

At the same time, these considered opinions, 
many of them, coming as they do from those who 
as employers see the more recent results of our 
undergraduate teaching, should be considered as 
having real weight and value for conscientious 
instructors. 

Most of the quotations seemed to fall naturally 
into certain groups. A few were divided for con- 
venience in comparison without, it is hoped, af- 
fecting the essential ideas expressed. 


II. Atoor ABSTRACTION IN SOCIAL THEORY 


Many of those who advocate closer contact of 
the teaching staff with social work consider this 
a constructive criticism, a corrective of a too 
theoretical absorption or “escape from reality” 
into the terminology and analyses of the soci- 
ologists. From the pre-vocational standpoint such 
isolation is indeed unfortunate. 


I am always impressed with the fact that workers 
whose training is too theoretical are of little value to us." 
In new workers fresh from a sociology department 
we find the weakness results not so much from want of 
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sociological knowledge as from the want of general 
knowledge and the ability to apply to life what has been 
learned in the class room. I recently asked some stu- 
dents to name five causes of misery. On a required 
reading list they had had the chapter on “Out of Health” 
in Devine’s Misery and Its Causes. Three of them, with- 
out attempting to tell me any causes of misery said, “I 
thought we were to read only the chapter on “Out of 
Health.” 

My experience has led me to believe that sociology as 
it is presented to under-graduates in the colleges is so 
aloof from the actual problems which, as social workers 
they will have to meet, that its value is greatly limited. 
Any work in sociology is of course an asset to a beginner 
in social work, but if there were not so complete a 
separation between the teaching of sociology, and the 
training for social work as such, college students would 
offer much more desirable material for training for 
social work. This situation seems, however, to have 
changed to a marked degree in the last few years." 

Make sociology more objective for the students, based 
on their comprehension and use of original source 
material. 

Help more to develop the student’s own viewpoint and 
give more intelligent rating and outlet to student’s work 
in other fields.* 

No man can rank as an expert who does not have 
theoretical training. No man can be efficient in social 
work without constantly studying applied psychology. 

If we begin by teaching students detailed problems 
and present day movements and problems and then push 
the studies backward, to explain present conditions and 
present problems it will be more practical and interest- 
ing. I find that research work which is aimed at fully 
expounding some present problem is the very best train- 
ing for students. It teaches them to be observing and 
to be analytical and thorough.’ 

Every student of sociological theory should be re- 
quired to apply in some direct way the knowledge secured 
in the classroom. This might be done by means of let- 
ters, speeches, advertisements, conferences, etc. Our 
courses on sociology are very apt to overlook the fact 
that there is a laboratory on every street corner and in 
every assembly. We have no hesitation in using the 
demonstration or laboratory method for students who 
take up “applied sociology” and who are interested in 
actual social work, but we lack, it seems to me, the ap- 
plication in a practical way of such things as Tarde’s 
“Laws of Imitation,” of Giddings’ “Principles of Stimu- 
lus and Response to Stimulus,” to the everyday affairs of 
life.” 

I consider sociology, taught by scientific method, a 
valuable background for a social worker, provided it is 
taught in an inductive and not a deductive and theoretical 
way. The weakness of sociology is that it is a subject 
about which it is so easy to sail off into the clouds. If 
improperly taught, it is likely to weaken rather than 
Strengthen the powers of observation and argument of 
the pupil.” 

What is needed is a very radical change in the stand- 
ards of the social worker. This must come through a 
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more nearly mathematical attack on the part of sociology 
as well as through a more definite statement of the 
social service requirements in the various fields of ac- 
tivity in which social workers have been engaged. This 
latter must come from the courts, schools, hospitals, 
public and private welfare agencies. As you know, I have 
been long interested in social work, especially psychiatric- 
social work, and also I could not be doing justice to my 
professional work without constant recourse to the field 
of sociology.” 

I believe the creation of a theoretical sociology is 
part of the duty of all workers, all citizens; and that 
some outlines of that hoped-for science or philosophy 
are discernable now. Therefore that all specific inquiry 
should (much or little, but by intent always) be de- 
signed to make the theoretical questions into live ques- 
tions in the student’s thought and life. There must be 
induction and deduction all along the way, the experience 
of doing as well as of observing. In general no more 
is required than the use of known pedagogical principles 
—which rarely are applied with adult or semi-adult stu- 
dents of public affairs.” 

One thing is quite sure, that I have a great hope of 
what sociology may mean in the future to the human 
race, after the science has become a synthesis not only 
of the other sciences but of the reality of things as in- 
terpreted to it by its right hand, social work. Does this 
mean that social science must be “born again”? I do 
not know; but what medicine has been to physiology, 
what modern industry has been to chemistry, that and 
more social work could become to sociology, if the latter 
would abandon its pallid background (Comte, et al) and, 
getting down among the people build itself anew upon 
the facts of social life that can be observed and analyzed 
and tested.” 


III. Tue AttirupeE oF ENTEUSIASTIC 
PARTICIPATION 

A frequent emphasis is on the need of inspiring 
in students a realization that they, personally, 
have a responsible share in progress, and the pos- 
sible value of sociology for this purpose. 

Several opinions in this group contrast interest- 
ingly with the views of certain of the previous 
group, such as Mr. Kelso and Dr. Taft, which 
brought out the complementary need of cautious 
objectivity. 

I think the introductory course in sociology should be 
based largely upon a consideration of human traits and 
their expression in present normal relations. Social 
evolution and origins seem to me useful in giving the 
impression of growth and development as a character- 
istic of society, but dangerous as a basis for development 
of sociological theories especially with reference to 
present social organization and social progress. My ex- 
perience is that students respond to a study of abnormal 
social conditions after the first half year in introductory 
sociology. They like to think along lines of social 
engineering and reconstruction, and I think it is desir- 
able that they should have this attitude of mind culti- 
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vated rather than be left with an impression of the 
slowness of human development and the futility of 
human effort. Those who take work beyond the first 
year course will learn the difficulties along with their 
technique. 

The idea is the main thing, it seems to me; and I want 
to convince students early that society is a thing to be 
“man-handled” rather than allowed to “evolve,” that it 
should be a work of art rather than simply of “nature.” 
The artists 1 should like to see, come from the ranks of 
students of social science. With this basis of theory well 
established in the mind of the student I would give the 
most effective technical training possible, recognizing 
that what is sometimes called cultural is often very 
useful in practical work.” 

I am not sure but that the unwitting tendency of 
some sociological teaching is to make the student observ- 
ant solely of the actions and reactions of the other fel- 
low, and, if he expects to be a professional social worker, 
to be a sort of self-appointed monitor of other folks. 

In all this, let it be clearly understood—there are in- 
tended no strictures on the actual preparation for skilful, 
intelligent and specialized social work as a profession. 
I only seek to emphasize the need of universal education 
of all people in the effects of human relationships under 
all conditions, to the end that each and every one may 
make his personal contribution to a new social order 
through his own correct action, as well as by encourag- 
ing the right living of others.” 

The emphasis should be placed upon the following: 
The fact that it is possible to guide actually and mold 
the thought of society; that people in positions of power 
and leadership have a great responsibility and should 
therefore be thoroughly conversant with the experiences 
of the past, and with certain fundamental principles 
which have been worked out in connection with social 
control; that the positive, constructive point of view is 
of greatest value; that the spirit of service should moti- 
vate social workers; that as valuable as surveys and 
studies are, emphasis should always be placed upon con- 
crete achievement. (We already have enough ideas and 
suggestions which, if worked out, would move us ahead 
many years.) I do not underestimate the value of sci- 
entific research but we do need more positive, motor- 
minded people to carry out the splendid ideas which have 
been worked out in the laboratory.” 

I don’t know how undergraduate sociology should be 
modified, except by making it clear to the student all 
along the way that he himself is involved in the whole 
human process, in all situations, discussions of social 
forces, evolution and what not that the courses cover, 


The deadly evils experienced were two, it seems to me: 
1, Lack of connection between the student’s own experi- 
ence and the data of courses. 2. Discussion of data in an 
abstract and theoretical way.” 

The greatest mistake of the college or university in 
my judgment, consists in its rude suppression of the 
neighborhood instinct which the students bring with 
them. This instinct should be sympathetically nurtured 
in order that the student may be a vital factor in the 






obviate the serious difficulty resulting from the too ab- 
stract and telescopic attitude, which often makes able 
young graduates hardly available as social workers until 
after two or three years of casting abcut.* 

It should be noted that in some of the comments 
in this and the previous section there is a hint of 
impatience or even blame toward the instructors 
themselves. A few stress not merely the unreal- 
ity of the subject matter but the lack of enthu- 


siasm in the teachers. 

Unless the teacher is unusually high grade there is 
more profit to be gained through confining one’s energies 
to selected readings and their discussion than to lectures. 

Applied Sociology I believe can be more favorably 
presented as social science than social reform.” 

Undergraduate sociology could be improved by being 
taught by personalities that love their fellows and keep a 
critical mind towards all solvents and reforms.” 

Undergraduate sociology could be improved by a recog- 
nized interest of the instructor in the practical working 
problems that confront social workers of today and by 
presentation of the subject with some degree of magne- 
tism and enthusiasm. The use of the “Case Method” as 
in law, will serve to test out theory and practice and 
vitalize the subject in hand. By relating sociology to 
other sciences particularly economics, history, etc.” 


IV. Orner Suspjyects as APPROACHES TO SOCI- 
OLOGY OR SUBSTITUTES FOR IT 


A few go so far as to show a more or less overt 
opposition to the whole subject; others urge pre- 
requisites and supporting subjects as of equal 
importance with the subject itself. This group 
of opinions affords a transition to more construc- 
tive suggestions as to content and method of 
teaching. 

Sociology must be made more definite and split into 
parts to be of any service to the social worker. After all 
is it not better if we frankly admit in universities at 
least that the social sciences need after all to be super- 
vised by specialists and that the synthesis of these sci- 
ences should be left for graduates. 

The social worker, it seems to me, is safer when in- 
formed of the methodology and most recent findings in 
each of the several social sciences than when told about 
the separate conclusions which the sociologists give from 
time to time, conclusions, which new facts very soon 
after tend to falsify.” ; 

The historical science should pave the way for an 
evolutionary point of view. If the sociologists could 
give the student the broadest possible background on the 
historical side and the tools for constructive thinking, 
these, to my mind, would be the greatest possible con- 
tributions which could be made both to social work and 
to society at large.” 

I know too little of how these subjects are being pre- 
sented to the average undergraduate. I think a collateral 





creation of the sociological course. This would help to © 
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(not a minor) course in English Literature, quite as 
valuable as excursions to model rest-rooms or dirty 
neighborhoods. One can’t crowd everything into four 
years but people who have been infected with the reading 
habit in college do not always discontinue the practice 
simply because their sheepskins are signed. Excursions 
without this reading are like movies—the guide or host 
does most of the work. 

Of course sociology by the drama and fiction route is 
less arduous than when taken in undiluted doses of so 
many pages a day, but there is surely a happy medium 
for both students and instructors.” 

I have been suspecting from recent observation that 
theoretical study in economics and sociology is breeding 
an over-supply of communists, socialists, etc., meaning 
by those names thinkers who cannot see wisdom in the 
world’s experience with the family and the structure of 
government thus far and wish to order it by a ready- 
made scheme. If this criticism has truth in it, I think 
practical studies in government and anthropology should 
have much more weight in our social studies. But I do 
not speak as a school man and may be greatly in error 
in this.” 

It is my belief that the history and theory of sociology, 
and also the elements of applied sociology, could be 
taught fairly thoroughly to undergraduates if they de- 
cided by the end of the freshman year to prepare them- 
selves to be sociologists; and that in a graduate training 
school for social work (or applied sociology) applied 
sociology should be given more thoroughly and a review 
of theory and history given with a more concrete appli- 
cation to present day conditions than is desirable or pos- 
sible in grounding undergraduates in theory. 

Theory of government and knowledge of the organiza- 
tion and laws of a state are essential in the equipment of 
a social worker. This means probably another course. 

Social psychology, in the practical sense in which the 
prospective social worker needs to know it, becomes psy- 
chiatry. It is also closely related to medicine. The ele- 
ments of psychiatry and medicine should therefore be 
given in close relation to social psychology—the three 
courses requiring different lecturers who should confer 
closely.” 

The root fault of our collegiate instruction, it seems to 
me, is its failure to stimulate a really experimental atti- 
tude toward human society. For example, the dogmatic 
determinism of the psychologists is, I believe, making 
for obscurantism rather than light, at least until they 
define the limitations of their own knowledge.” 

It is not any one fixed theory I am advocating here. 
It is any hypothesis which is made not of words but of 
an attempt to state actual first hand experience. It is 
only tentative and will change with new experiences like 
any hypothesis in chemistry or physics. I am not sure 
that it would pay to try to teach such viewpoints in the 
abstract,—they would become only so many more dog- 
matic verbal statements; and I am quite sure that no 
one is fit to teach them who has not experimented with 
them in actual practice which gives him a real under- 
standing and a first hand knowledge of their tentative 
character. I do believe that the study of the behavior 
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of primitive groups, if it is not distorted by somebody’s 
pre-conceived theory (even Freud’s) but is left open to 
more than one interpretation, could be used better than 
anything except biology to give the student the back- 
ground for seeing behavior as fact regardless of per- 
sonal bias, ethical, philosophical or religious. He could 
get rid of a lot of pious rationalizing here and be ready 
to see himself and his friends more clearly. How he 
could get field practice except on himself, I do not see, 
but if the teacher were sufficiently master of his tech- 
nique, much of that self analysis could be done through 
class work. Then actual case records of analytic study 
of the behavior of a familiar group might form a factual 
basis. The experimental phase would be hard to bring 
in without case or group field work. Maybe none of 
this is possible with young people of college age and 
lack of experience but if not, how can any real psy- 
chology of the way people do behave in their social 
setting be taught? 

This would certainly involve a very frank, matter-of- 
fact dealing with sex interests. You can’t study be- 
havior and ignore sex. Perhaps that makes it impos- 
sible; yet understanding sex is certainly more necessary 
and vital to the college student and the social worker 
than a knowledge of sensations, perceptions, and memory 
or the theories of imageless thought.” 

A course in charities and corrections does not seem 
to me to qualify as “applied” anything; and for under- 
graduates it may have disadvantages as well as advan- 
tages. The chief disadvantage is that such a course 
usually presents a topical arrangement which suggests an 
altogether arbitrary, artificial and false differentiation 
between groups of disabilities or groups of handicapped 
persons. Such courses also too frequently stress machin- 
ery, classifications, laws, etc., and the combination of 
these two tendencies is likely to give a bent to the stu- 
dent’s thinking away from the problem of human psy- 
chology, of human welfare, which is the center of the 
field of social work. I think such courses could be given 
in a way to reduce this disadvantage. I find it difficult, 
however, to think of such a course as belonging to the 
field of sociology, unless that field be so broadly con- 
ceived as to include many other things, among them 
psychology.” 


V. Tue Case MetHop oF INSTRUCTION, AND 
FIELDWORK 


As a device or principle which may bring to the 
student vividness and warmth of contact as well 
as a scientific attitude toward social behavior, the 
case method is advocated, by analogy with law and 
medicine. It is, of course, not a coincidence that 
this opinion comes from the same city in which 
this method has been worked out in the Harvard 
Law School, by Cabot and others in social ethics, 
and by Healy in the Judge Baker Studies and 
other works. 
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Mr. Ufford (quoted elsewhere) and Mr. Bruno, 
both case workers, also favor the method. 


On the practical side we must do a great deal of ex- 
perimenting at the present time; and rapid assimilation in 
our schools of the material gathered in social work and 
its arrangement first as a method of understanding 
social organization and second, as a method of its 
treatment.” 

My only suggestion would be growth in the direction 
of the case system methods of instruction, such as are 
followed in the Harvard Law School and some other law 
schools. From my legal training and experience I am 
convinced that the two professions are sufficiently analo- 
gous so that the case system method of instruction, as 
opposed to the lecture system, if used by schools of social 
work, will give the most solid foundation of sociological 
theory combined with definite practice in case work.” 

My impression of recent graduates is that they do not 
secure sufficient perspective from their studies, e.g., the 
theory of the state, the relationship between the state and 
the individual are too vaguely comprehended. The lab- 
oratory method, or case system, if I may call it that, 
might well be extended further to help the student vis- 
ualize that which tends to lie in his mind as a dry flat 
thing of two dimensions.” 

As to methods of teaching I urge less lecturing, more 
discussion in class, use of the case method in teaching 
(distinguished from teaching of case method), a moder- 
ate number of personal contacts with social agencies, 
experience-getting distinguished from technical training, 
pointing out relation between theory and practice: be- 
tween abstract and concrete.” 


The “Case Method” may, of course, be used 
with or without field observation or field work. 
Outside Boston, the emphasis is largely on the 
latter, as a necessary means of vitalizing and en- 
riching the subject, especially for prospective so- 
cial workers. 

There is occasionally, however, a failure to 
make the useful distinction of field observation 
trips and practice investigation, from true field 
work practice (technical training). 


The consensus of opinion of those living in this 
house,—graduates of universities, students, and social 
workers who have not had college training,—is that after 
an experience in a settlement or doing social work any- 
where, they come to a clearer understanding of soci- 
ology.” 

I do not feel that the fullest and most comprehensive 
classroom training in the processes of case work can of 
itself produce students who have acquired the art of prac- 
ticing casework to the same degree as a course which 
comprises even a minimum of supervised field work.” 

Our first struggle with the raw recruit is to show her 
how theory is necessarily modified by practice. 

The study of sociology would better serve the interests 
of the efficiency of social workers could the instruction 
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be given daily in connection with field work, just as the 
study of a language must embody both grammar and 
literature and science both study and laboratory work. 
Something must be done to emphasize the relation be- 
tween theory and life and the impossibility of under- 
standing life without a knowledge of theory.° 

Most workers who grow into executive positions, have 
probably received training in case work, etc., but not 
from an administrative point of view. The technical 
skill of administration of policy making, and of codép- 
eration with, and guiding of board members, does not 
receive enough attention and is not given the importance 
it deserves.” 


VI. GRADUATE vs. UNDERGRADUATE FIELD 
StTupY 


Many strongly advocate the introduction of 
field work courses into the undergraduate cur- 
riculum, The compiler happens to disagree, and 
therefore includes the arguments in its favor. 
The advantages claimed, however, are in large 
part to be secured equally well by means of field 
trips and local investigations, in which credit is 
given, not for vocational training but for in- 
formational content and discipline in observation. 

All will agree with proposals that undergradu- 
ates be given more opportunities to hear and ques- 
tion social workers and other active specialists. 


I can see no more reason or excuse for a person hav- 
ing a prominent part in directing policies and work of 
public charities and corrections and social welfare with- 
out having had special social training, than for the State 
Educational system to be directed by a man who has 
had no professional educational training. 

A great deal more could be accomplished by 
increased use of the survey method. I aim not at all 
clear just how an instructor might conduct a class. all 
of whose students would be engaged constantly in some 
aspect of survey work. If one class could be cared for 
adequately, as it doubtless could, it might be difficult 
for the same instructor to conduct three or four classes 
all engaged in work of conducting surveys at the same 
time. I should avoid this difficulty by advising more in- 
structors and fewer sociological students. In other 
words, we should make the course as rich and valuable 
as possible without any consideration as to whether or 
not five or six hundred students desiring sociological 
credits should be taken care of. 

Much more could be learned concerning certain aspects 
of applied sociology by means of more effective codper- 
ation on the part of social agencies—public and private— 
in the different states. I can think of no mere inform- 
ative process that a class of sociological students might 
engage in than to develop a series of questionnaires, each 
series to be prepared by different members of the class 
and sent to all of the public agencies, at least in the U. S. 
dealing with the subject of the questionnaires. Returns 
from all the questionnaires could be summarized by the 
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various students and each in turn would present sum- 
marized reports resulting from inquiry. 

Many more students than are used at the present time 
should be available for public and private agencies for 
the purpose of investigating homes, supervising neglected 
and dependent children placed in homes, spending brief 
periods in institutions and social agencies. In other 
words, anything that will bring the student into actual 
contact with the phases of social inadequacy with which 
he will have to deal when he gets out of school, will be 
what he is in most need of.” 

I think all courses in sociology should be tied up with 
definite field work practice to be of any real value to the 
person who is choosing social work as a profession.” 

Include as much in the way of field studies as possible 
—these field studies being real assignments aimed to re- 
quire the same serious thought and detailed work that 
would be necessary if the persons concerned were doing 
it as part of a paid job. I realize that this is not easy 
to work out for a large number of students at a time, 
but I think it is worth experimenting in.” 

A course in applied sociology should be available in 
every University, as we have some 10,000 social workers 
mostly needing more light. 

Students disposed to an interest in social service might 
be given the opportunity to make special studies of par- 
ticular fields of social service and be required to check 
up with some capable social service worker in that line. 

I believe those who run such courses usually bring 
successful workers, as opportunity offers, to discuss their 
work with the students and to answer their questions.” 

No college course in sociology is complete nor, in fact, 
of very great value—unless it is accompanied by some 
“object work”—in other words: 

(1) Visits to operating social agencies. 

(2) Practical lectures by persons who are or have 
been engaged in actual social work, particularly 
family case work. 

(3) Coéperative arrangements between the college 
and social agencies so that students can get some 
actual practice at least in the elementary forms of 
case work.” 

Provide more practical work in communities in con- 
nection with the studies, and bring in lecturers from 
various fields of social work.® 

We must always learn by doing. Since my days in 
college the study of sociology and social economy has 
become much more practical, many universities adopting 
a curriculum like that of the schools of social work. I 
think this is as it should be. The theoretical study of 
sociology should be subordinate to practical courses and 
field work.® 


Our final group of quotations comes from those 
who, while valuing practice in field work, con- 
sider sociology as cultural or pre-vocational rather 
than vocational, and urge that true technical 
training in this most complex profession require 
a college degree as prerequisite. With this group, 
the compiler is in sympathy. 


Many of our students are given sociology, psychology, 
and kindred studies before they have attained a suffi- 
cient stability of judgment to be able to translate their 
study into definite contact, in other words, they have not 
lived long enough to interpret the truths taught them in 
college into actual experience. In their early work they 
do not seem to be affected in a very large degree by 
what they have learned in their studies. 

Students as a rule are not inclined to accept theories, 
even though they have been born out of the long experi- 
ence of the authors of their text books, or through the 
experience of others who have contributed their con- 
clusions to these authors. The young workers are not 
willing to draw upon such sources, as each contact which 
comes to them brings its own dramatic setting with it, 
and is accepted by the young worker as an entirely new 
thing and one which should receive an entirely new 
course of treatment, unique in its application. 

If we could devise a system of teaching these subjects 
through direct application after the students are old 
enough to understand such application, we wouid be get- 
ting somewhere. The practice of turning loose into 
serious work, a group of students who use human beings 
for the purpose of experiment, is unwise. If they could 
be kept out of the experimental field of first hand con- 
tact with their human victims until they are older, we 
could get a great deal further. First hand contact with 
the victims of society’s tragedies should be in the hands 
of experts.* 

The teaching of social case work should take place in a 
graduate department or professional school, as is the case 
in law and medicine. It does not, in my opinion, lend 
itself to undergraduate work. Social case work should 
not be taught apart from field work. The field work 
ought to be conducted by an institution that has been 
passed upon by the American Association of Social 
Workers.* 

I am a teacher of sociology with almost exclusively 
undergraduate students. Hence my answers to the ques- 
tions would be of little value to you. I do not believe 
that an undergraduate college is the place for a social 
service training, but I do very strongly believe that if 
undergraduate sociology is to have any claim to being a 
“science” rather than a philosophy of social relations, we 
should study those social processes and the principles 
underlying them which are going on in the community 
life of which we are a part. So defined, undergraduate 
sociology should have the same relationship to social 
work training as college chemistry, anatomy, economics, 
etc., have to the professional study of medicine, banking, 


etc. 


There should be a fairly sharp distinction between (1) 
theoretical and historical sociology, (2) study of con- 
crete social problems or social pathology, (3) study of 
methods dealing with social problems or social tech- 
nology. The last—social technology—should be dis- 
tinctly a part of professional training and not part of a 
general curriculum.” 
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KEY TO RESPONDENTS IN SYMPOSIUM 


*D. H. Holbrook, American Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work. 
* Mrs. Amey Eaton Watson, Philadelphia Conference on Parent- 


hood. 

* Bailey B. Burritt, Association for the Improvement of the Con- 
dition of the Poor, New York City. 

*C. C. Jones, American Red Cross, Boston, Mass. 

* Mrs. W. L. Murdoch, Alabama Child Labor Committee, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

*Edna Henry, Social Service Department, Indiana University 
<itedical), Indianapolis, Ind. 

‘Frances Taussig, United Hebrew Charities, New York City. 
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31 Mary E. McDowell, University of Chicago Settlement. 

* Walter Ufford, Federated Charities, Washington, D. C. 

% Jessica B. Peixotto, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

% Mary F. Bogue, Mothers’ Assistance Fund, Harrisburg, Pa. 

% Edna Foley, Visiting Nurse Association, Chicago, Illinois. 

* Robert Kelso, Council of Social Agencies, Boston, Mass. 

% Mary Jarrett, Smith Training School for Social Work, North 
hampton, Mass. 

% Jessie Taft, Bureau of Child Study, Philadelphia, Pa. 

*® Porter E. Lee, School of Social Work, New York City. 

*® Frank J. Bruno, Associated Charities, Minneapolis, Minn. 

*R. K. Conant, Department of Public Welfare, Boston, Mass. 

® Stuart Queen, School for Social Workers, Boston, Mass. 

Bj Colcord, Charity Organization Sciety, New York. 





* William T. Cross, formerly National Conference of Social 
Work, Chicago, Illiaois. 

*L. A. Halbert, Central Council of Social Agencies, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

* Philip P. Jacobs, National Tuberculosis Association. 

" 41 John M. Glenn, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 

™ Herman Adler, M.D., State Criminologist, Chicago, Illinois. 

* John Collier, formerly The Peoples Institute, New York City. 

4 Mary Richmond, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 

% George P. Wyckoff, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

% Elmer Scott, Civic Federation, Dallas, Texas. 

* Thomas E. Rivers, Community Service, Inc. 

* Henry W. Thurston, School of Social Work, New York City. 

*R. A. Woods, National Federation of Settlements. 

* Frank Foisie, Waterfront Employers’ Union, Seattle, Wash. 


*% Sabina Marshall, Women’s Protective Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

%5 J. L. Wagner, State Board of Charities, St. Louis, Mo. 

* Elizabeth L. Holbrook, Associated Charities, Boston, Mass. 

** Shelby M. Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 

%8 Arthur J. Strawson, National Tuberculosis Association. 

%T,. J. Edmonds, Iowa Tuberculosis Association, Des Moines, 
Towa. 

Lee Hanmer, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 

“ Charles L. Chute, National Probation Association. 

# Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull, Board of Inspectors of Child Labor, 
Portland, Oregon. 

* Karl de Schweinitz, Society for Organizing Charity, Phila- 
dephia, Pa. 

“ Howard Jensen, Butler College, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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GROUP PLAN OF ORGANIZING CLASSES IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Stuart A. QUEEN 


has been trying out what may be called a 

group plan of organizing classes in Soci- 
ology and Economics. These experiments, if 
such they may be termed, have been made in Sim- 
mons College, Illinois State Normal University, 
and the University of Kansas. The courses in 
which they have been tried and the number of 
times in each are as follows: 


Om A PERIOD of four years the writer 


Elements of Sociology (3 times). 

Elements of Economics (2 times). 

Social Problems—Population, Immigration and_ the 
Negro (1 time). 

Educational Aspects of Social Work (1 time). 

Community Organization (3 times). 

Social Pathology (2 times). 


The chief purposes of the method to be de- 
scribed below are these: (1) To individualize 
the members of large classes, (2) to develop team 
work among students, involving a division of 
labor and a correlation of separate efforts through 
discussion in small groups, (3) to stimulate the 
students’ initiative, (4) to stress methods of 
studying social problems rather than mere con- 
tent of texts and lectures. 

The general plan has been to conduct a course 
in the ordinary manner with lectures and limited 
discussion for the first few days or weeks. Then 
a quiz is given which is designed so far as pos- 
sible to determine what students are most able to 
organize their ideas and think constructively with 
reference to the problems of the course. The 
instructor then presents a number of topics or 
problems representing the tasks to be undertaken 
by the groups which are presently formed. So 
far as possible each student is allowed to choose 
the group in which he will work by expressing 
first, second and third choices of topic and also 


naming other members of the class with whom 
he would like to be associated. The division of 
the class into groups is followed by the selection 
of leaders, partly on the basis of the quiz, but 
wherever possible on the basis of previous knowl- 
edge of the students. Where the instructor is not 
acquainted with the students and where it seems 
impossible to get the desired information by means 
of the quiz, the students are sometimes allowed to 
select their own leaders. The size of the groups 
ranges from four to eight, but the usual number 
is five or six. 

The frequency of group meetings varies with 
the period through which the course runs. In a 
six-weeks summer course, each group meets once 
a week, sometimes more often. In an eighteen 
weeks seinester, groups will meet not less than 
six and usually not more than twelve times. Ordi- 
narily the instructor attends about one-half or 
one-third of the group meetings. At these meet- 
ings plans are made for securing bibliography, the 
readings are distributed among members of the 
group and there is discussion of materials as- 
sembled by individual students. In some groups 
this division of labor and correlation of results 
have been admirably done, and in others, as might 
be anticipated, have been “bungled.” Usually a 
part of the program consists in presentation by a 
group to the class as a whole of a report in which 
findings are summarized. Then the class has an 
opportunity to question the members of the group 
and to discuss the data they have presented. 
Sometimes this presentation is divided so that 
each group has both a preliminary and a final 
report. In other cases each reports only once. 
Sometimes the time given to each group has cov- 
ered two class periods of fifty minutes each, and 
at other times only one period. 
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In rating groups, the instructor takes account 

of the following items: 

(1) Effectiveness of presentation of report. 

(2) Value of data presented. 

(3) Value, organization and quantity of data assem- 
bled, whether presented to the class or not. 

(4) Team work, including both leadership and par- 
ticipation by individual members of the group. 

(5) A vote by members of the whole class on the rela- 
tive value to themselves of the several reports 
presented. 

In its simplest form, this group plan may be il- 
lustrated by what was done in two classes in Ele- 
ments of Economics, at the Illinois State Normal 
University in the summer of 1922. The topics 
selected concentrated the interest of each group 
on a particular industry with which the members 
were asked to become as concretely familiar as 
possible, assembling material not merely for a 
more or less formal report, but also to contribute 
to the more abstract discussion of economic prin- 
ciples presented in the text book. These topics 
included among others the following industries: 
coal mining, steel, textiles, men’s clothing, meat 
packing, agriculture. Each group met at least 
five times and had one hour in which to report its 
findings to the class. The instructor attended five 
meetings of each group. The leaders were 
selected by the students themselves because all 
were strangers to the instructor. The students 
displayed much interest in the plan and with the 
exception of a few individuals, who were rather 
easily identified, all took an active part and co- 

operated in a very wholesome fashion. The fol- 

lowing year one member of one of these classes 
circulated a questionnaire among his fellow stu- 

dents and used the returns as a basis for part of a 

special report in a course on Educational Psy- 

chology. 
“1. Do you think the plan requires too much time on 
the part of the students doing the work? 

2. Do you think the tendencies to ‘sponge’ which 
some members of the groups might show can be 
satisfactorily controlled? 

3. Is the plan worth the effort it takes? 

4. What are the chief gains of the plan? 

5. For what grade of students is it suitable?” 


The returns were summarized by this student in 
the following words: 
aes Bi 


They were fully paid for the time required to 
make the project a success. 

2. It did give an opportunity for a person to ‘sponge,’ 
but there was little or none of it done. 


In the 
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cases where it was done, the instructor was aware 

of it and the offender suffered the consequences. 

The members on the whole codperated well. 

It was well worth the effort. 

5. It is best suited for college students but some 
thought it could be effectively used in the high 

school.” 


SP a 


The most elaborate form in which this group 
plan has been tried is the scheme now being used 
in two sections of a course in Social Pathology. 
There are approximately sixty students in each 
section. Identical topics are used by groups in 
the two classes. The following is a list of these 
topics : 

(1) Divorce, Desertion and Non-support. 

(2) Children without Parental Care. 

(3) Old Age Unprovided For. 

(4) Unemployment and Irregular Employment. 

(5) Women and Children in Industry. 

(6) Sickness. 

(7) The Crippled and Disabled. 

(8) Mental Disease and Feeble-mindedness. 

(9) Housing. 

This being an intermediate course, many of the 
students are known to one or the other of the two 
instructors. Before the classes met, and after 
registration, the two instructors went over the 
lists and selected temporary group chairmen. 
When the first section met both instructors were 
present, the one who was to have permanent 
charge of that section announcing the general 
plan of work, the study topics and temporary 

chairmen. (These last had been notified in ad- 
vance and their consent to serve as temporary 
chairmen had been secured.) The students were 
asked to indicate in writing their choice of prob- 
lem, leader and comrades. Then the instructor 
for that section, together with the temporary 
chairmen, assembled the written choices and with- 
drew to another room to divide the students into 
groups, the other instructor remaining to explain 
further the plan of the course. It was possible 
with the preliminary information available to 
divide the class into groups at this first session. 
Of course, a few changes had to be made later, 
but the number was exceedingly small. When the 
second section met, the processes just described 
were repeated except that the rdles of the two 
instructors, of course, were reversed. 

The following week the class was seated by 
groups, and each temporary chairman collected 
from each student in his group an assessment of 
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$3.50. Later these funds were turned over to a 
treasurer chosen by the members of the group. 
With the money thus collected, all textbooks, 
magazines and other supplementary reading are 
purchased. A typical group budget is approxi- 
mately as follows: 








Two copies of text No. 1 $ 8.00 
Two copies of text No. 2 8.00 
Two subscriptions to Survey, 4 mos......... 2.70 


Other books, pamphlets, magazines, etc. 5.80 





Total $ 24.50 





At the end of the semester the materials are to be 
sold to individuals in or out of the class, perhaps 
at a public auction, and the proceeds are to be 


divided among the members of the several groups. 

The scheme of group meetings involves first a 
preliminary session of the nine group leaders 
with the instructor ; then after that the instructor 
meets three groups each week, thus meeting each 
group once in three weeks. With some excep- 
tions, the groups are meeting under the leadership 
of their own chairmen once a week. Since this 
is a three-hour course, students are expected to 
spend six hours each week out of class in prepa- 
ration for it. Of this time, they are supposed to 
devote about three hours to general reading from 
the textbooks and the remainder of their time to 
the study of their special problem, including the 
group meetings. 


CENTRIFUGAL AND CENTRIPETAL FORCES IN SOCIAL 
CASE WORK 


Moire Ray Carrot 


HE FOCUS of interest in social case work 
today seems to have shifted somewhat 
from family case work to special fields. 

It is easier to interest students in hospital or 
psychiatric social work, in agencies dealing with 
children or with delinquents or in personnel or 
welfare work in industry than in family case 
work. Some of those who for years have been 
connected with other agencies speak rather dis- 
paragingly of family case work, and at times go 
so far as to suggest that their clients are not the 
type of individuals who would care to seek aid 
of the family service organization. 

Reasons given for these attitudes are various. 
Some say that work with the entire family is less 
interesting, or again, less constructive. Others 
believe that many families are hopeless as a unit, 
that it is better to separate and give special 
treatment to those individuals who can really be 
aided. Thus children, or the sick, or the mentally 
disordered seem to improve when temporarily 
lifted out of a seemingly hopeless family environ- 
ment. Still others, admitting that the condition of 
a specific individual with whom they are dealing 
may be more easily corrected through improve- 
ment of the whole family situation, hesitate or re- 
fuse to turn the case over to the attention of the 
family welfare organization. They often do this 
because they believe the family too “high grade” 


to be so referred. Sometimes they profess to 
fear pauperization. 

Underneath these causes is there a more funda- 
mental reason for this eclipse of the family case 
working agency by other organizations dealing 
with special problems? Does this tendency repre- 
sent a real passing of the need for an organiza- 
tion which attacks the problems of the family as 
a whole? In this age of specialization should this 
parent agency be content to decline in importanice, 
giving way to other activities of which it has been 
forerunner? Or does this represent on the whole 
merely a visualization of special problems to be 
followed by returning emphasis upon the family 
as a whole? 

To many the latter seems more probable. If 
this be true, it would seem valuable for family 
case working agencies to gain experience from the 
excursion of many into these allied fields. It 
would also seem essential that those in various 
specialized branches of case work see their rela- 
tionship to family work as a whole. Finally, it 
is helpful to persons entering social work to see 
the trends in this rapidly expanding profession. 

Reasons for the shift in emphasis to agencies 
dealing with special types of problems are not 
hard to find. Chief among them is probably the 
narrow concept of their function held by earlier 
Charity Organization Societies. They focused 
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upon economic problems. Their harsh attitude 
disfigured the beautiful word, “charity.” Their 
unwisdom pauperized.1 They repelled those who 
should have sought their assistance. As a result 
they have brought upon themselves and their 
successors community criticism and distrust. 
Workers in other agencies have often accepted 
public evaluation of the Charity Organization 
Society. Other ways are sought to assist a family 
in need when it is considered too self-respecting 
to accept aid of the family welfare organization. 

Failure to individualize various members of the 
family and their needs has also been responsible 
for shift in emphasis to special problems. An 
important health, child welfare, or psychiatric 
problem which a family case worker has slighted 
during a long period of contacts seems to many 
to present an argument for development of spe- 
cial agencies to handle the neglected problems. 
As a matter of fact, today it may only show too 
great a case load in the family service organiza- 
tion. Again it may result from recruiting the 
staff from inadequately trained individuals. 

Much of the attitude of superiority which 
workers in specialized fields sometimes exhibit to- 
ward the family service agency is understandable 
when one considers the type of worker formerly 
abounding in the Charity Organization Society. 
Too often it comprised broken-down gentility, 
too untrained for anything else; men who had 
been failures in the ministry and dared not ad- 
venture into business; benevolent individuals de- 
siring emotional stimulation; widows needing 
jobs; or unadjusted individuals following their 
physician’s recommendation to take up “social 
welfare work” in the attempt to restore their men- 
tal or social balance. Social service was not a 
profession but rather an emotion or a means of 
economic or social rehabilitation of the social 
worker. There was in most cases no body of tech- 
nique. Where newcomers were formally inducted 
into the job, instead of being left to shift for them- 
selves, the methods they were taught were ques- 
tionable, to say the least, in the light of modern 
practice. Until within the last two decades there 
were no schools for training social workers. 
Therefore those who entered the field with 
trained minds and a scientific point of view had 
no professional standards or technique to direct 


1 Robert Hunter’s “Poverty,” for example, opens with a de- 
vastating criticism of the Charity Organization Society. 





them. They were guided only by their intuitions 
and by the mistakes of centuries that hung like 
mill-stones about their necks. Even these mis- 
takes have been analyzed or evaluated by histor- 
ical methods only within the last few years. 

However, the same situation obtains with child- 
ren’s and medical social workers, and probation 
officers. It is doubtful whether the family service 
agencies include any more hang-overs from the 
older regime than do these other organizations. 
Training for family case workers has probably 
been much better standardized. Present day so- 
called specialists in the field of social service often 
have no special training, or at most six weeks or 
three months of some subject such as psychiatry. 
Often they have no general training upon which 
to base their “specialty.” Insistence upon the 
supreme importance of their special sphere of 
work frequently results, therefore, from ignor- 
ance of the whole field of endeavor. 

Another reason for shift in emphasis may per- 
haps be found in impatience at the slowness of 
results to be gained through working with a 
whole family. For a short period of time, taking 
a child entirely away from an undesirable family 
situation may seem the most constructive plan 
possible. Attending to physical or psychiatric 
difficulties also gives the worker a small enough 
unit of effort so that she is able, many times, to 
secure measurable results. Compared to such 
tangible pieces of work, years of effort spent upon 
a complex family situation seem hopeless and 
futile. The family group as a whole yields so 
slowly to treatment that discouragement is under- 
standable. Generations are needed to show re- 
sults of effort. Some families never seem to im- 
prove. Many cases are closed for lack of time or 
staff to see them through. There is little wonder 
that the specialties that seem to produce speedier 
results attract more workers. 

Yet as we visualize and treat the individual or 
the family situation as a whole may we be sure 
of constructive results in the long run through a 
system of specialization? Is it more constructive 
to take the child away from a difficult family 
situation than to leave him there and attempt to 
work with the entire family? There is danger of 
failing to develop in him a sense of responsibility 
toward his family. He may exhibit this lack 
later in his relations to society in general. There 
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is danger at times of cutting him adrift from his 
family and turning him out externally adjusted 
to society but without roots to hold him through 
critical periods. To be sure, at times the child 
must be removed from his family. Must not the 
decision to do this, however, rest upon thorough 
analysis of the family situation as a whole made 
by those trained in this procedure rather than by 
those accustomed to view the child as a fairly 
independent unit? 

In the same way, a medical or psychiatric case 
frequently must be treated with reference to the 
entire family. This does not involve merely sup- 
erficially smoothing the path of the patient in his 
family life, or temporary, forced adjustment of 
the family to his needs. Often it requires thor- 
ough analysis and treatment of the whole home 
situation. Unless the medical or psychiatric 
worker has had training in family case work she 
has the same chances of successful accomplish- 
ment of her purpose that anyone else in a different 
but allied field would have, and no more. In 
action our special agencies often contradict their 
verbal demands for training for admission to so- 
cial work, for they do family case work without 
adequate training in that field. The worker in a 
special field may try to isolate the individual from 
his family, or, finding that impossible, to step in 
and do family case work. Overlapping and con- 
flict ensue, if the latter method is used. Its ob- 
vious wastefulness need only be mentioned. 


Special phases of social work only serve to 
turn the attention more strongly to the need for 
a general upbuilding of the family. The child, 
the medical case, or the delinquent are largely 
products of the family. Their treatment involves 
consideration of the family as a whole. Con- 
sciousness of this fact is being expressed by 
thoughtful workers in some of the special fields. 
If prediction were wise, we should suggest that 
the emphasis in the not distant future would lie 
more upon family case work than at present and 
that the tendency would be toward inclusion of 
some of the more specialized social activities into 
the older organization. From a financial stand- 
point this would not be unwise. A drive for funds 
to maintain three hundred charitable agencies in 
one city would seem to indicate need for concen- 
tration of effort and reduction of administrative 


overhead.? Paucity of leaders for various agen- 
cies would also lead to demand for unification 
into the older organization of some agencies that 
have led an independent existence. 

If it be true that the emphasis in the future may 
lie more than today upon family case work, there 
is much for family service organizations to learn 
from this phase of development of specialties 
through which we are passing. Interest in spe- 
cial problems has arisen because charity organiza- 
tion societies have in the past largely failed to 
meet specific needs. Attention of the family wel- 
fare agency must be focused upon such problems. 
The organization must develop a staff competent 
to see and to handle special situations as they 
arise and to know when to call in or codperate 
with an expert. Thus it can counteract the cen- 
trifugal forces tending to withdraw certain func- 
tions from itself. Moreover, because the field of 
family case work is so rich in possibilities, the 
family agency must discover its logical adminis- 
trative unit. Some types of problems, because 
they demand special preparation or because they 
are unusually complex in nature, may require spe- 
cial agencies. Where this is the case the situation 
should be accepted by the family case working 
agency and functional relations developed with 
such organizations. In all of this it would seem 
that the family agency should assume intelligent 
leadership in the situation and not follow perforce. 

Appreciation of the relationships of specialized 
agencies to one that deals with the family as a 
whole should serve to diminish friction that some- 
times occurs between various agencies in a com- 
munity. Graceful acceptance by an independent 
organization of a subordinate position in a family 
agency is not easy, especially for the executives 
of both agencies concerned. Sometimes this offers 
a solution, however. When the organizations are 
to remain independent, careful and intelligent at- 
tention to functional relations is essential. It 
should be possible to build up a body of procedure 
satisfactory to both sides which wili determine 
when, for example, a dependent, or delinquent, 
or scholarship, or sick child is the concern of the 
children’s agency and when it should be handled 
as a family problem. When and under what cir- 


2 Multiplicity of agencies does not, of course, always or even 
generally signify waste or overlapping. It sometimes illustrates 
wholesome experimentation or focus of interest upon new fields 
of social service or development of a bona fide specialty. 
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cumstances a case should be handled by a medical 
or family social agency should be determined 
upon the basis of intelligent discussion of the 
various aspects of the problem by both agencies.® 

At times it is possible and highly desirable that 
more than one agency work on a case. This can 
be done with benefit to agencies as well as to 
clients if organizations will mutually define their 
fields of effort and keep to them. They can then 
cooperate rather than interfere with each other’s 
plans. 

Such practice involves at times, transfer of a 
case from one agency to another as the situation 
of the client changes. This can only be effected 
satisfactorily if the technique of both agencies is 
substantially the same. The specialized agency 
may not go as far into the problems of the family 
or the family agency into the special technique 
of another form of social work; but a transfer 
should not involve undoing the work of the other 


* Typical of wasteful controversy and practice is the demand 
sometimes found, made by hospital social workers that family 
case workers not in on the case for any other purpose see that 
patients are taken to clinics. The writer has not been able to 
discover the reason for thus turning an obvious duty of the 
hospital social worker over to the family agency. 
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agency or retracing steps to cover essential points 
neglected in earlier phases of treatment. It is for 
this reason that workers in special fields should 
have training and considerable experience in 
family case work. 


Also it would seem to require that family case 
workers have a thorough and sympathetic under- 
standing of the functions, methods, and special 
technique of other social agencies besides their 
own. In practice, training first in a family case 
working agency might be suggested for all enter- 
ing the field of social case work. Concerted study 
by the entire staff of the functions, and technique 
of other forms of social work and their mutual 
relationships should be a part of the program of 
an alert family case working agency. 


To the young person about to enter the field 
of social case work, intrigued by the “construc- 
tive’ possibilities of psychiatric or medical or 
children’s work, the whole field with its interre- 
latiens should be laid open. For her or for him 
it would seem wisest to begin in the family case 
working agency. 


QUALITY VERSUS QUANTITY: THE GOAL OF COM- 
MUNITY ORGANZATION 


E. C. LinpEMAN 


ization shares what is common to Ameri- 

can social theory, namely, a heavy burden 
of quantitative concepts. One frequently en- 
counters such affirmations as: “The problem of 
community organization is to increase the num- 
ber of socializing contacts.” In this statement 
the quantitative concept (number) is balanced by 
a qualitative concept (socializing contacts). The 
essence of the problem is, of course, contained in 
the meaning of the term “socializing.” To many, 
the term simply connotes increased human rela- 
tionships ; the person who lives within a circle of 
few human contacts is assumed to be less social- 
ized than the person whose life is touched on many 
sides by many other persons. But this is a mean- 
ing of doubtful value. 

The number of social contacts is obviously im- 
portant since it carries the presumption that life 
is richer in its potentialities to the person whose 
opportunities for sharing in the lives of others 


ct gee LITERATURE on community organ- 


are varied. But this is merely a presumption of 
potential possibilities. Whether life is actually 
enriched by the increased contacts depends upon 
values which are qualitative. When the contacts 
between Germany and England were few and 
restricted to cultural and conjugal exchanges, the 
relation between the two nations engendered only 
attitudes of good-will. When the contacts in- 
creased in number after the rise of industrialism, 
the increasing contacts produced new frictions 
which in the end resulted in negative values. If 
England and Germany are ever again to interact 
in such manner as to increase their mutual social- 
ization, the process will not be one of increased 
quantitative relations but rather of deepened 
qualitative relations. But it is not necessary to 
go so far afield for illustrative materials; quanti- 
tatively considered, a modern apartment house 
with its intensified possibilities for social contacts 
should result in a high degree of socialization. I 
have just been entertained in a modern cooper- 
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ative apartment where much of the conversation 
centered about the petty frictions existing between 
the various families who share the same roof but 
live in separated spheres of value. 

If the term “socializing” is to be regarded and 
used as a qualitative concept, it will be necessary 
to extract or subtract numerous quantitative con- 
notations which it now carries. Numbers, even 
in the sphere of mathematics, are unimportant as 
Dinge an Sich. The fruitfulness of algebra lies 
in the fact that it constitutes a method for dealing 
with relations. This fruitfulness increases from 
the moment we leave the table of additions and 
reaches its highest usefulness in calculus. The 
gains which have been made in the field of biology 
have been cumulative since the formula of ob- 
servation and experiment has been changed from 
a + bto (a X b). The social sciences will re- 
main static just so long as emphasis is placed on 
a and then on b. The formula of the social sci- 
ences is not human nature plus environment, but 
rather human nature times environment. Obser- 
vation should not be directed at the individual 
and then at the group but rather at the group as 
a relation between individuals. Groups within a 
community are the co-efficients of individuals and 
the community process is the relation between 
these co-efficients. The purely quantitative illus- 
ions of sociology can be dispelled only when alge- 
braic science takes the place of arithmetic social 
science. People are not socialized when they are 
merely added together ; socialization begins only 
when people are multiplied. I may meet and 
converse with ten people in a single day with no 
significant social results. Between the eleventh 
person and myself something significant does 
happen and I go forth with new gifts. From 
whence did they come? Quantitatively consid- 
ered, it would be correct to say that the new gift 
— «x was the result of 1 +1+1+4+1+41 
+14+14+1+4+1+4+1+1orxqma+b 
+eo+d+et+fitg+h+i+j +k, but 
this is precisely what all of my experience con- 
tradicts. Objective analysis of my social contacts 
leads inevitably to the conclusion that in one case 
x = y — a, or y + b, while in the other, the 
creative instance, x == (k X y). The x of the 
social sciences is always a k X y relation, and 


both the method and the application of the social 
sciences converge upon (k X y). I (y) cannot 
be really socialized by increasing or decreasing the 
number of my plus or minus contacts. I can only 
be socialized by interactions, interpenetrations, in- 
tegrations in which the sum is not greater than 
the parts but different. 


Community organization in theory and practice 
is too frequently content with additions. The 
goal is too often merely that of visualizing num- 
bers. The technique consists of means whereby 
persons who were once isolated are now brought 
into contact. And the result is usually a slow but 
sure disintegration. The persons brought to- 
gether are so much alike, so much devoted to the 
same interests, that they have nothing to bring to 
each other; the new contacts end in displacing 
individual mediocrity to make room for collective 
mediocrity. The genius of the Rotarian concept 
of organization resides in its attempt to organize 
difference rather than likeness. Unfortunately, 
the earlier promises of this form of organization 
have not been fulfilled, since the differences were 
never allowed to become functional. Superficial 
and premature striving for codperative action has 
led again to sentimental sameness, to mediocrity, 
and to agreement upon generalized but non-func- 
tional principles. 


The emphasis in community organization is not 
likely to shift to the qualitative base until we are 
ready to face with candor the reality of conflict- 
ing interests. So long as we are deluded into the 
belief that life is enriched when I can possess 
more of the same thing which you possess we 
shall be content with a quantitative social science. 
This simple formula of life precludes the possi- 
bility of discovering new values. Under its dis- 
cipline, the problem of life is always “how much” 
and never “what for?” The measurement of 
community organization will continue to be, “how 
many came?” instead of “what happened?” The 
goal is unworthy. The number of social contacts 
is destined to be increased whether we desire it or 
not; inventions and economic processes will at- 
tend to that. The social sciences must evaluate 
the meaning and give direction to the fruitfulness 
of these inevitably increasing contacts. 
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COUNTY ALLOWANCES IN MINNESOTA IN 1922 


Mitprep DENNETT MuDGETT 


HEN THE WAVE of enthusiasm for 

mothers’ pensions swept the United States 

about ten years ago, there was a‘ wide 
divergence of opinion among social workers as to 
the advisability of such a movement and many 
fears were expressed as to the timeliness of the 
legislation and as to the results of such rapid 
growth. 

Briefly, the objections to widows’ pensions, as 
they were then called, were these: the introduc- 
tion of pensions would delay the progress of social 
insurance, which was felt to be more funda- 
mental; appropriations from public funds would 
not permit adequate pensions; if these pensions 
had to be supplemented by private relief agen- 
cies, there would be a perplexing problem of sup- 
ervision; again, the juvenile court, the agency 
designated in most states to administer the law 
was inadequately equipped to handle such a large 
probiem and there was the danger that the ad- 
ministration of the legislation would fall into 
politics. 

The Minnesota law in 1913, was one of the 

rst to be enacted. Since that time, statistical 
studies of the results of the act in Minnesota, have 
been prepared by the Children’s Bureau for the 
legislature and one intensive study of a few rep- 
resentative cases was made in 1921 by Florence 
Nesbitt. But there has been no state-wide survey 
of the administration of county allowances prior 
to the present study. The object was not only to 
see whether the fears of the case workers who 
opposed the law a decade ago have been realized 
in Minnesota, but to determine how successfully 
the purpose of the law is being carried out. 


ScorpE AND SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


An intensive and inclusive study of every family 
in the state which received a county allowance in 


1922 would require the full time services of many 
trained workers for several months and would 
be enormously expensive. The questionnaire 
method has, therefore, been necessary in collect- 
ing data outside the Twin Cities, although in Ram- 
sey and Hennepin counties students from the 
University of Mianesota were permitted to gather 
information from the case records. Besides the 
data on these schedules, the early files of the 
Children’s Bureau are especially valuable in show- 
ing the status of county allowances before the 
child weltare boards were functioning. The study 
of these later records will indicate the degree of 
success of the courts in administration of the law 
when there was no codperating agency to assist 
them. 

The questionnaire used in securing data outside 
the Twin Cities was extremely simple and could 
be filled out in long hand by untrained volunteers. 
This was necessary because the amount of money 
available for clerical purposes is too limited to 
permit the typing of satisfactory case records in 
most counties, to say nothing of data for statistical 
studies. This is true even in the seventeen coun- 
ties where in January, 1922, either a full or part 
time trained worker was employed. In spite of 
these difficulties fifty-two counties out of eighty- 
six replied. (An additional county, making 87, 
has been created since the study was started.) 
The data concerns 1,435 families or 58 per cent of 
the total 2,448 which received county allowances 
in 1922. 

From a numerical viewpoint this sample might 
be considered representative, but the organization 
files of the Children’s Bureau show probable rea- 
sons for lack of response from the other thirty- 
four counties. With two or three exceptions, the 
counties which failed to respond were those in 
which least had been accomplished in developing 
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case work standards, and yet, in half these coun- 
ties child welfare boards have been organized and 
have been asked by the court to supervise mothers 
who are receiving allowances. 


CouNTIES IN WuHiIcH ALLOWANCE Law Is 
NON-OPERATIVE 


Although the law was enacted in 1913, there 
were six counties nine years later in which it 
was non-operative. The law provides that the 
counties shall pay the allowances out of the rev- 
enue fund of the county rather than the poor fund. 
This places the recipient in a different category 
than one receiving outdoor relief and is important 
in protecting the confidence of the family, since 
the names of those receiving poor relief in many 
counties have to be published in the newspapers 
in the county auditor’s report. The law also pro- 
vided that the state should reimburse each county 
to the extent of one-third of all money expended 
for county allowances. The appropriations com- 
mittee of the legislature has never been willing 
to meet this obligation of the state, although dur- 
ing the 1922-23 session of the legislature, the 
senate approved a bill requiring them to do so. 
The house was not given an opportunity to act on 
it. In the light of this situation it is perhaps sur- 
prising that the law is non-operative in only six 
counties. But stranger still is the fact that the 
failure of the state to meet its obligations was not 
given as a reason in a single instance where the 
provisions of the law are not being met. The in- 
fluence of this financial difficulty is felt most in 
the size of the allowances, a point that will be dis- 
cussed later. 

One county has contested the law as unconstitu- 
tional. The case has been in the courts for two 
years. The District Court sustained the allow- 
ance, but the county is appealing to the Supreme 
Court. 

In the other five counties the real reason for 
the failure of the law to function is the fact that 
the county commissioners or the probate judge or 
the county attorney are opposed, perhaps because 
they fear the necessity of granting the maximum 
allowance, which would be higher than the usual 
poor relief grant. This reason is often camou- 
flaged by saying that the mothers are unwilling 
to have their children adjudged dependent in 
court or by the statement, “it is unnecessary for 
the mothers in our county to go to the courts for 


assistance.” The real situation is more often like 
county X—in which the county attorney told the 
superintendent of schools that she was not being 
paid “to go around and hunt up trouble,” that is, 
families eligible for county allowance. One 
county attorney thought such a plan meant “too 
much coddling” and another said “the mothers 
were not capable of handling money.” In every 
one of these counties there was at least one family 
and usually more receiving help from the poor 
fund, either township or county, although eligible 
for an allowance. (When the township spends 
more for poor relief than it has levied, the county 
must pay three-fourths of the overdraft.) 


One county is described by a field representative 
of the Children’s Bureau as having “a shut-in 
personality.” The judge who is a banker by pro- 
fession, never heard of the University Hospital 
(a state institution available for general medical 
care for all residents); and the women in the 
county seemed to be “gossipy or enjoying ill 
health.” The county seat decided to cut down 
expenses by hiring the cheapest teachers available. 
Within three months four children had to be sent 
to a correctional institution and two teachers had 
to be discharged, one because of conduct and one 
because of mental condition. It is not surprising 
that this is one of the six counties in Minnesota in 
which county allowances are considered unneces- 
sary. 

Data Founp In SCHEDULES 


As has been mentioned previously, the schedules 
were extremely simple and covered only a few 
significant points. The reasons for granting the 
allowance will give some idea as to how many 
cases could be cared for under a scheme of social 
insurance. The amount of the allowance com- 
pared with the size of the family shows the ade- 
quacy of the relief if due account is given to 
other resources of the families, the most obvious 
ones being: ownership of home, assistance from 
relatives or older children and the earnings of the 
mother. The length of time the allowance has 
been granted will give some idea as to whether the 
families assisted consist chiefly of very young 
children or older ones, and also as to how soon 
after 1913, the date of enactment, the particular 
counties which responded to the questionnaire be- 
gan to carry out the provisions of the county al- 
lowance act. An attempt was also made to find 
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out how much supervision is given and by whom 
but the returns at this point were very incomplete. 

Reasons Wuy THE PENSIONS WERE GIVEN 

If we still called the assistance to mothers 
granted under this act, “widows’” pensions as 
was done originally, we should expect the exclu- 
sive reason for the allowance to be death of the 
father. But the act considers as eligible for 
county allowance not only widows but women 
whose husbands are in penal institutions, are ill, 
or insane, or those whose husbands have deserted, 
provided the man is under indictment for the de- 
linquency. This matter of allowing deserted 
wives to become eligible for mothers’ pensions 
was a mooted point when the laws were first en- 
acted, since case workers feared the act would 
encourage family desertion if men knew their 
children could be supported at public expense. It 
is, therefore, interesting to observe what the re- 
sults have been in Minnesota. 


Causes or County ALLOWANCES IN MINNESOTA IN 1922 
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From the above table it would appear that no 
large number of deserted families have been found 
eligible, but one must remember that the county 
allowance act was passed in 1913 and that de- 
sertion was not made a felony until 1917, so a 
study of the number of deserted wives receiving 
pensions in the first four years of the act would 
be necessary to determine correctly the relation 
between the two problems. 

Fifty-five families in which the father was in- 
sane does not seem like a large figure, but these 
Statistics cover only half the county allowances 
cases for 1922, so we might infer that complete 
data would show twice as many. Moreover, the 
period of dependency of a family whose bread 
winner becomes insane is usually not limited to 
one year so the expense to the state of the burden 
of insanity should include the cost of county al- 
lowances. Many of these children for whom the 
allowances are given are at least potential future 
dependents of the state unless they are given 
supervision by trained psychiatric workers. These 
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facts suggest that the state might in the next gen- 
eration, if not sooner, reduce the necessity for 
county allowance in this field by a comprehensive 
program of mental hygiene. 

In collecting the data for the Twin Cities it 
was possible to classify the nature of the illnesses 
which were the cause of the pension and tuber- 
culosis was found to be the largest single cause. 
Twenty-two cases in St. Paul and forty-four in 
Minneapolis show that although the death rate 
has been greatly reduced there is still need for 
much public health education in this field. 

Although the Supreme Court has decided that 
divorced women may become eligible for county 
allowances, very few have been granted in Ram- 
sey and Hennepin counties as compared with the 
number granted outside the cities. It is, of course, 
fitting that the support of minor children in any 
divorce action should be provided for by alimony 
and case workers supervising families where a 
divorce is being considered see that this is done. 
There are, however, some divorces secured on 
grounds of desertion where the man cannot be 
located and in such instances a county allowance 
might be necessary. 

In the case of prisoners’ families, although 
some state aid is given and sometimes the small 
earnings of the prisoner may be sent to his family, 
these amounts are not sufficient in themselves and 
do not total enough to make the woman ineligible 
for county allowance. 

The most interesting fact to be noted in these 
figures is that in Hennepin county where social 
work has been well-organized for the longest 
period of time there were as many county allow- 
ances granted in 1922 for reasons other than 
death as were granted to widows. If this means 
that organized social work finds more families 
eligible for this form of public relief, may we not 
expect an increase in county allowances through- 
out the state, as the child welfare boards become 
increasingly active in bringing to light social con- 

ditions that need to be remedied ? 


THe AMOUNT OF THE ALLOWANCE IN PRrRopor- 
TION TO THE SIZE OF THE FAMILY 


If it were possible to secure complete data on 
the budgets of all county allowance families, we 
should be able to determine whether the amounts 
granted were adequate for the needs of the fami- 
lies. An approximation has been attempted by 
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asking in the schedules not only for the size of 
the pension and the number of children under 
sixteen years of age, but also for other resources. 
In Ramsey and Hennepin counties it was possible 
for the students to get at least a roughly accurate 
statement of these facts. The returns from the 
counties were surprising, however, in the amount 
of information given regarding property, assist- 
ance of relatives and older children and the sup- 
plementary earnings of the mother. 

The figures show that the highest pension paid 
outside the Twin Cities was $70 to a mother who 
had eight children under 16 years of age. Whereas 
in Minneapolis a woman with eight dependents 
under 16 received $125. In the Twin Cities there 
were twenty-seven receiving amounts ranging 
from $70-$125, the majority having five, six, or 
seven children under 16 years of age. The usual 
amount for four children is $65 and for three 
$50 and for two $35 ; these representing the maxi- 
mum that can be given under the law as amended 
in 1921. 

There is, of course, a difference in the cost of 
living in cities as compared with the smaller 
towns and rural districts, but in only a few of 
the rural counties was there any indication that 
the size of the allowances had been increased 
since the 1921 amendment or any evidence that 
the allowances had been adjusted to the fluctu- 
ations in living costs which have occurred in the 
past five years. The counties have been slow to 
see the disastrous results of such a policy. For 
example, in one county a mother who was entitled 
to $65.00 per month was receiving only $25, and 
in order to supplement her income was running a 
dance hall, permitting her 13 year old daughter 
to stay up until 1 :00 or 2:00 a. m. when the dance 
hall closed. The child welfare board in this 
county was unable to convince the judge that the 
allowance should be increased, but they improved 
the situation slightly by helping the woman to 
change her method of earning an income from a 
dance hall to a restaurant. 


OwneERsHP OF HoMEs 


The facts show that a much smaller proportion 
of families in the cities own their homes or are 
trying to buy them than in the rural districts. 
Outside the cities, 51 per cent of the families for 
whom this information was secured either owned 
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their homes clear or had them partially paid for, 
and more than three times as many in this group 
had them all paid for as they had mortgages. In 
Minneapolis only 18 per cent own their homes 
even partially and in St. Paul, 29 per cent. Or, 
combining the urban figures, we find that only 23 
per cent of the recipients of allowances in the 
Twin Cities own property, whereas in the rural 
districts 51 per cent did. 

This fact must be considered, however, in rela- 
tion to the comparative opportunities for the 
women to supplement their income. In the city it 
is possible for women to work outside their homes 
during school hours, having children of pre-school 
age cared for in day nurseries. Moreover, there 
are more opportunities for employment of an un- 
skilled character, while the rural mother can sup- 
plement her income only by sewing, boarders and 
lodgers (which is always of doubtful value) or, 
sometimes, by laundry work. Outside the Twin 
Cities, 155 of the mothers, or 30 per cent of those 
for whom data are given, supplemented the allow- 
ance by their earnings. In one county the only 
woman eligible for county allowance was a school 
teacher receiving $60 a month. This was inade- 
quate, but the county commissioners were not will- 
ing to grant an allowance until the dispute had 
been decided as to whether a township or county 
system of poor relief should be adopted. In the 
meanwhile, the mother was given $10 poor relief 
to supplement her salary as a teacher. In St. Paul 
160 out of 279 mothers, or 57 per cent were em- 
ployed, although mostly at tasks that did not take 
them from home, whereas in Minneapolis only 78 
out of 212, or 36 per cent, were employed. 

The assistance from relatives and older children 
was greater in the Twin Cities than in the rural 
districts. In 29 of the Minneapolis cases rela- 
tives assisted and in 57 the earnings of older 
children were contributed. In Ramsey county 36 
relatives assisted and in 99 instances, older child- 
ren. The data received from the other counties 
shows only 36 cases assisted by relatives and 26 
by earnings of older children. It is highly prob- 
able that more of the county allowance families in 
the state are being assisted by relatives, but the 
court in granting the allowance was not cognizant 
of the fact, or did not determine the total of the 
family’s other resources before fixing the size of 
the pension. 
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Leyoru or Time tue ALLowances Have Been Granted 


Less Than 5 Years Over 5 Years 


1 
92 
165 


Ry ee ey . 258 


There is a striking contrast in the figures pre- 
sented in this table reflecting a different policy in 
Minneapolis from that pursued in the rest of the 
state. There are two possible explanations for 
the fact that in Minneapolis only one family re- 
ceiving a county allowance in 1922 had been in 
need of the pension for over five years, while in 
St. Paul and the rural counties so many families 
had received the allowance for a much longer 
time ; one is that in the latter cases all the children 
in the families were very young when the pension 
was granted, and the other explanation is that in 
Minneapolis where case work standards have been 
established for a longer period of time, more re- 
sources have been utilized in restoring the family 
to independence as the older children became of 
working age. The latter is probably the correct 
explanation in most of the cases. One of the rural 
counties reported that one family had been re- 
ceiving a county allowance since 1910, and the law 
was not enacted until 1913. 


METHODS OF SUPERVISION 

The information from the rural districts is in- 
complete, but if we accept the premise that the 
counties failing to reply to the questionnaire were 
in most instances those in which standards are 
lowest, we may be justified in comparine the facts 
regarding supervision in the Twin Cities with 
supervision in the smaller towns. Information 
on supervision of county allowance families in 
rural districts is given for only 279 families. 48 
of these are visited yearly; 56 every 6 months, 
and 123 quarterly. The remaining ones were vis- 
ited either monthly or bi-monthly. The supervis- 
ion in these counties was either by a member of 
the child welfare board or by the county nurse 
who is sometimes the executive agent of the child 
welfare board. In Minneapolis all families except 
four were visited at least once in six weeks. The 
original county allowance act of 1913 was 
amended in 1917 so the court was compelled to 
have quarterly visits made to each family receiv- 
ing an allowance. From the facts already given, 
it will be seen that five years after this amend- 
ment, only a small proportion of the counties are 
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even attempting to comply with the law. The 
difficulties of transportation must always be taken 
into consideration. For many months of the year, 
either because of snow or mud, the roads in many 
counties are actually impassable, so quarterly vis- 
its might be impossible in some counties, but the 
more plausible explanation is that only a few of 
the judges see any need for such supervision. 
One judge said he met the children of the county 
allowance families on the streets daily, and, there- 
fore, visits would be a waste of time. This atti- 
tude is to be expected from one who knows noth- 
ing of case work principles. A few counties are 
making some attempt to keep in touch with the 
recipients of the allowances, although the methods 
employed may be open to criticism. In one 
county, the auditor must receive from the woman 
a statement of her expenditures for the previous 
month before issuing her next check. The judge 
in another county asks a neighbor of the client 
to visit her and report to him. 


ADDITIONAL DaTa IN RAMSEY AND HENNEPIN 
CouNTIES 


Direct access to the case records in the Twin 
Cities made it possible to secure additional facts 
of interest such as nationality, religion, assistance 
from social agencies and a fuller discussion of so- 
cial problems in the families, together with the 
treatment followed. 


NATIONALITY 


In both Minneapolis and St. Paul slightly more 
than half the families were American. Scandi- 
navians comprised about one-third of the balance 
and another third represented Slavic people from 
Russia, Galicia, Poland, Austria Hungary, Fin- 
land, and Roumania. The remaining one-third 
were Canadians, Swiss, German, Italian and 
French in Minneapolis, while in St. Paul some 
Danish and Dutch families were included. In 
one community outside the cities the proportion 
of American-born was much smaller—only 3 
cases out of 52, whereas there were 21 German 
families and 22 Polish or Bohemians. In this 
same county the religion was predominatingly 
Catholic (32 out of 52). 


RELIGION 


The figures regarding religion correspond with 
the facts for the entire population. In St. Paul, 
where the predominating religion is Roman Cath- 
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olic, 45 per cent of the recipients of county allow- 
ance are of this faith, while in Minneapolis only 
one-fourth are Catholics. In St. Paul the per- 
centage of Lutherans is slightly higher than in 
Minneapolis, 22 per cent as compared with 17 per 
cent, but the total Protestant group is about the 
same in both cities. In Minneapolis there were 
24 families having no religious preference and 
18 more cases in which, if the family had any 
preference, it was not stated. 


ASSISTANCE OF SocIAL AGENCIES 

In Minneapolis the assistance from other agen- 
cies has been two-fold; advisory, to those admin- 
istering the act, and material, in the form of re- 
lief to the clients. For five years or more there 
has been a committee of case workers including 
representatives from the child welfare board and 
the two family welfare agencies meeting with the 
probation officers in charge of county allowances 
to discuss details of investigation and supervision. 
An arrangement has been made with the private 
agencies that any deficit in a family’s budget 
which cannot be met by natural resources will be 
supplied by the private agency. In nearly 20 per 
cent of the cases, it has been necessary to supple- 
ment the allowance in such a manner. The pro- 
portion of families needing such assistance was 
undoubtedly higher before the amendment of 1921 
which increased the maximum allowance from 
$15 to $20 per month for the first child and from 
$10 to $15 for each child thereafter. This fact 
that after all possible assistance has been secured 
from relatives, older children and mothers’ earn- 
ings, it is necessary to call on private philanthropy 
in 20 per cent of the cases, is a striking comment- 
ary on the continued inadequacy of mothers’ 
pensions. 

OTHER SoctaAL PROBLEMS 


The relations between illness and the depend- 
ency of this particular group is the most striking 
social problem and the disease which is most 
prominent is tuberculosis. In Hennepin county 
the dependency was due in forty-four families 
either to death or disability from the disease of 
the man of the family. In St. Paul there were at 
least twenty-two cases more. If the causes of 
death had been given completely in Ramsey 
county, it is possible more deaths would have 
been found due to this cause. In one rural county 
the child welfare board did nothing regarding the 


tuberculosis in one county allowance family until 
the visit of the field representative, because there 
were “so many tubercular families they wouldn’t 
know where to stop.” In another rural county 
the dependency of thirteen families out ofa total 
of fifty-two was due to tuberculosis. Pneumonia 
and influenza caused the dependency in twenty 
cases, and diseases such as heart trouble, cancer, 
nephritis, diabetes and appendicitis were respon- 
sible for the dependency of twenty-seven more 
families. In most of these diseases, early diag- 
nosis such as would come from the routine health 
examinations of a scheme of social insurance 
would do much to reduce dependency from these 
causes. 
VENEREAL DISEASE 

There were a few cases of venereal disease 
but in one county publication even of statistics on 
this point was not permitted. Such an attitude 
means that venereal disease is being considered 
as a problem of morals rather than one of public 
health. For example, the fact that the children 
of a paretic need special care both physically and 
mentally casts no stigma on the family, but is a 
social problem which cannot be overlooked. 

Physical illness was not the only disability re- 
sulting in dependency. There were fifty-five 
families in which the father had either died in- 
sane or was in one of the state hospitals in 1922. 
More intensive case work is needed for this 
group of cases. The first step would be to secure 
from the state hospitals an exact diagnosis for 
each man showing the form of mental illness with 
a statement as to possible venereal infection in 
the family. In many instances, special medical 
care would be necessary for the mother and 
children and in all such families the children need 
to be studied by a psychiatrist to prevent possible 
mental or nervous breakdowns later. 


EMPLOYMENT OF MOTHERS 


Eighty-two mothers in Hennepin county, out of 
a total of two hundred and twelve, were supple- 
ing the pension in amounts ranging from $5-$66 
monthly. In only two families was this additional 
income secured from boarders or lodgers. In St. 
Paul, in thirty-six cases out of two hundred and 
seventy-nine the allowance was supplemented by 
boarders or lodgers not related to the family. 
There were two other cases where the mother 
was boarding other children. 
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These facts mean that the administrators of the 
allowances in the two cities are following two 
distinct policies in regard to the mothers’ employ- 
ment. In St. Paul, every possible effort is being 
made to keep the mother in her own home and, 
of course, boarders are one of the most obvious 
means of supplementing the income. In Minne- 
apolis, the policy is never to allow anyone outside 
of the immediate relatives to lodge or board with 
the family. The wisdom of this policy shows up 
when it is noted that in St. Paul where lodgers 
are permitted, there were thirteen county allow- 
ance families in which the mother was guilty of 
immoral conduct. 

The attitude of the administrators of county 
allowance acts regarding illegitimacy in its rela- 
tion to county allowance has been more or less 
contradictory. Illegitimate children were ex- 
cluded from the provisions of the act, but the 
mother was not excluded from receiving county 
allowance for her legitimate children if her sub- 
sequent conduct was satisfactory. 


BuDGETS 
Hennepin county has been the most successful 


of any of the counties in training the recipients of 
allowances to keep household accounts on which 
carefully planned budgets can be made. The re- 
cords in Minneapolis show the sources of the 
family’s income and the exact amount derived 


from each source. These budgets also take into 
consideration the need for special diet in tuber- 
cular families, and the probation officers are care- 
ful to see that the health of the mother is con- 
served. In St. Paul, a similar attempt at esti- 
mating budgets has been made, but it is impos- 
sible to train clients in keeping accounts without 
visiting families more frequently than the visitors 
in Ramsey county have been able to do because 
of their limited staff. In the rural counties the 
representatives of the Children’s Bureau have ex- 
plained the necessity of budget-making for county 
allowance families to the child welfare boards and 
have made some visits to the families in the at- 
tempt to show board members concretely how it 
is done, but progress in this field has been made 
in comparatively few of the rural counties. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR BRIGHT CHILDREN 


The county allowance law states that as soon as 
any child fourteen years or older completes eighth 
grade he is ineligible for further allowance. The 
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Hennepin county probation officers have realized 
that frequently children in these families would 
benefit by more education, although it is impos- 
sible to assist the mothers in their behalf from 
public funds. Special attempts have been made 
to secure scholarships for such children from or- 
ganizations like the Lion’s Club, the amount of 
the scholarship covering the allowance which has 
been discontinued and the incidental expenses of 
the child in high school or vocational school. A 
plan of this nature for providing further educa- 
tional advantages for exceptional children could 
be developed easily in the larger towns of the 
state. 

There is one other phase of treatment which 
deserves comment. Considerate emphasis is 
placed on a client’s lying, but there is little at- 
tempt to discover motives or to regard the lying 
as a symptom. 


DEFECTS IN ADMINISTRATION 


When the Children’s Bureau was organized in 
1917, the field representatives began to survey as 
rapidly as possible the counties requesting the 
organization of child welfare boards. One of the 
subjects of major interest was the way in which 
county allowances had been administered since 
the enactment of the law five years previously. 
The status of the allowances in 1918 must be 
judged in view of the content of the original act, 
for insufficient time had elapsed since the amend- 
ments of 1917 to expect the fulfillment of such 
provisions as quarterly visits to clients. As a 
matter of fact, even in St. Paul the supervision 
of the families until 1918 was under voluntary 
auspices, usually denominational according to the 
religious faith of the recipient, the United Chari- 
ties supervising those having no religious pref- 
erence. 

The defects of administration which were most 
common were actual violations of the law regard- 
ing eligibility of clients and size of allowance, as 
well as investigation and supervision ; low stand- 
ards of living, and inadequacy of allowances; 
and the handicaps of political influence. 

The violations of the law regarding investigation 
are faults of omission rather than commission. 
Up to 1920 when the child welfare boards be- 
came active, there were probably not a half dozen 
people outside the Twin Cities who knew what 
constituted investigation, diagnosis or treatment 
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of a county allowance family. It is not an over- 
statement that for the first seven years after the 
law was enacted there was no investigation of 
applications. The chief reasons were that the 
judge, county superintendent of schools and 
county commissioners knew everyone and so 
thought home visits and investigation were un- 
necessary; or, they were afraid to make inquiries 
because of possible political effect on their posi- 
tions, or investigation and supervision involved 
too much time. Even in Ramsey county (where 
St. Paul is located) in 1918, five years after the 
enactment of the law, the relatives of county al- 
lowance families were not being visited. 

There are two very obvious results from lack 
of investigation. Some people who are ineligible 
will receive the allowance and for most of those 
who do, the allowance will be either too large or 
too small. Unfortunately, the rural mind is not 
impressed with the value of investigation until 
they see its meaning in dollars and cents. When 
a widow remarried without notifying the county 
and continued to accept her allowance checks for 
seven months before it was found out, the com- 
munity was indignant. 

In one county, a thorough investigation of all 
county allowances resulted in a saving of $4,728 
annually; another county reduced the number of 
cases from 40 to 19, and a third county found 
that three recipients had bank accounts of $1,000, 
$2,000, and $3,000 respectively. Unfortunately, 
these results make more of an impression and se- 
cure greater publicity than the fact that in an- 
other county, when the child welfare board inves- 
tigated cases in which the allowance had already 
been granted, the board recommended increases. 

In one county the judge firmly refused to grant 
more than $25 to any family regardless of size or 
circumstances, although one woman with seven 
children under 16 years of age and no other re- 
sources was expected to keep her family together 
on that amount. In another county, the com- 
munity became so concerned over the fact that not 
more than half the maximum was granted in any 
instances, they raised by means of a Tag Day, a 
fund of $500 with which to supplement. 

Another violation which has occurred more 
than once is in paying the allowance to a woman 
when she is not living in the county. This was 
done for six months for one woman while she 
was establishing her residence in another county. 


The lack of supervision varied from one family 
which had never been visited and 48 who were 
visited only once a year to 56 who were visited 
once in six months although the law requires 
quarterly visits. Occasionally, a county will be 
shocked by a situation such as the one where a 
county allowance mother drank carbolic acid. She 
had seemed abnormal mentally for sometime, and 
sO an examination had been held, but instead of 
securing the services of a psychiatrist, the two 
local general practitioners had examined her and 
could find nothing wrong. Similar lack of expert 
knowledge was shown in another county where 
the members of the child welfare board disagreed 
with the diagnosis of the psychologist who had 
pronounced a client mentally defective! 


PRESENT DIFFICULTIES IN ADMINISTRATION 


The Children’s Bureau in the State Board of 
Control is the logical agency to develop effective 
supervision of county allowance families, but their 
task is complicated by the total ignorance of case 
work on the part of county officials and the slow 
process of educating the members of their own 
child welfare boards in the methods of case work. 
They are seriously handicapped by transportation ; 
poor roads and the extreme climatic conditions 
of heavy snow and deep mud, or even miniature 
floods in the spring and oftentimes poor railroad 
connections. One county board cannot hold a 
meeting for longer than one hour and a half with- 
out making the members of the board remain 
away from home over night. Think of one hour 
and a half, even once a month and it is often 
once in two months, in which to train volunteer 
workers to supervise county allowance families! 
And county allowance families are only one-fourth 
of the job of the child welfare boards—there are 
all the unmarried mothers, the feeble-minded and 
the adoptions to care for. Last, but not least, 
are the dangers of political influence which are 
always present in any public job. 

The attitude of public officials regarding social 
work, in general, and county allowances, in par- 
ticular, may be indifferent or apathetic; violently 
antagonistic; or extremely codperative and anxi- 
ous to learn. Unfortunately, the group posses- 
sing the last named attitude is still a minority. 
Of the two groups, those individuals who are 
antagonistic are more hopeful than the apathetic 
ones, for at least they are sufficiently interested 
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to resent the intrusion of new ideas. There has 
been more than one county where officials who 
thought that county allowances were all “a graft” 
and that these new laws would be abolished, have 
been educated through the persistent efforts of 
the district representatives of the Children’s Bu- 
reau anc the members of the child welfare board 
to see the development of intelligent citizens is 
the most important job the county has. Where 
there is active opposition to investigation and 
supervision of county allowances, the first task 
is to analyze the situation until the real cause or 
causes appear. Frequently the county official has 
a social problem in his own family, mental defect, 
delinquency, or disease, and he is afraid that 
active social work of any form in the county, will 
bring to light his own troubles. Often it is the 
fear of added expense and the value of social 
work has to be proved in a concrete financial 
manner. The problem is more difficult when the 
personal standards of the county officials are still 
frontier in character. The county attorney who 
boasted his county was fourth in crime in the state 
and the other officials who are reported to be 
guilty of serious personal delinquencies are more 
difficult to educate. 

Even when the codperation ot a judge has 
been secured in allowing the child welfare board 
members to investigate and supervise county al- 
lowance families, the visitors may not see that a 
child needs anything more than food, shelter and 
clothing. It is often difficult to convince board 
members that the standards which they have for 
their own children are none too high for the child- 
ren whose mother receives an allowance. 

The process of education is by no means hope- 
less, for in several counties, when the county 
commissioners saw the benefits of social case work 
for county allowance families, they wanted the 
child welfare boards to investigate and supervise 
the families needing poor relief. As a result of 
similar requests the legislature of 1923 empow- 
ered the county commissioners in any county to 
request the assistance of the child welfare boards 
in administering poor relief. 


EpucaTION oF CHILD WELFARE Boarps 


There are many mechanical accompaniments of 
good case work that are absorbed in urban case 
work without definite instructions, but in the 
county work, they must be taught and empha- 
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sized with every change in the personnel of the 
board. For example, in visiting a client the 
county commissioner, who is a man, could not be 
seen out driving with a woman member of the 
board, so a second woman member of the board 
had to accompany them and all three interviewed 
the client. Or, the client appears before the 
whole board and requests an increase in her al- 
lowance. The fact that an interview, to be suc- 
cessful, must be in private between two people, is 
difficult to learn. 

It seems hard for some counties to appreciate 
the need for preserving the confidence of the 
clients. Although the questionnaire of this study 
specified that no names were to be given, over 25 
per cent of the rural counties included them. 
There have been members of child welfare boards 
who have forgotten the importance of this obli- 
gation so far as to discuss the problems of county 
allowance families when they returned home 
from a board meeting. As a matter of fact there 
is need for greater care in preserving the confi- 
dence of a client in a smaller community where 
people are well-known than in a city where the 
individual is known only to her immediate friends. 

When the visits are made, the problem of re- 
cords is most difficult of all. One board spent 
$25 for a beautiful old fashioned note book in 
which to write case records! In several counties 
the district representatives have taken two or 
three days in which to install a record system of 
manila folders and face sheets. 

When the visits and record systems are started, 
then the budget sheets for county allowance fami- 
lies are explained to the beard members by the 
field representatives and sometimes, visits are 
made to some of the families by the representative 
to show the board member how to secure the 
client’s interest in a budget. 


Po.iTiIcAL INFLUENCE 


Political influence is likely to be extremely 
subtle and is a matter which is referred to in 
innuendoes rather than by frank discussion. 
Sometimes the individual who is pushed for the 
position of probation officer or executive agent 
of the child welfare board possesses as qualifica- 
tions for the position loyal adherence to a polit- 
ical party and the need for a job rather than 
technical training and experience. In one county 
the efforts of the Children’s Bureau to establish 
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a child welfare board were described as “bobbed 
hair suffragettes nosing into people’s affairs.” 
Sometimes the opposition shows up in securing 
the release from the state institution of a mental 
defective who is a social menace. 

One of the most common forms of political in- 
fluence is in the positions of county superinten- 
dent of schools and county commissioners. Both 
are dependent directly on the votes of the people 
for their positions. The county superintendent is 
ex-officio a member of the child welfare board 
and each year the board of county commissioners 
chooses one of its members to serve on the child 
welfare board. In some counties the judges are 
depending on the county commissioners to report 
on the families receiving county allowances, who 
live in their respective townships. It is obvious 
that in these positions it would be extremely dif- 
ficult for anyone of these individuals to make 
thorough social investigations and maintain their 
positions unless their particular county has been 
well socialized. 

CoNCLUSIONS 

The experience of Minnesota indicates that 
from 1913 when the county allowance law was 
enacted until 1920 when the child welfare boards 
became active, there was practically no investi- 
gation or supervision of families receiving allow- 
ances except in the Twin Cities. Two years later, 


in only thirty-seven counties had the child wel- 
fare boards been asked to assist, although outside 
the cities there are probation officers paid for this 
purpose in only two counties. The failure of the 
state to reimburse the counties according to law 
is a partial explanation of the inadequate amounts 
of the allowances in the rural counties. With the 
exception of two or three counties only the mate- 
rial essentials of the families such as food, shelter 
and clothing have been considered, although there 
is much evidence that tuberculosis, mental defect, 
adult and juvenile delinquency and insanity are 
present in county allowance families in small 
towns and rural districts as well as in the urban 
families. From this brief survey, one may state 
that the fears of the case workers as to the time- 
liness of the legislation were founded. The dan- 
ger of legislation permitting disbursement of pub- 
lic relief without adequate administrative staff, 
has proved to be misuse of taxpayers’ money 
and inadequate care of dependent children, the 
group for whom the act was passed. The causes 
for which the allowances were granted show, 
where complete data were given, that preventable 
diseases were responsible for over half the cases. 
The correction of the defects of the present ad- 
ministration of the law depends in the rural dis- 
tricts upon the development of the child welfare 
boards. 


POPULATION MOVEMENTS IN CHICAGO 
Tuomas W. ALLISON 


Cuicaco’s TRANSFORMATION 

ITIES GROW like trees, dying at the heart 
C and building anew around the periphery. 

Several centuries were required to change 
London from the mediaeval to the modern city, 
throbbing by day with commerce and industry, 
and by night deserted save for belated workers, 
caretakers, and policemen. In three generations 
the same change has been wrought in Chicago. 
By day a million people go and come about their 
business within a single mile of the center of the 
city. By night it is deserted except for travelers, 
pleasure seekers and those who cater to them, and 
the hotel and lodging house population. The 
number of people found in the Greater Loop dis- 


trict in the small hours of the morning would 
scarcely total 15,000. 


In 1860 Chicago boasted 109,206 persons. The 
whole population was confined to about 30 square 
miles. Thirty years later the same area con- 
tained over 700,000, but the process of migration 
had already begun in the central business district. 
By 1920 more than 110,000 people had aban- 
doned the old port city for the better housing a 
few miles further out. Where their old habita- 
tions have not been razed to the ground and the 
lots used for parking or junk the space has been 
occupied by buildings devoted to industry or com- 
merce. This, outward migration began to speed 
up about 1900 when probably the greatest density 
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in the old residence areas of the city was reached, 
a density which mounted in some instances to 
75,000 persons to the square mile. 

Here at the heart of the city, even within the 
memory of living men and women, were found 
the commodious homes of the early captains of 
industry with their spacious lawns and spreading 
trees; Today the dilapidated survivals house an 
army of men and women, generally without child- 
ren. These former homes of the elite have be- 
come the cheaper light housekeeping quarters of 
the city, housing more than 60,000 men and per- 
haps 12,000 women. 

This is a region of hotels, of high and low 
grade lodging houses, of ten-cent “flops” and 
rooming houses. Here we find the crowds who 
forego the joys of family life in order to avoid 
its burdens, and the stranded and homeless 
wanderers whose inner circle holds casual and 
migratory workers, the vagrants, the birds of 
prey, and the impecunious. For all these the city 
is a mecca, especially in winter time. But this 
inner circle is barren of family life. Only in the 
old immigrant sections of the old river wards do 
we find families, and these families remain on 


account of poverty which holds them there. Yet 
they are going in spite of their poverty. Every 
years sees thousands of these homes, mostly 
frame, falling into disuse. 


Tue Lower Nortu Spe 


Across the river to the north we enter the most 
interesting section of the city, and within a mile 
of the Loop perhaps the most cosmopolitan, cer- 
tainly the most chaotic section of the city. This 
is a region of extremes. Extremes of wealth and 
poverty impinge on each other. Here is the child- 
less “Gold Coast” where nearly every street 
address is to be found in Who’s Who. Immedi- 
ately in the back yard is Bohem‘a, Chicago’s “vil- 
lage,” crowded with artists and near artists. 
This region is equally childess but poverty-ridden, 
a region where vice and art lodge comfortably. 
Just west of the “village” and less than a half 
mile from the Gold Coast is Little Sicily where 
we find every characteristic common to an im- 
migrant wilderness. 

Little Sicily is sandwiched between the indus- 
trial belt bordering the river and the rooming 
house district about Clark street. Although the 
Italians predominate, Greeks, Syrians, Poles, 
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Germans and Scandinavians jostle each other. 
Feuds and vendettas have characterized this area 
for 20 years. The use of the sawed-off shot gun 
and the stiletto here no longer stirs much news- 
paper comment. Since dead men tell no tales 
and live ones are mute from fear or policy, it is 
not to be wondered at that policemen have little 
influence here and the majesty of the law fre- 
quently becomes a travesty. In Little Sicily 
churches and welfare institutions with their hard- 
working staffs abound, yet they have accomplished 
little towards realizing their ideals. The district 
remains rough and ready; its boast is its rough- 
ness. 

The Lower North Side is conspicuous for its 
rooming house section. The accompanying map 
shows here one of the most congested rooming 
areas of the city, a rooming area whose bound- 
aries are definitely marked. In all, 1883 lodging 
houses were registered the first half of 1923 
(many others have not registered), and the popu- 
lation inhabiting them totaled 37,308 persons. 
Most of these are men. There are few single 
women. In many cases men and women form 
free unions and live together in light housekeep- 
ing rooms. This is a very transient and exceed- 
ingly anonymous population. 

This rooming population is for the most part 
of the white collared class, the clerical workers 
of the Loop. For them this is the most accessible 
and the most satisfying region in which to live. 
In this class may be found the most ardent ladder- 
climbers of the city who nestle as near as their 
funds will permit to the Gold Coast perchance for 
openings to the select circles there. A rooming 
house crowd is always a lonely one and this group 
is especially so; hence vice abounds, Vice in its 
most insidious, its most clandestine aspects may 
be found here. Being a region of loneliness with 
a preponderance of men, we also find here a cheap 
night life characterized by tea rooms, lesser cab- 
erets, and dancing schools. 


THe Near WEst SIDE 


A region of social disorganization and physical 
decline describes the Near West Side. This sec- 
tion embracing the first two miles west of the 
river gives Chicago her place among the great 
slum cities of the world. Truly the West Side 
has been the camping ground of many investi- 
gators. It has furnished the raw material for 
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every type of social, religious, or scientific insti- 
tution designed to serve the poor. Here Hull 
House, the most famous settlement in the United 
States, waves its banner of good will. This reg- 
ion, covering an area of about 15 square miles 
bordering the river, has been the burden of the 
courts and police, the worry of social workers, 
and the concern of the evangelists. 

On the West Side we find the best example of 
Chicago’s change of heart, the depopulation of 
its central regions. This is the Twentieth Ward 
at the south bend of the river. This section 
originally settled in the fifties and sixties by the 
Germans was a decade later in the hands of the 
Irish. These in turn were replaced by a Jewish 
population, refugees from the persecutions in 
Russia and Roumania in the early eighties. Quite 
80 per cent of the ward was Jewish; but a small 
minority of the population spoke English. 

After 1905 began the Slavic immigration, first 

Lithuanian and later Russian, caused by govern- 
ment persecutions and the collapse of the Duma. 
In 1909 the community was much stirred over the 
attempt of the Russian government to have Rudo- 
witz extradited. The alleged charge was of a 
civil nature but it was clearly shown that Rudo- 
witz was a political offender. It took several 
meetings and a journey by prominent citizens to 
Washington before the sanctity of asylum was 
vindicated and the prisoner was released from 
custody. This incident served to show how 
thoroughly Slavic the Near West Side was at the 
time, 
. With the coming of the Slavs the Jews’ mi- 
grated west to Lawndale, and north or south. 
By 1920 their numbers constituted but a small 
minority in the ward but the Jewish population 
twenty blocks west had more than doubled. The 
turnover of population in the Twentieth Ward 
has been typical of other foreign areas though 
the recent exodus from here has been more no- 
ticeable. More than 40 per cent of the popula- 
tion migrated from here between 1910 and 1920. 
Junk yards, vacant lots with here and there a 
factory are found in their stead. 

The Near West Side includes the most popular 
rendezvous in the city for the homeless man. On 
Madison street and in the vicinity near the river 
is the so-called Hobohemia, the labor market of 
the migratory worker. Tens of thousands of 


transient and footloose men pass through the city 
every year, and here they find temporary quar- 
ters, cheap living, and perhaps.a job in some other 
state to which they desire to go. Adjacent te 
Hobohemia we find another rooming house zone 
in which 24,851 guests were sheltered in 1,452 


lodging places. Again, as on the Lower North 


Side, few women are found; but unlike the North 
Side, the white collared class is conspicuously 
absent. Once this territory between the boule- 
vards was a family area but in the past decade 
three schools have been abandoned for the want 
of children. Both tenants and landlords avoid 
them. 

But the Near West Side has children, thou- 
sands of them, though one has to go north across 
the tracks, or west or south to find them, The 
Italian district behind Hull House abounds with 
youngsters, and so with the old Ghetto described 
in a previous paragraph. In the last named sec- 
tions juvenile delinquency never ceases. No reg- 
ion of the city is more trying to the truant officer ; 
not even the famous “back-o’-the-yards” district 
can compete with it. To have lived one’s child- 
hood here is sufficient evidence that one has seen 
the rough side of life. 


Tue Near SoutH SIDE 


The downtown river wards in recent years 
have experienced wide fluctuations in population. 
Whereas junk yards congregate on the Near West 
side automobile dismantling yards have taken 
possession of most of the open spaces for a mile 
south of 12th street, which forms the southern 
boundary of Chicago’s business center. Terri- 
tory not given over to automobile wrecking is 
used as railroad yards or lies vacant. And this 
change has been wrought in less than a genera- 
tion. The space between the river and State 
street was densely populated by families belong- 
ing, for the most part, to the early Irish immigra- 
tion. Now one school with 1,800 pupils accom- 
modates all the families found in fifty blocks, and 
few of them are not negroes. 

Whenever Chicago has had a segregated vice 
area it has been on the Near South Side. Vice 
has always been as near as it could comfortably 
rest to the central business district. On three 
sides of the Loop there has always been a red 
light but it always burned brightest on the South. 
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Once it was located where the Board of Trade 
now stands, later on South Clark street where 
cheap lodging houses and a few Chinese estab- 
lishments still may be found. Business took 
possession and the next segregated vice area, 
which was the last, located twenty blocks further 
south. The Chinese ¢olony, like Chinese colonies 
in most American cities, was in close proximity 
to the red light district. With the passing of this 
district in 1911 the Chinese village remained. 
We find its center today at 22nd and Archer 
Avenues surrounded by a scattering of Italian and 
negro families or vacant lots and abandoned 
villages. 

Although we have no segregation, the South 
Side has not ceased to be a region of commer- 
cialized prostitution, but it is largely confined to 
the residence area east of State street on either 
side of 22nd street which territory is still in the 
hands of the whites. These were the “avenues” 
of choice residence in the eighties and nineties. 

With the conversion of these old residences into 
rooming houses the whole life of the region 
changed. For one thing, more people are crowded 
into them. As the landlady replaces the house- 
wife the old homes become commercial enter- 
prises but only after they have been reconstructed. 
Some of them are not adaptable to any kind of 
reconstruction that will put them on a paying 
basis, so they pass out. Thus hundreds of old 
dwellings here fall into decay every year and 
few are built to replace them. Although the 
population is decreasing in the district there is 
no decrease in the crowding of houses. It is due 
to the passing of houses. 

Between the Loop proper and 12th street, a 
distance of half a mile where formerly dwelt 
thousands we find only a few hundred dwelling 
places and most of these are lodging houses which 
sheltered, according to the registry of 1923, 6,467 
guests, almost all men. South of 12th street is 
the real rooming house district of the South side, 
between three and five miles of the Loop, hous- 
ing 22,877 guests in about 1,700 places. The 
greater part of these are in the colored district 
popularily known as the “Black Belt.” 


Tue INFLUX oF NEGROES 


Here we have some interesting phenomena in 
population movements. Before the recent war 
Chicago was a city of refuge for the northward 
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migration of negroes. Since the war it has be- 
come a veritable mecca. In 1920 this city had a col- 
ored population of 109,594, or more than the 
whole population of the city in 1860. During the 
past three years this figure, according to the most 
conservative estimates, has increased by fully a 


‘third. And still they crowd in. 


The first negro settlements in Chicago, about 
the time of the Civil War, were on the West Side 
where the Lake Street colony now is, and on the 
South Side below 26th, between State street and 
the tracks on the west. For a generation or so 
these limits furnished sufficient housing, but with 
the gradual passing of these old frame houses 
and no new ones to take their place negroes have 
been moving eastward and south. The result of 
this widening and lengthening of the Black Belt 
has been the invasion by negroes of some of the 
best streets as far south as 60th street and in 
places as far east as the lake. 

This movement toward the more desirable sec- 
tions has caused no little concern to the home 
owners in Kenwood and Hyde Park where num- 
erous combinations of householders and real es- 
tate agents have been formed to resist the en- 
croachments of the blacks. Intimidation of negro 
purchasers of property was practiced and between 
July 1, 1917 and Mar 1, 1921 58 bombs were 
exploded to this end. These were calculated to 
frighten negro owners and real estate men. As a 
consequence two negroes died and many were 
injured, while the damage to property is con- 
servatively estimated at $100,000 while there 
were arrests for this lawlessness no one was ever 
convicted. 

The futility of such methods is clearly demon- 
strated. The Black Belt has expanded in spite of 
them. But irritation and friction, which was in 
part the cause of the race riots of 1919, has per- 
sisted. This is described fully in “The Negro in 
Chicago,” the report of the Chicago Commission 
on Race Relations, published in 1922. 

The lack of foresight shown, and the absence 
of provision made for the housing of negroes is 
apparent. The negro problem here is essentially 
one of housing (though at the present writing un- 
employment is also present). Partial surveys 
recently made indicate the necessity of a plan to 
deal with the problem in a comprehensive way. 
As the situation now stands, the conditions of 
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negro habitation in some sections is deplorable, 
in short a reflection on the intelligence and moral 
sense of the community. 

Two facts attract our attention as we scan the 
movements of negroes: The first, that the negro 
areas are the only sections of the inner residence 
areas of Chicago in which we have an increase of 
population between 1910 and 1920. While the 
poorer white districts have seen a persistent 
abandonment the Black Belt has become more 
congested. The second feature is the direction of 
the overflow. The past four or five years have 
seen a general crowding of colored people into 
sections formerly occupied by immigrant whites. 
In South Chicago near the steel mills, on the 
West Side near Hull House, and on the North 
Side between the Sicilian settlement and the fac- 
tories we find rapidly growing negro colonies. 
This is a silent possession. While Hyde Park 
protests their coming no resistance is offered else- 


where. The reason is, perhaps, because the ne- 
groes are taking over territory no one else wants. 


* * * 


So a new wilderness is arising about the heart 
of the city, a wilderness which is becoming pro- 
gressively more abandoned and consequently less 
attractive. Not only is it a forlorn region but a 
region of forlorn people forced to remain because 
of the cheapness of living there, a region of past 
glories and lost ambitions. The ambitious and 
thrifty do not stay. This has been for forty years 
a district for housing surveys and social effort. 
Every type of social and religious institution cal- 
culated to uplift and change humanity may be 
found here. Yet every type of problem they are 
designed to wrestle with persists. These are the 
slums of the city into which people move and 
from which they go as fortune frowns or smiles 
on them. 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 
J. B. Gwin 


IVE YEARS AGO the American Red Cross 
Fk issued statements carefully defining and ex- 

plaining the peace time program. These 
statements gave the Red Cross policy for chapter 
programs and for those activities which because 
of their nature were to be administered by the 
national office. Has the work since then followed 
the original outline? Have the local units, the 
chapters, adjusted themselves to peace time condi- 
tions and are they now maintaining active pro- 
grams? Is the soldier job the principal activity 
and will most of the chapters become inactive 
when this task is completed? Are the rural, small 
town organizations still active and has the Red 
Cross developed a rural program? These are some 
of the questions now being asked of Red Cross 
workers. It will probably take much longer than 
five years to determine the final answer to all 
these and other questions that are being asked. 
A glance over the activities and developments of 
the Red Cross, though, for the past five years 
does give some indication as to what the answer 
to these questions may be and does indicate the 


sy 


degree of stability which Red Cross work has now 
reached. 

If the Red Cross has passed the cross-roads, it 
will be because the chapters have adjusted them- 
sevles to peace time conditions and have under- 
taken and are maintaining, from funds secured 
each year for a definite purpose, activities which 
are recognized as meeting real community needs. 
At the close of the war the Red Cross accepted 
as a first and essential responsibility assistance to 
disabled ex-service men and their families. This 
work has been carefully planned, iarge sums of 
money have been spent and the major portion of 
this work is still being continued. Disaster work 
has been handled with increasing efficiency each 
year. Valuable assistance has been given to the 
men in army camps and posts. The organization 
has maintained expert service to the chapters, both 
through correspondence and field representatives. 
These services and activities are administered by 
the national or division offices. All this work has 
helped to establish the organization and has given 
it strength and position during the uncertainty of 
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the early post war period. The position of the 
Red Cross, however, as a factor in the develop- 
ment and utilization of America’s social forces 
depends absolutely upon the strength and stability 
of the chapters. 

In 1918, or at the end of the war, there were 
3,864 active chapters. In 1920 there were 3,656 
that still retained their charters, and 3,586 in 1923. 
Some of the chapters which still retain their 
charters are not maintaining an active program. 
On December 31, 1923, there was 2,616 that were 
continuing in some form their efforts in behalf 
of the disabled ex-service man. On that same 
date 2,941 chapters had some activity. Some of 
these will undoubtedly be placed on the inactive 
list or give up their charters when the soldier job 
is completed. Many of these, though, are direct- 
ing and financing more extensive programs and 
most of these appear to have taken roots in their 
communities and to have reached such a condition 
of stability that they will not be seriously affected 
or the remainder of the program endangered by 
discontinuance of war service work. 

The nursing service is one of the oldest and 
most popular of Red Cross programs. In 1916 
there were 58 such services and these were in rural 
districts. In 1918 there were 89, and in 1920 this 
number had grown to 1,125. In December, 1923, 
there were 804 public health nursing services. 
The number of nurses was much greater for each 
year as some chapters employed several nurses. 
An analysis of these 804 services is indicative of 
the fight that is being made by the communities 
to finance and retain nursing work. In 353 of 
these communities the service is a joint one with 
either a public department or another private 
agency and 40 are affiliated services. Agencies 
have combined their resources both financial and 
in leadership to retain the nurse. Not many of 
the nursing services have been really lost. In 
1923 alone, 112 Red Cross nurses were taken over 
by public departments to be supported from 
taxation. 

Social workers will be especially interested in 
the present status of extended home service or 
family welfare work. All of this represents a 
distinct development of Red Cross work since the 
war. Authority for this activity is not given to a 
chapter in a community where there is already a 
family work society, such as an Associated Chari- 
ties which has trained service. The Red Cross 





requires that the chapters which desire to estab- 
lish this service employ trained workers and for 
a time assisted many workers through scholar- 
ships and loans to secure training. The demand 
for these workers, though, far exceeded the sup- 
ply. Workers were recommended to chapters 
whose training consisted of an institute course. 
An attempt was made to give additional training 
to these workers through case supervisors who 
visited and gave them instructions in their home 
communities. Some of these workers have since 
taken additional training and have profited by 
their experience and the help given by the case 
supervisor and are now rendering efficient ser- 
vice in their communities. Most of this work is 
in smal! towns or rural districts. As soon as this 
early demand for workers was met, the require- 
ments for this service were considerably increased. 
It is now required that new workers going to 
chapters be graduates of schools of social work or 
that they have had the equivalent of this training 
in some form and in addition they must have had 
case work experience under competent super- 
vision. 

On December 31, 1921, 744 chapters were car- 
rying on extended home service to civilian fami- 
lies. On December 31, 1922, 744 chapters were 
carrying on this activity, and in 1923, 568. The 
maintenance of standards in case work in the 
small towns and rural districts has been one of 
the difficult problems for the Red Cross. This is 
due in part to the difficulty of financing this ser- 
vice, in part to the lack of adaptability of the city 
trained worker to rural conditions and in part 
to the slowness with which case work methods 
are accepted as necessary or desirable even by the 
best type of leaders in the small communities. 

An interesting picture and one that might be 
discouraging to a city trained case worker but 
which has proven encouraging to many rural 
workers is presented from an analysis made of 
this activity in five states, Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Texas and Oklahoma, all of which are 
in the Southwestern Division. Forty-one chap- 
ters have permission to do extended home ser- 
vice in these five states. In thirteen of these 
chapters the executive secretary who does case 
work has sufficient training and experience to 
enable her to establish standards which compare 
favorably with similar work being done anywhere 
else in these states except in a few of the very 
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large cities. In nineteen other chapters the case 
worker has had a short institute course and some 
supervision from a visiting case supervisor. In 
every instance this represents the first experience 
in trained case work that these communities have 
ever had. These workers all need more training 
and the communities need better trained workers. 
Generally, though, the workers have remained 
and have been accepted by the community because 
they possessed some executive ability and were 
able to adapt themselves to small town conditions. 
The nature of their case work is determined by 
the social resources of the communities as well 
as by their own training and resourcefulness. In 
some of the nine remaining chapters the worker 
has resigned and has not yet been replaced by 
another, or limited permission to do civilian re- 
lief work was granted the chapter to enable it to 
meet some emergency. In some instances, this 
activity is continued after the emergency has 
expired. 

Junior activities are a definite and important 
part of the peace time program. The Junior pro- 
gram of today has little resemblance to the war 
time program. In June, 1920, there were 6,542,- 
000 pupils enrolled in the Junior Red Cross; in 
June, 1923, 4,827,000 enrolled, and at the begin- 
ning of 1924, the number enrolled was 5,202,000. 
In 1921 there were 1,725 chapters with Junior 
organizations, and at the beginning of 1924 there 
were still 1,463 chapters having this activity. 
Junior activities were carried on in 31,000 schools 
in 1921 and in 30,000 in 1924. The Junior pro- 
gram has been carefully adapted to meet the pres- 
ent conditions in the schools and has been accepted 
as an essential activity. 

There are other chapter activities which need to 
be considered in estimating the stability of the 
organization. Nutrition service with a profes- 
sional worker has found its way into many com- 
munities. This service was established in the 
Southwestern Division in 1920 with three itiner- 
ant workers. In 1922 seven workers were em- 
ployed and fifteen in 1923. Red Cross Life 
Saving work is a part of many chapter programs. 
Both this activity and First Aid have found a 
place in more communities as a chapter activity 
during the last year than at any time since the 
war. 

If all these services and others not mentioned 
were supported from budgets secured each year 


there could be but little doubt that the chapters 
have made or are making the necessary adjust- 
ments. Some of this work, though, has been 
supported from chapter reserve funds secured 
during war time campaigns. The chapters, how- 
ever, have been securing both members and con- 
tributions yearly. In 1919 there were 8,988,140 
members, in 1922 there were 3,434,534. In 1923 
the Roll Call brought 3,471,000 members. Fifty 
cents from each membership is for the work of 
the national organization. In 1919 the chapters 
secured for their local work from the membership 
and contributions $8,020,000. In 1920 they se- 
cured $5,630,000. In 1921 they secured $4,996,- 
000, and in 1922 $3,890,000. The final reports 
for the 1923 campaign are not yet in. Some of 
the programs are still being supported, at least in 
part, from reserve funds, but in most communi- 
ties the chapters now support the work from their 
yearly income which, after all, represents a big 
addition to local social work financing. 

Red Cross workers and others when the peace 
time program was announced were generally of 
the opinion that this organization has a unique 
opportunity to develop an effective rural program. 
This belief was largely based on the strength of 
the organization in rural districts at the close of 
the war. It has since been generally recognized, 
I believe, that part of the Red Cross program 
was not adapted to rural conditions. In many 
instances, the rural chapters have become inactive 
because they could not finance the Red Cross 
program. This inactivity was just as frequently 
due, no doubt, to the fact that such social groups 
as do exist in rural districts have lacked the de- 
sire or the capacity to do team work behind their 
real leaders. The Red Cross nurse is a familiar 
sight along country roads with her mud-spattered 
coupe. Junior Service is well known in many 
isolated rural schools. Some of the rural dis- 
tricts have the benefit of the services of the family 
case worker from the headquarters town. Red 
Cross work spreads out from towns and includes 
in the scope of its activity many villages and 
some rural territory. Many of the chapters which 
had headquarters in the rural towns are now in- 
active. The chapter organization was planned for 
on a county-wide basis and this has made it pos- 
sible for the work to reach some of the rural dis- 
tricts, but lack of social codperation between town 
people and rural folk and the slowness with which 
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the rural people came to the support of activities 
which they did not understand has served to con- 
fine much of the Red Cross program to the prin- 
cipal towns. While the Red Cross has not become 
established in rural territory to the degree that 
many people expected, the organization is still in 
position, it is believed, to develop a rural program 
that will have a more general acceptance on the 
part of rural leaders. The demonstration method 
has been only partially successful. The labor- 
atory method is still needed to develop and define 
effective rural programs. 

Some chapters that have been inactive most of 
the time since the war have recently sent in re- 
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quests for nurses, nutrition workers, or executive 
secretaries. This has often been because some 
members of the chapter committee have been vis- 
iting in other communities and have brought back 
accounts of the effectiveness of these Red Cross 
services. This has been one of the recent en- 
couraging developments. There is no uncertainty 
about the stability of chapters which have become 
reéstablished on this basis. 


The Red Cross is still adjusting its organiza- 
tion to its peace time tasks but the situation at 
the end of the first five years indicates that at 
least the first cross-roads have been passed. 
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T IS NO small task for a program committee 
ie select from the multitude of interesting 

and worth-while subjects, the few particular 
topics to be discussed at any session of a state 
welfare conference. To a very great degree the 
success of such a conference depends on the 
thought and care given to building the program. 
Time and human ability to absorb information 
limit the subject matter that can profitably be 
discussed at any one conference. Hundreds of 
workers, from all kinds of jobs, trained and un- 
trained, board members, public officials—all hop- 
ing to get some help on their individual problems 
—come to the annual conference. In order to dis- 
cover, if possible, what particular subjects would 
be most helpful to the largest number, a referen- 
dum was held at the last Ohio Welfare Confer- 
ence on topics for discussion at the next session. 
The results are proving helpful to those respon- 
sible for the next program. 

The Ohio Conference is organized into seven 
divisions, I, Health, II. Adult Dependents, a sec- 
tion composed largely of superintendents and 
matrons of the county infirmaries, and public of- 
ficials interested in the administration of such 
institutions, III. Delinquents, IV. Community Or- 
ganization, V. Industrial and Economic Prob- 
lems, VI. Children, VII. The Family. In advance 
of the last session of the Conference one indi- 
vidual in each division was asked to prepare a 
list of twenty subjects suitable for discussion in 
that division. In each case the person selected 
was one who had been identified with the division 
for some time and was thoroughly familiar with 
the types of workers who usually attend its meet- 
ings. He had no part in the preparation of the 
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WHAT SHALL WE DISCUSS? 


Howarp R. KNIGHT 


Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, p ms, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 


Conferences for Social Work | 23% proses eefereting sal eek 


ings, and progress in any distinctive as- 
pect of the Geld; (3) special results of 
study and research. 


program for the current conference. In prepar- 
ing the list of subjects they were asked to suggest 
topics that would cover as much of the field of 
work as possible. 

The lists when received were mimeographed 
and submitted for vote at one of the division 
meetings. In voting, the members of the divis- 
ion were asked to number in order the three topics 
they regarded as most important for discussion 
at the next session of the Conference, also to 
check several other topics that could be discussed 
with profit. Most of the voters checked three or 
more subjects in addition to their first, second 
and third choices. Although asked to suggest 
other topics, very few added to the list submitted. 

More than 300 lists were returned from the 
seven divisions. In all but one division (Com- 
munity Organization) the vote was taken at one 
of their largest meetings hence the results were 
fairly representative. In the single exception the 
vote was taken when only a few of those usually 
attending the division were present. 


The subjects receiving the most votes in each 
division are as follows: 


I. Heat 
Nutrition in relation to school health program. 
Health program for pre-school age children. 
Recent developments in health program for public 
schools. 
A mental hygiene plan for a municipality. 
The best approach in a social hygiene program. 


II. Aputt DEPENDENTS 
Care of T. B., cancer and venereal disease. 
The farm. Are not farms generally too large? 
Stock, thoroughbred or not? 
Importance of discipline in a county infirmary. 
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Should all county infirmaries be provided with a 
hospital or at least with a well-equipped sick 
room or ward? 

Proper care for destitute, aged couples. 
or together at county infirmary? 


Separate 


. DELINQUENTS 

The state industrial school—when should a child 
be sent? 

Prevention of delinquency—protecting the child 
from bad influences. 

Probation officers—training for probation officers. 

Prevention of delinquency—the community’s re- 
sponsibility. 

The state industrial schools—the court’s respon- 
sibility after the child returns home. 


. CoMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
Community program planning. 
Schools and social service; our future citizens. 
Organizing a council of social agencies. 
Educating the public. 
The automobile and community morals. 


. InpustriaL AND Economic ProsLems 
How can the negro be assimilated? 
Effect on children through part time employment. 
What is a living wage? 
Solution for voluntary unemployment. 
The transient negro. 


VI. CHILDREN 

Methods of meeting the problem of difficult child- 
ren including bad sex habits, lying, stealing, etc. 

How to care for feeble-minded children. 

Problems of discipline; (a) in child-caring insti- 
tutions; (b) in foster homes. 

The relation of the juvenile court to children’s 
agencies. 

Public aid to children in their own homes. 


THE FAmMiIty 

Codperation of family service societies with 
churches. 

The importance of psychiatric clinics in family 
case work. 

How shall the Family Service Society limit its 
scope of work in a given community ii rela- 
tion to other agencies? 

What new fields of preventive work is the family 
service society pioneering? 

Division of work between public and private re- 
lief-giving agencies. 


VII. 


The result of the vote as a whole gives consid- 
erable food for thought to those charged with the 
responsibility of actually building next year’s pro- 
gram. Of the 151 topics submitted (some lists 
exceeded the 20 subjects asked for) 145 were 
voted for by one or more persons, 76 were de- 
signated as first, 83 as second, 75 as third choice; 


and 25 topics were voted for without expression 
of preference. Truly the interests of social 
workers are legion. 

The result clearly indicates that joint meetings 
of two or more divisions could be profitably held, 
thus bringing together various points of view on 
a common problem. For example, the first three 
topics in the Health Division list are of interest 
to the Children’s Division, and the fourth topic 
in the Children’s Division could well be discussed 
jointly with the Division on Delinquents, which 
includes the judges and probation officers of the 
juvenile courts. Doubtless much in the way of 
better understanding of other agency methods and 
viewpoints can be obtained by thus meeting to- 
gether. 

There are obvious limitations to the method 
used in this experiment. The possible subjects 
are practically inexhaustible for different wording 
of the topics would suggest many additional 
phases of the same general subject. Any other 


group asked to prepare the lists would have sub- 
mitted other topics and the result might be some- 
what different. If, in the tabulating, more weight 
had been given to first choice than second and so 


on the results would have varied slightly. How- 
ever, the topics receiving the greatest number of 
first preference invariably came within the group 
of five receiving the largest total vote. The ex- 
periment was frankly intended to be suggestive 
only and is being used in the preparation of the 
next program with that understanding. 

If this plan should be used again, it would be 
worth while for a committee of three or more 
representing different points of view or interests 
within the general field of a division to give some 
thought to the preparation of the list of topics to 
be submitted for vote. Consideration should be 
given to presenting a variety of topics so worded 
as to imply not only the subject matter but the 
method of treatment. General subjects in some 
field of work have their value, so also do discus- 
sions of particular methods or technique within 
that field. 

It would also be worth while for the whole 
conference to vote on the suggested topics for all 
divisions rather than limit the expression of in- 
terest to the particular division for which the list 
was prepared. If a real expression of opinion 
could be secured in this way and a conference 
program built on the results, it is possible that a 
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greater intermingling of workers might be se- 
cured. There is too great a tendency to follow 
along with those doing exactly the same kind of 
work that we are. Attendance at a conference 
ought to give us new points of view, new informa- 
tion, a broader vision of all social work. 

One member of the program committee, after 
examining the results of this experiment, re- 
marked “There’s material in those lists for at 
least five conferences.” Would it not be possible 
to plan a series of annual conference programs 
for a three year period so that, subject to . h 
modification as changed conditions made neces- 
sary, the field of a given division of social work 
could be fairly well covered? The young worker 


and the untrained or partially trained worker 
could thereby get something of an understanding 
of the general field in which his particular work 
lay. It would be interesting to try out some such 
plan. . 

After all, the real purpose of a social work con- 
ference is to make available for the use of every 
one the constructive thinking and the accumulat- 
ing experience of those who are solving social 
problems, in order that all social work may go 
forward effectively. The ideal program should 
make it possible for each worker in retrospect to 
say, “I have learned how to do some part of my 
job better. My social thinking has been stimu- 
lated. My vision of social work has broadened.” 


A DECADE OF PROGRESS IN ALABAMA 
Mrs. L. B. BusH 


LABAMA does not mean “Here we rest.” 
It never did. 
Alabama means vegetation-gatherers or 
thicket-clearers,—maybe both. 

Unique in her possessions of broad, rich agri- 
cultural fields, immense forests of virgin timber, 
and at the same time, almost unlimited mineral 
resources, Alabama yet contains vast areas of 
poor lands, undeveloped territories, and sparsely 
settled communities. Her citizenship, totaling al- 
most two and a half million whites and one mil- 
lion negroes, according to the last Federal census, 
runs the gamut of the highly cultivated, and cul- 
tured to the extreme of ignorance and illiteracy 
and hopelessness. 

It may be true that many of our sister com- 
monwealths regard Alabama as a backward state 
in social work and that some of our own citizens 
are inclined to agree in these matters. Is this 
attitude of mind on the part of our neighbors and 
our own folk due to actual existing facts? 

Let us seek here to discover if Alabama is a 
backward state or if, having been rightly cata- 
logued as such, let us see if the progress of the 
last ten years is sufficient to convince not only our- 
selves but our friends that the one time small 
company of vegetation gatherers has grown into a 
great army of thicket-clearers, divided, to be sure, 
in their activities, but inseparably united in a com- 
mon cause. 


Ten years ago, Alabama’s name was then, as 
now, the first in the list of states making up the 
Union, but first in nothing else! To quote from 
a well-known student of affairs: “Alabama was 
second or third in the profit derived from the 
labor of her convicts, but far down the list in her 
efforts for their reformation; high in illiteracy, 
but low in public school education; high in the 
quality of care for the insane, but absolutely with- 
out care for the feeble-minded who are even more 
in need of it; high in her receipts of donations 
from northern states for the support of educa- 
tional institutions for the negroes, but low in ap- 
propriations for the State University, high in the 
protection of the health of hogs and cattle, but 
low in protection of the health of the people.” 

Fortunately, Alabama has always possessed a 
goodly leaven of socially-minded people, torch- 
bearers in the wilderness. It has been said: 
“Questions of the influence of personality have 
always perplexed the historian.” Yet, when we 
recall the lives, the vision, the hard work, the 
eternal sacrifice of John Cochran in the field of 
health, and John Herbert Phillips and Julia Tut- 
wiler in that of education, Thomas M. Owen, 
founder of the State Department of Archives and 
History, in library extension, Edgar Gardner 
Murphy, who led the fight on child labor, and 
others, we know their influence lives and will live. 
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These men and women awakened the minds of 
our people and caught their imagination. 

Nevertheless, because we have not always 
known how or what to do, we have often groped 
in the dark, with indefinite and uncertain plans. 
A gradual realization of this fact resulted in a 
determination upon the part of many inquiring 
minds to discover exactly our status. Their united 
efforts caused to be made careful scientific studies 
of the state’s educational needs and social condi- 
tions, and these studies, though coming at the be- 
ginning of the last half of the decade, constitute 
the foundation of our present development. 

The first of these studies was a study of social 
conditions, embracing public health, rural school 
attendance, child labor law enforcement, juvenile 
courts and probation, child caring institutions, 
home-finding, and recreation, made by the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, under the auspices 
of the University of the state. 

This was followed by another study of our 
state taxing system and our state institutions by 
Dr. Hastings H. Hart of the Russell Sage Found- 
ation. 

By legislative enactment in 1919, the governor 
was authorized to appoint a commission to study 
Alabama’s educational system, including all 
schools and educational institutions, supported in 
whole or in part from public funds. The com- 
mission engaged the services of the General Edu- 
cation Board for this survey. 


These three surveys were placed in the hands 
of the people fostering them at the beginning of 
the adjourned session in 1919. I need not say 
that we were chagrined when these distorted tin 
types were presented as true portraits of ourselves, 
although taken in our best Sunday clothes, and 
somehow, they had the effect of saying, like 
Uncle Mose preaching the gospel of his faith: 
“I ain’t a-arguin’ with you, I’m a-tellin’ you.” 

As said before, the year 1919 had brought us 
to the half-way mark of the last decade. Many 
valuable measures had previously been enacted,— 
but even on that date, reviewing these, the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee said in its intro- 
duction: “Such action as Alabama has so far 
taken for the welfare of her children, except in 
public schools, has been remedial rather than pre- 
ventive. Furthermore, the method has been local, 
rather than comprehensive, and independent rather 


than codperative. What has been done in re- 
sponse to isolated impulses and agitations,—a cer- 
tain condition has been brought prominently to 
the attention of the people at one time, with the 
result that action has been taken relating to that 
specific condition, and at another time another 
condition has been similarly made known and 
changed. Educational progress has been to a 
great extent independent of progress in health 
work. What has been accomplished for the child 
laborer has had no relation to the relief of pov- 
erty; efforts for the prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency have been made without regard to what 
had been or should be done in the other branches 
of child welfare work; and gaps are left where 
nothing whatever has been done.” 

Dr. Hart, pointing to the magnificent sacrifices 
made by our people during the world war, the 
millions of private funds invested in Liberty 
Bonds, reviewed in great detail our taxing system, 
our prison conditions, the affairs of our other 
institutions and earnestly maintained to the end 
that Alabama was abundantly able to pay her 


way. 
The educational survey made by the General 


Education Board is one of the most comprehen- 
sive studies ever undertaken by any state, furnish- 
ing detailed information of every phase of educa- 
tional development and containing recommenda- 
tions covering the entire field. 


EpuUCATION 


Turning first to progress in the field of public 
education, it is found that the first step of the leg- 
islature, following the study by the Educational 
Board, was the adoption of a new school code. 
The code provided for the rearrangement of the 
public school system, supplied the omissions in 
administrative and supervisory organization, and 
minimized unnecessary duplication of effort. Ex- 
cepting the University, the Polytechnic Institute, 
and the Alabama College for Women, it placed 
the control of the several educational agencies of 
the state in a State Board of Education, whose 
powers and duties are comprehensive, well-de- 
fined, and abreast of the best expert opinion and 
practice. 

The County Board of Education, elected by 
popular vote provided in 1915, was continued by 
the code; also the provision for appointment of 
superintendents of education by the board. Sup- 
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erintendents, both county and city, are required 


to hold certificates in administration and super- — 


vision issued by the State Board of Education, 
which certificates are issued only to educators of 
professional attainments and large experience. 


Through the division of teacher training, cer- 
tification and placement, teachers are being pro- 
fessionally trained, certificated and placed. This 
division has direct charge of the supervision of 
instruction, the training of teachers in service, 
and the approval of courses of study in normal 
schools. 

The movement for consolidated schools began 
in 1914. Vocational education became a part of 
the state’s system in 1918. A civilian rehabilita- 
tion program was inaugurated during the last few 
years of the decade for the purpose of training 
men and women disabled in industry or otherwise. 
Efforts to remove illiteracy were undertaken in 
1915 and in 1919 a Division of Exceptional Edu- 
cation to promote the work was provided. Also, 


a Division of Schools and Community Better- 
ment with expert superintendents in charge has 
been established. Material progress in negro edu- 
cation can be noted, especially along vocational, 
and industrial lines. 


The growth and development of elementary 
and secondary schools in Alabama is evidenced 
by the fact that expenditures have increased from 
a little less than five millions in 1914-15, to some- 
thing over fifteen millions in 1922-23. The most 
rapid increase has been made since 1917 and is 
due to two sources: (1) Tax levies made under 
the local tax constitutional amendment of 1916. 
(2) Increased appropriations from the state. 


City high schools are a part of the city school 
system in municipalities of over 2,000, but 61 of 
the 67 counties have complied with the law in 
regard to the establishment of county high schools 
and receive the benefits of state aid. 


Interest in the development of the normal 
schools for the successful preparation of teachers 
and in the institutions of higher learning for the 
further education of the youth of the state, has 
been given more consideration in the last few 
years perhaps, than at any time during the period 
of 40 years which covers the organized educa- 
tional systems of this state. 
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HEALTH 

The activities of the Alabama State Board of 
Health, during the period 1910-14 were projected 
along two very definite lines of endeavor : 

(1) The collection of vital and mortuary 
statistics; (2) the determination of the percent- 
age of hookworm incidence in 40 counties in the 
state. It is interesting to note that the personnel 
of the Bureau of Vital Statistics consisted in 1914 
of a Register and an Assistant Register. At this 
time there are, in addition to these, ten assistants. 
From meagre reporting, there has been a gradual 
growth in reporting to a degree approximating 
90 per cent perfect. 

In 1914 there was one full-time health unit in 
the state—Walker county. In 1923 there were 
22 with a minimum average personnel of four. 
Whereas, there was protection offered at the be- 
ginning of the ten year period to the people of 
one county, there was offered at the end of the 
period protection to 51 per cent of the people of 
the state by individual organized service. 

The State Health Department in 1915 consisted 
of five bureaus directed by the State Health Offi- 
cer and five assistants. The work of the depart- 
ment has assumed such proportion that at the 
present time, there are a dozen bureaus with a 
total personnel exceeding 50 people. 

Reviewing those years for which absolutely 
correct statistics are available, we find that deaths 
from typhoid and malaria have been greatly re- 
duced, social disease decreased and Pasteur treat- 
ment for mad dog bite, vaccine for typhoid, and 
free laboratory service, given to thousands of un- 
fortunates unable to pay for expert service. 

All of this development has been made pos- 
sible through increased appropriations by the leg- 
islature of Alabama and through subsidies from 
outside agencies. To the work in 1914 there was 
given by the state, the sum of $25,000.00. No 
outside aid was available. In 1923 this had 
grown to $205,000.00 (exclusive of a fund for 
rabies treatment). This was supplemented by 
funds from other agencies as follows: 


International Health Board...........2....eeeceeeeeees $37,500.00 
United States Public Health Service.................... 15,000.00 
Children’s Bureau (for the hygiene of 


maternity and infancy )............---..c-c--ciscecssssoe 25,000.00 
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In return for the $283,000.00 the State Depart- 
ment of Health was able, in 1923, to give to Ala- 
bama a record of service hardly equalled, certainly 
not surpassed, by any state in the Union. Low- 
ered death rates, a lowered incidence of prevent- 
able disease, the saving of thousands of dollars, 
due to the saving of health, and a higher level of 
health and efficiency for our people have been 
the mile posts in this period of health service. 


OTHER AGENCIES 

Further evidence that the progress of the last 
decade, and particularly the last half, sustains the 
claim that Alabama has experienced a decided 
social awakening on the part of all her people, 
may be seen in the increased support she has given 
to her agencies and institutions in other fields as 
well as in those of health and education. Lack 
of time forbids a detailed review of all activities 
but it should be noted that in 1919 the legislature 
made increases in allowances for the following 
public institutions. 

The Insane Hospitals. 

The Boys’ Industrial School. 

The Negro Boys’ Reformatory. 

The Vocational School for Girls. 

The State Training School for Girls. 

The Confederate Soldiers’ Home. 

The Schools for the Blind and Deaf. 


Lrprary EXTENSION 


The Alabama State Department of Archives 
and History has in addition to its patriotic and 
educational work in caring for the state’s archives 
and preserving its history instituted a traveling 
library system which reached its greatest useful- 
ness within the last few years. In 1923, 250 sub- 
stations, mainly in the rural districts scattered 
throughout the entire state, engaged the benefits 
of the traveling library conducted by the library 
system. There is not a bona fide student in the 
state who cannot supplement his local library 
facilities by the loan of additional books from the 
Department of Archives and History. 


AGRICULTURE 


Primarily an agricultural state, Alabama has 
realized the need of promoting scientific farming 
and a diversification of crops. Under the direc- 
tion of the farm extension service administered 
by the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, with the 
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cooperation of the Department of Agriculture, 57 
of the 67 counties are, in 1924, provided with 
farm demonstration agents. In 1914 there were 
only 35. 36 of the 67 counties today have home 
demonstration agents, seeking to improve life in 
every particular. Ten years ago there were only 
19 employed from four months to a year, and 
only two of these were in service for the entire 
12 months. 
Goop Roaps 

In sparsely settled rural communities there can 
be little community spirit, little community pro- 
gress without good roads. Alabama has not yet 
built many good roads but she is on the road to 
building them and that in a permanent way. It 
seems a far cry to 1914 when the state appropri- 
ated only $2,000 for each county and that on con- 
dition that it be matched by county funds. Only 
$10,000 was appropriated for the salaries and ex- 
penses of engineers and other workers. It is like 
ancient history to hear a prominent assistant engi- 
neer relate his experiences,—of how once he and 
a public spirited woman in a certain community 
appeared before the court of commissioners and 
urged the court to appropriate $2,000 to match 
the $2,000 of the state in order that a good roads 
demonstration might be undertaken in the county. 
Each made the best speech he or she could. It 
was futile. Leaving the court house the assistant 
engineer turned to his faithful co-worker and 
said: “It does seem that those men ought to have 
minds big enough to see the need and value of 
this project.” Turning quickly, the woman 
shouted: “Big minds! Why, if you put big 
minds in those skulls they would pop as if you 
had put in a stick of dynamite!” 

Let any man who does not believe that skulls 
have attained mammoth sizes in Alabama intro- 
duce the subject of good roads. Commissioners’ 
courts no longer wait for engineers to call and 
submit projects and plans. Instead, they assemble 
the greater population of the county and make 
regular and frequent pilgrimages to the offices of 
the State Highway Commission and there urge, 
beseech, demand roads, roads, roads,—roads 
everywhere ! 

The old demonstration of which three-fourths 
of the counties availed themselves served its edu- 
cational purposes. In 1922 by a constitutional 
amendment, the state issued bonds up to twenty- 
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five millions for the purpose of matching federal 
aid in the development of a system of highways 
in Alabama. 
SEAPORT 

By a vote of the people a plan has been adopted 
for the development of an Alabama seaport. The 
last legislature authorized the issuance of bonds 
to the amount of ten millions for the purpose of 
building a seaport at Mobile. This development 
should benefit every citizen of Alabama. 


PRISONS 


Certainly one of the most amazing and one of 
the most important improvements made in the 
last decade was progress in prison reform. Un- 
fortunately, the lease system has continued to 
operate to the disadvantage of prisoners and of 
society. But, the prison camps have been rebuilt 
and made livable. Kilby prison, at a cost of over 
a million and a half dollars, has been erected 
within the last four years. Dr. Hastings H. Hart 
said: “Kilby prison marks the impending trans- 
fer of the state of Alabama from the rear ranks 
of prison management to the front ranks. Ala- 
bama is following the example of the state of New 
York and the state of Virginia in establishing a 
central distributing prison to which prisoners will 
be sent immediately upon their conviction, and 
where they will receive: first, a thorough study of 
their history; second, a thorough examination, 
mental and physical, by trained experts; third, a 
thorough course of treatment to remove any 
remediable defects; fourth, assignment to that 
prison and that employment for which the convict 
is best adapted ; and, fifth, a systematic course of 
reformatory treatment and training, in order that 
the prisoner may be restored to society, if possible, 
a self-respecting, upright, useful and productive 
citizen.” 

FEEBLE-MINDED 


Alabama has made a splendid beginning toward 
an institution for the care of her feebleminded, 
but it is only a beginning. The legislature of 1919 
appropriated the sum of $200,000.00 for the estab- 
lishment of the Alabama Home to provide for 
this class of her wards. The management of the 
institution is placed in the hands of those govern- 
ing the administration of the hospitals for the 
insane. The home only opened five months ago. 
The buildings already erected are ideally adapted 
to their purpose; but they are still far from ade- 
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quate in number as well as in personnel and 
maintenance fund, if the real needs of this large 
group of our unfortunates are to be met. 


CHILD WELFARE 

Many years ago, even decades, the needs of 
child labor regulation and prohibition, of juvenile 
courts and probation, of home-finding, of better 
standards of work in child-caring institutions, of 
organized relief of poverty and of concerted 
efforts for the prevention of juvenile delinquency, 
engaged the attention of many citizens. But, the 
enactment of only a few isolated measures relat- 
ing to these subjects had been secured up to 1919, 
As said before, one agitation and its measure for 
improvement had borne little or no relation to 
other agitations and their results and gaps had 
been left where nothing whatsoever had been 
done. 

During the last decade and particularly within 
the last half, we witnessed the enactment of more 
legislation for the protection of children than 
was accomplished in all the other years before 
in the history of Alabama. A determined effort 
was made to remove inconsistencies of laws, to 
harmonize measures and to fill in the gaps. The 
result has been in some measure most gratifying. 

The first child labor law of any real merit was 
enacted in 1915; repealed in 1919, and there was 
substituted in lieu thereof a much superior meas- 
ure. In 1923 still other advances were made, 
notably,—the educational requirements, when is- 
suing permits to children to leave school and 
enter employment. This law is believed to be the 
best in the South. 

The compulsory education law first enacted in 
1915 was made a real instrument in 1919. 

The state-wide juvenile court law of 1915, ap- 
plying to all counties except those having the three 
larger cities, was re-written in 1923,—an act said 
to be in keeping with the best thought of the 
country. The three largest cities improved their 
courts also. 

Non-support and desertion acts enacted in 1915 
and declared later to be unconstitutional because 
of errors in their titles were re-written in 1919. 

At the regular session of the legislature of 1919 
the State Child Welfare Department was estab- 
lished—its purposes being: 

The enforcement of laws to prevent exploita- 
tion of children; 
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The promotion of higher standards of work in 
all child-caring agencies ; 

Individual care and treatment in the cases of 
dependent and neglected children, and finally 

The rounding out of a codrdinated program of 
all agencies, public and private, for socially handi- 
capped children in Alabama. 

Lack of space forbids reviewing in any consid- 
erable detail the experiences of those engaged in 
setting up so new and intricate a piece of welfare 
work as the Child Welfare Department or of 
discussing the present status of development. 
There can be no doubt, however, that consider- 
able headway has been made in the matter of 
safeguarding child life and of promoting interest 
in a fuller development of good citizenship. 

It is confidently believed that the normal family 
supported by an educational system, embracing 
recreation and other needs, and a good system of 
public health, constitute the proper agencies to 
provide the normal child all requisites for his 
preparation for citizenship. But, when the family 
breaks down or fails in its obligations, should not 
the state take steps to insure the child his natural 
rights? If the state government cannot con- 
serve the child and prosper the home, then society 
must collapse and come forth again under an 
entirely new system if indeed it should ever be 
restored at all. Is it not the business of the gov- 
ernment to wheel its powerful, generous shoulders 
between the home and the wolves of avarice, pas- 
sion, ignorance, and disease? 

The state cannot stretch forth a magic wand 
and cause to spring forth county and community 
organizations, public or private, duly equipped for 
permanent service. Such organizations, to live 
and develop, must grow up from within and out 
of the community’s consciousness of its own 
needs, but the state can stimulate the organization 
of local agencies, furnish standards of work, and 
lend a hand in educating the people to work out 
their own problems. An enabling act providing 
specific plans for organizing child welfare work 
on a county basis was enacted at the last session 
of the legislature. 

In this discussion, we cannot for lack of space 
undertake a review of the advances made by pri- 
vate institutions throughout the state. Interest in 
each activity has developed; more careful consid- 
eration is given admissions and dismissals; better 
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standards have been inaugurated. These facts are 
evidenced by the more generous contributions of 
their supporters and the professionally trained 
personnel employed, especially in the field of child 
care. One may safely venture the prediction that 
within the first half of the next decade the child 
caring institutions will be equipped with trained 
field workers, who will relate their activities 
closer to those of the state, each agency taking its 
place in a unified program. 

A number of the industrial corporations are 
rapidly developing social work in their respective 
communities. Parks and playgrounds, model 
school buildings and churches are some of the 
benefits enjoyed. Some of the corporations seek 
diligently to. encourage independence and support 
of the community interests by the people them- 
selves. 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs, organized 
in 1895, “to bring together for mutual help, for 
intellectual improvement and for social union the 
different women’s literary clubs in the state,” 
brought to the last decade a new constitution 
which reads, “To bring into communication the 
various women’s clubs throughout the state that 
they may compare methods of work, become 
mutually helpful and through federation, grow to 
be a power of good.” That the Federation has 
grown to be a power of good in the last decade 
there can be no doubt and to the organized women 
should go credit for much of the advancement 
made during the decade, particularly in the field 
of child care. Their efforts have been and are 
untiring. 

Even this review, which after all, is merely a 
glimpse of real facts, is sufficient to convince our- 
selves, is it not, that there has been within the last 
decade a social awakening on the part of our peo- 
ple? We maintain that the one time small com- 
pany of vegetation-gatherers has grown into a 
great army of thicket-clearers. 

We would raise the question now: Are we to 
continue the work undertaken? What will the 
next decade show? On the whole, we want to go 
forward. Obviously with a population so rap- 
idly increasing, and with the complexities of mod- 
ern social and economic life so rapidly multiply- 
ing, the need for the furtherance of public health 
and education and all other phases of social wel- 
fare have increased also. It may be clearly seen 
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that the most forward step undertaken was in the 
period from 1917 to 1923. Except for a few 
small appropriations, practically no new funds 
were made available by the last legislative body. 
Attendance has increased, and activities likewise, 
in the schools from the elementary grades to the 
institutions of higher learning, out of all pro- 
portion to the funds provided for their operations. 

As a result, the two sessions per day plan has 
been resorted to in many elementary schools in 
order to enroll all pupils applying. The institu- 
tions of higher learning, never given the support 
necessary for their proper maintenance, must bar 
their doors now to further applications for admis- 
sion and turn deaf ears to the appeal of young 
men and women who cannot be admitted and who 
must, therefore, give up forever, the opportunity 
which the state should afford them. Three 
thousand feeble-minded and one thousand epilep- 
tics in urgent need of care must continue to suffer 
because the new home for this type can receive 
only 140 inmates. Thousands of normal children, 
potential citizens, left destitute by reason of pov- 
erty, crime, death, disease, and other causes, must 
grow up in ignorance and crime,—the Children’s 
Aid Division of the State Child Welfare Depart- 
ment can receive only a small percentage of these 
little ones because of a lack of funds, and the pri- 
vate institutions are filled to capacity. Counties 
have no money,—county organizations must, 
therefore, wait. State Training Schools for Boys, 
and Girls, and for negro boys cannot meet their 
demand. Delinquent negro girls must continue a 
menace to themselves and a more horrible men- 
ace to society,—the state has made no provision 
whatsoever for these children. The almshouse 
inspector says: “It is not so much the fault of 
the supervisors as it is the system in vogue that 
makes conditions in many of the almshouses of 
the state unspeakable since the laws of 


the state governing these institutions are practic- 
ally negligible.” What hope have we then for a 
betterment of this condition until the whole sub- 


ject of the relief of poverty can engage our atten- 
tion, and constructive plans be inaugurated ? 

The General Board of Education in its discus- 
sion of education in Alabama, pointing to the 
natural wealth and climate of the state, said: 
“Yet Alabama is poor. It is an almost incredible 
paradox, but nevertheless an undeniable fact . . . 
Why should a state with boundless resources, 
most of which are already being developed, be 
unable to finance those essential activities upon 
which its true prosperity depends The reason 
lies clear to view. Only an jnsignificant fraction 
of the state’s real wealth is taxed. The state 
levies what taxes it collects—and the rate is not 
exorbitant—on a small percentage of the true 
value of property.” The board said further: 
“There has been bred and fostered in the public 
mind a superstitious dread of taxation, which per- 
meates all parts of the body politic and is shared 
even by those who have nothing to tax.” 

Since these statements by these students were 
made, there have been held two regular sessions 
of the legislature and conditions, we know, have 
been made better. There has been established a 
process of adjustment of taxes to the extent that 
the tax payer, instead of paying on some 20 or 
30 per cent of the value of his property, is now 
approaching the basis required by law, namely 60 
per cent. This new system was inaugurated dur- 
ing the last administration and is maintained, with 
slight changes, by the present administration. 
Governor Brandon recommended a mileage tax 
for educational purposes. The legislature, how- 
ever, did not submit Gov. Brandon’s recommenda- 
tion to the people. 

Whatever the remedy may be for the condition 
which exists today, we should seek it; whatever 
the difficulties are, we must face them. Let us 
realize how inseparable our interests are. We 
know we are on the pathway that leads to the 
highway of a happier and better people, a wiser 
and more prosperous commonwealth. We must 
not turn back. 
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THE SERVICE OF THE CHURCH TO SOCIAL ADVANCE 


SHAILER MATHEWS 


HRISTIANITY is more extensive than the 

church. Once this statement would have 

been far less true than it is today, for all 
Christians, unless they were heretics, were sup- 
posed to be members of the church. As time 
passed, however, these Christian people organized 
in ever less ecclesiastical forms. This appears in 
the succession of religious organizations, such as 
the Roman church, the Anglican church, the Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, and Baptist churches, and the 
Christian associations. In this series one can see 


the passage from the earlier conception to the 


more modern. But the series is not yet closed. 
The Christian spirit is now seeking expression in 
social service organizations, which so far from 
being in any way ecclesiastical do not usually even 
profess religion. 

I do not wish to quarrel over the word “religi- 
ous,” for it may seem to some that social ser- 
vice organizations are really living up to the defi- 
nition of religion given by James, “pure religion 
and undefiled before God and the Father is this, 
to visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion and keep himself unspotted from the world.” 
But certainly a social service organization has no 
theology and is lacking in many other elements 
which characterize a church. It seems more ac- 
curate to describe the social service organization 
as a new technique than to classify it with older 
organizations. 

It is apparent that the social service or- 
ganization is taking over some of the activities 
which are maintained by the churches. It is also 
clear that the absence of theological tests has led 
men of religious sympathy and church connec- 
tions into an abandonment of vocational religious 
work as pastors. Furthermore there are many 


people who find in them a means of expressing 
their altruistic spirit which seems more vital than 
the conventional church work. 

Thus there has grown up what might appear at 
first sight as competition, if not rivalry, between 
the social service organizations and the churches. 
I do not think that this is true of the actual oper 
ations of these bodies for unfortunately there is 
an abundance of opportunity for charitable and 
philanthropic work. The strong rivalry comes in 
the diversion into social service activities of young 
men and women who in earlier days would have 
entered church work. There is also some feeling 
on the part of representatives of the two types 
of organizations that their own operations are be- 
ing hindered, or at least made more difficult by 
the activities of the other. 

Such competition is certainly to be regretted. 
The world does not need a new sectarianism, even 
if it be one of negation. Nor is it unavoidable, 
Social service organizations and churches can sup- 
plement each others’ activities. It would certainly 
be a tragedy if altruistic impulses were to lead to 
heart-burning. From this point of view I wish 
to consider more particularly what the special 
office of the church in our modern world is. By 
the church I have in mind no particular theo- 
logical group. I mean simply religious organiza- 
tions that exist for the purpose of worship as 
well as for those other ends to which churches 
commonly devote themselves. In the light of the 
rapid development of the new social service tech- 
nique is there any place for such an organization 
and if there is what is that place? 

Such questions are, however, rather rhetorical. 
Mankind is ever responding to those mysteries 
which lie beyond even the most extended frontier 
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of knowledge. Men will organize churches of 
some sort just as long as they are responsive to 
an inner urge which has been a dominant human 
trait. For the church is the means by which 
people in social groups minister to their religious 
faith and undertake to set up the apparatus of 
worship. Religion is not only instinctive, but it 
is a socially reproductive impulse, an agent of 
the age-long transmission of a social inheritance 
from one generation to the other. By it men fol- 
low creative processes. God cannot make human 
society without the cooperation of man. 

1. But beyond this expression of a basal 
human impulse the church may be said to stand 
particularly for several great services to human 
need. In the first place the church is the chief, 
if not the only herald of universal good will. 
Other organizations seem to limit their ideas to 
their own kindred members. The labor union 
does not teach its members to love a scab, the 
lodge is devoted to its own members, the Rotary 
club is a selective organization. The school is 
perhaps the nearest approach to the church as a 
source of social mindedness, but it does not em- 
phasize the spirit of sacrifice as does the church. 
For the church has one outstanding advantage. 
If it be Jewish it has a great conception of national 
suffering as intended for world advantage. If it 
be Christian it has the story of one who suffered 
the agonies of defeat and crucifixion rather than 
abandon confidence in the power of good will. 
Back of all Christian institutions and theologies 
is this conception of God as loving. 

We must admit, of course, that Christians do 
not live up to the ideals which they profess. That 
is a part of the penalty of being human. But it is 
no accident that so-called Christian nations furnish 
the world’s pioneer altruists. The fact becomes 
almost paradoxical as you remember these same 
nations have been the most relentless conquerors. 
I do not undertake to resolve the paradox, but I 
am sure that any one who has made a compara- 
tive study of what might be called the suppressed 
religious ideals of different nations is convinced 
that it makes a difference whether a people has 
among its ideals such conceptions as the Christian 
religion gives. After all allowance has been made 
for sin and weakness it is a social fact of incal- 
culable worth that wherever churches have been 


active, men describe their ideals in terms of ser- 
vice and of worth, rather than of power and of 
honor. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the constant 
reiteration of new ideals is certainly sure to be- 
come social suggestions. The constant emphasis 
upon “rights” brought revolutions. The constant 
emphasis upon justice will bring codperation. If 
the churches were to make the acceptance of the 
teaching of Jesus the social basis of church mem- 
bership, we should have a moral transformation 
that would remake the world. Even while ideals 
of good will, both in heaven and in earth, are 
being obscured by theological controversy, their 
influence is slowly making itself felt. Granting 
that churches do not express in their own conduct 
this fundamental belief in love, modern ecclesias- 
tical controversy is certainly vastly superior to 
that of days when men imprisoned and burned 
one another because of heresy. And even then 
the intensity of religious hatred sprang largely 
from the belief that heretics were doing the world 
irreparable injury. 

2. In the second place, the church can increas- 
ingly give moral content to human motives. In- 
stincts which are in us all must be in some way 
confined and directed by ideals if they are to con- 
tribute to social growth. To justify the right to 
fight by the assertion that men are naturally pug- 
nacious and always have fought, to justify the 
social evils by saying that they always have ex- 
isted and that it is human nature for them to exist, 
promises no hope for a better social order. The 
present demand for “self-expression” on the part 
of many is a form of social hysteria. Self-expres- 
sion unrelated to ideals can be found in any in- 
sane asylum. Humanity cannot model itself after 
animals without becoming animalistic. Christian- 
ity has always insisted that animal instinct and 
passions are to be treated morally. Wherever 
personality is involved, whether it be in one’s 
body or one’s community, self-restraint and self- 
direction are imperative. This has been the con- 
sistent message of Christianity and it is the sort 
of teaching we need today. It would appear to 
young intellectuals nothing could be more lament- 
able than to be mid-Victorian or Puritan. But 
with all respect to the younger generation and 
with full recognition of the fact that they have 
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the opportunity of developing a better world than 
that which they will inherit, they are not practic- 
ing self-control. Now self-control is a basic 
civic virtue. Without it humanity is not even 
primitive, and if we are to have the right sort of 
material for a better social order this education 
which the church is giving in the necessity of 
self-restraint and self-direction is indispensable. 
This advice must, of course, be intelligent. We 
want no naive psychology to masquerade as mor- 
als, but we do need the sort of message in our 
day that produced the builders of states two cen- 
turies ago. For if there is anything that is plain, 
it is that self-indulgent, sensuous, selfish people 
never built strong states. The 17th century 
abounded in men and women of charming man- 
ners and capable of unlimited self-expression, but 
it was the Puritans who laid the foundations for 
democracy. 

3. But the church is not merely to socialize 
ideals and to teach men how to moralize their 
passions and instincts. It is and can be even 
more a sort of manual training school in its own 
ideals. It may be too wide a generalization but I 
think it is true that most social reforms have been 
tried out in Christian groups before they became 
universal ideals. Thus chastity of men as well 
as of women was a Christian virtue when the so- 
cial order would not so regard it. Philanthropy 
of all sorts was practiced by the church when the 
Roman Empire was disintegrating ; education was 
established by the churches ; letters were practiced 
by churchmen; democracy was organized in con- 
gregations; the Declaration of Rights were first 
formulated by New England Protestantism; 
women were given equality and in the older days 
even slaves were treated as brothers in the church 
long before they were given personal rights in 
society. It is natural that this should be the case. 
Men have really joined themselves in the churches 
for the championship of ideals. It was natural 
that they should undertake to practice some of 
those ideals. This fact cannot be obscured by the 
more sinister fact that these human groups have 
always preserved some of the darker qualities of 
the world in which they lived. But after all, the 
tendency has not been toward the evils, but to- 
ward the ideals. Today as never before can the 
churches render real service in training the young 
to practices of good citizenship and brotherhood. 


This opportunity is being seen by churches. In- 
creasingly they are becoming the center of com- 
munity interests, the means of breaking across 
racial prejudices, organizers of reforms, managers 
of recreational activities. As men’s interest in 
dogmatic theology has diminished, practical faith 
in God and human brotherhood has increased and 
been nourished by these social activities of the 
churches, 


4. The supreme service of the church seems to 
me at the present time to be that of inspiring hope. 
It is a bad day for idealists. Cynicism is alto- 
gether too commonplace. The disillusionment re- 
sulting from the war was expected by all who had 
studied post bellum periods, but it has deadened 
the hearts of many. We have heard mankind 
asking that deadly question, ‘““What’s the use?” 
We are told that humanity is never to be free 
from war, that self-interest is never to be curbed, 
that human nature is beyond change. It requires 
no imagination to see that if this pessimism con- 
tinues the morale of civilization will be ruined. 
What is needed is not altruistic sentimentality, but 
an unshakable belief that such teachings are false; 
that there is hope for the world. 


The Christian church stands for this hope. Its 
championship is all the more marked for it has 
never undertaken to deceive itself as to human 
nature. It has always taught that human nature 
is corrupt and hopeless except from divine aid. 
But it has always proffered that divine aid. It 
has taught that God is fatherly and that mankind 
ought to be and can be brotherly. That is to say 
the moral idealism and moral self-restraint for 
which the church stands are reénforced and given 
drive by religion. To feel that we are in a world 
of reason and purpose, that it is possible to dis- 
cover, at least enough for practical purposes, what 
the aims of life can be and ought to be; to feel 
that there is a right way and a wrong way of liv- 
ing just because the universe has within it per- 
sonality and progress toward that which is more 
personal ; and above all to feel that we are living 
in an ideal-producing universe that is neither 
morally indifferent or satanic, gives men a cour- 
age which no social theory can possess. Standing 
for such convictions the church teaches a world 
not only to pray but to believe that God’s will 
can be done on earth as it is in heaven. 
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Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three — (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, Lats geen and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 


working — conferences and meet- 
ings, and ess in any distinctive as- 
pect of the eld; (3) special results of 
study and research. 











THE STUDY OF RACE SITUATIONS 


The JouRNAL can undertake no more important task than the promotion and the reporting of 
studies concerning race problems and race situations. Many new efforts in this direction, such as 
those undertaken by the National Research Council and others, are known to the readers of The 
JournaL. The Southern Inter-Racial Commission has recently reported an interesting series of 
studies of the negro problem by a group of professors in the southwestern states. An important dis- 
cussion of the study and teaching of subjects relating to the negro in the South constituted an im- 
portant part of a recent meeting of teachers of sociology in the South held at Charlotte, N. C. at 
which itme plans were inaugurated for a special survey of the colleges and universities in the South. 
Literature on the subject is growing and occupying an increasingly improtant place in the whole field 
of social study. Below The Journat presents Professor Ross's memorandum and Mr. Herskovits’s 


review of “White America” as samples of stimuli in this direction. 


THE GREATEST RESEARCH CHANCE IN THE WORLD 


Epwarp ALsworTtH Ross 


HE THICKEST bank of fog in the field 
of study of man is that which shrouds the 
subject of race crossing. In our Gulf 

states and in South Africa you will be told that 
the cross of white and black has the vices of both 
races and the virtues of neither. The biologist 
scoffs at the idea. In Hawaii the results of a 
mixture of Kanaka and Chinese are reported to 
be singularly fine, at least as regards physique 
and looks. In Para, Brazil, I looked across a 
public square filled with people and the one pure 
white and the one pure black in sight towered 
like giants above the sea of five-foot yellow- 
tinted. The wisest man in La Paz, Bolivia, as- 
sured me that the mestizo resulting from the first 
cross of white and Indian is superior in brains 
and character to the descendants of such mestizos, 
although in both cases the proportion of blood is 
fifty-fifty. The Chileans are products of the mat- 
ing of Spanish soldiers with Mapuche Indian fe- 
males. The heredity experts lead us to expect 
that individuals of pure white traits and pure 
Indian traits ought to crop up now and then even 
after three centuries; but nothing of the sort is 
to be noticed. 


Books are written supporting the thesis that all 
the big lifts in civilization have been the work of 
“pure” races. On the other hand, there are his- 
torians who insist that all the brilliant epochs 
follow diffusion of stocks not too unlike. For 
example, the crossing of Ionian and Baltic stocks 
was followed by the Athenian efflorescence. Some 
foresee the eventual blending of black and white 
in this country and the utter disappearance of the 
pure negro. Yet constantly lengthens the list of 
states which make it a crime to marry a white 
man or woman to a person of color. 

More and more the color races come into con- 
tact and mestizos are bound to increase rapidly 
in number unless the white race upholds the strict- 
est taboos against mixing. All we have to go on 
for such a policy is flimsy unsupported assertions, 
superstitions, and prejudices—nothing solidly 
based. As never before the world needs a great 
anthropological survey of the results of race cross- 
ing in those regions where it is going on or has 
recently occurred. The enterprise would require 
a board of anthropologists, ethnologists, and soci- 
ologists to work out the questionnaires which the 
field workers would strive to obtain answers to, 
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the measurements to be taken, and the data to be 
sought. Then field expeditions should be sent 
into the most instructive areas of race crossing, 
such as Hawaii, Tropical South America, Brazil, 
Mexico, the South Seas, South Africa, the Ameri- 
can South, the West Indies, Egypt, Portuguese 
Africa, the Sudan. The work might well be di- 
vided up between the larger universities, one tak- 
ing Hawaii, another Macao, another Goa, another 
Jamaica. Thus Natal, Queensland, Morocco, 
Mesopotamia, the Marquesas, Tahiti, Syria, 
Trans-Caucasia might be handled each by one uni- 
versity expedition. What a Godsend, a grant for 
such a purpose would be to the learned but im- 
poverished universities of Germany and Austria! 
Of course in distributing the tasks among the 
great institutions of learning, care should be 
taken to exclude the disturbing factor of racial 
and national pride. Let race crossing in the 
American South be investigated by expeditions 
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sent out from European universities. Let Ameri- 
can field corps look into the results of race cross- 
ing in Jamaica, the Cape Colony, and the French 
dependencies. With care it ought to be possible 
to assemble from these widely scattered investiga- 
tions data which should be susceptible of uniform 


‘treatment. 


Allow two years for the mapping out of the 
survey, the selection of the methods, the assign- 
ment of the fields and the building of the expedi- 
tions. Allow six years for the field work, two 
years to bring together, collate and publish the 
results. In ten years there might be coming out 
a great series of volumes from which within four 
or five years anthropologists would have wrought 
out conclusions which would give guidance to 
statesmen, legislators, administrators, jurists, edu- 
cators, mission boards, and philanthropists the 
world over, 


IN RACIAL INTERPRETATION 


Me tvitte J. Herskovits 


HITE AMERICA” is a plea against the 

) \ “mongrelization” of the United States, 

which the author regards as an impend- 

ing danger due principally to the existence of large 
negro population-element here. He feels that the 
lessons of history teach us that the “mongrell” 
and the “colored” races are not capable of the 
cultural achievements which are characteristic of 
the “white” race, and that wherever “civilization” 
has appeared, it has been instituted by these 
“Caucasians,” who, however, have lost their high 
estate when mongrelization, i.e., hybridization, 
has occurred. Just what is meant by the term 
“white race” we are left somewhat in doubt. For 
example, we are told (p. 43),* “The White Race 
(Caucasian) has three well-marked divisions: 
Nordic, Alpine, and Mediterranean.” But, al- 
though the term is used frequently as meaning 
all Europeans, we are treated in other places to 
outbursts such as this: “The higher culture of 
today is originated (sic!) and sustained by peo- 
ples of the North European breed of Caucasians. 
If this is accepted as unquestioned fact, what is 
to be the results of the migration to this country 
of the millions of Caucasic mongrels from South 


_" White America. By Ernest Sevier Cox. Richmond, Vir- 
ginia: White America Society, 1924, 389 pp. $2.00. 


and Southeastern Europe?” (p.61.) Thus, there 
are, apparently, Caucasians and Caucasians. How- 
ever, the thesis of the book may best be quoted 
as it is given in the introductory chapter: (p. 23) 

“Scientific research has done much toward es- 
tablishing the following propositions : 

1. The white race has founded all civilization. 

2. The white race remaining white has not lost 

civilization. 

3. The white race become hybrid has not re- 
tained civilization.” 
We are not informed just what is meant by “civil- 
ization,” but it is presumed that the author means 
the historic cultures in which there were devised 
systems of writing. 

With an hypothesis such as this, we are given 
a ready answer to the problem set, such as might 
not be entirely unexpected. It is quite simple: 
let America be a white man’s country. Deport 
the negro and treat him as we treated the Indian, 
and put up the bars so that the “mongrel” races 
of Europe do not contaminate the white stock of 
this country, which, curiously enough, is called 
the Teutonic stock. These negro emigrants are 
to be taken to Liberia, where they are to be set- 
tled, willy-nilly, on land prepared for them by 
whites. Those over the age of reproduction are 
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to be allowed to remain and die, while those who 
go are to be taken to their new homes gradually, 
over a long period of time. “The tropics are 
but awaiting the healing hand of the Caucasian. 
America is to make habitable the home of its re- 
patriated blacks. Our mixbreeds, trans- 
ferred to Africa, would become a social aristo- 
cracy. . . By removing the negro, we shall, 
without question, increase our wealth both at 
home and abroad.” (pp. 340-347.) Thus, in 
italics, the economic phase is not neglected. 

Mr. Ernest Sevier Cox is a man who has been 
willing to make sacrifices for his ideal. In his 
preface, he tells us how, when he could not ob- 
tain funds for his projected survey of the race 
situation in the world, he worked his way about, 
laboring for over a year, for example, in the 
mines of South Africa. But, it is to be feared, 
this is not the way to get knowledge of race,— 
the unreliability of the observations of one indi- 
vidual is too great to be trustworthy. And, un- 
fortunately, this work demonstrates, in addition, 
the author’s incompetency to speak on his chosen 
subject. With the idée fixé which runs through 
all the book, we see a loose exposition of a doc- 
trine which has been presented more ably by a 
dozen others. There might be pointed out to him 
material which he has completely overlooked, un- 
scientific and unsupported though it be, which 
would give him vastly more information support- 
ing his position than any of which he apparently 
has knowledge. His quotation of authorities is 
perhaps best characterized by the fact that he 
quotes Tylor in no less than three places as 
“Taylor,” and that he relies on such broad con- 
cepts as those of Mr. Madison Grant and Mr. 
Lothop Stoddard for his support. Mere state- 
ment of opinion cannot make an hypothesis “sci- 
entific,” and it is a notorious fact that, given an 
idea, it is not difficult to obtain material to sustain 
it. 

We may take up here only a few of the more 
gross errors and contradictions. Thus, we read 
(p. 37) that in migrations, “Water is an effective 
barrier to the negro’s advance. The yellow man 
is not so helpless as the black, but, unmixed with 
the white, he has not proved himself a water 
migrant. The white man only is undeterred by 
ocean wave.” Eight pages farther we read of 


the “Black or Negro race,” “In the Melanesian 
Islands south of Asia it is found in comparative 
purity.” Just how these negroes got to their is- 


lands is not explained. Again, we have the bald 
statement (p. 62): “Our institutions are Saxon. 
Institutions are the expression of race.” Here, 
as all through the book, we have this extreme con- 
fusion of historical and biological causation, 
which, according to the most careful methodology, 
must always be treated in the most scrupulous 
fashion. The most unique definition of ethnology 
which the reviewer has been privileged to read is 
presented as follows (p. 13): “The science of 
ethnology if properly restricted, will not deal with 
mankind as such, but with the various races. Its 
province is not to determine the origin of man 
and his development, but to trace the origin and 
development of the various races. Ethnology 
may properly be concerned with the results aris- 
ing from contacts of races.” Most anthropologists 
are of the opinion that ethnology is the science 
which treats of cultural processes, as opposed to 
physical anthropology, which treats of changes in 
bodily structure, race differences, and the like. 
The confusion in the definition given above is not 
atypical of the entire book. And the author’s 
chromatic “racial” classifications has been quite 
discredited now for some time. 


There is a touch of the English school of 
Elliot-Smith in the assertion that the civilizations 
of the world sprang from Egypt, and that the 
megaliths of the south seas are due to Egyptian 
~ fluence. But Mr. Cox entirely neglects to men- 
tion ancient Mexico and Peru, where there were 
pyramids, and stone structures, and complex civ- 
ilizations, and even, among the Maya, hiero- 
glyphics, and no Caucasians. But then, for that 
matter, the fact that Egypt was largely negroid 
when its culture was at its height, that iron-work- 
ing was probably discovered by the negroes, whose 
legal system is as complex as ours and whose 
social and political systems more complex, is also 
quite disregarded on the completeness of the as- 
sumption that the negro can never contribute to 
our culture. It seems that this is a work of the 
type that is doing so much to accentuate the fric- 


tion between racial groups, which is so aggravat- \ 


ing the problem of living together with which we 
are presented in this country. Falliacious in its 
assumptions, incompetent in its handling, and 
loose in its logic, it is to be hoped that it may not 
be permitted to do too much harm. But it is an 
excellent example of what havoc a good intention 
can do with the thinking of a serious man. 
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County and Country Life 


Programs 


Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, aes one and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and en in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study and rch. 








THE COUNTY AS AN ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT IN SOCIAL WORK 


Howarp E, JENSEN 


1. THe Present CHaos IN Pusiic WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATION 


HE DEVELOPMENT of social work in 
scope and technique as well as in organiza- 
tion and administration presents from 

many points of view an interesting evolution. It 
is with reference to that evolution that the pres- 
ent organizational and administrative chaos can 
be best apprehended. Social work has developed, 
not in response to some clearly visioned purpose, 
not under the direction of clearly comprehended 
principles of social structure and function, but 
under the stress of felt needs, and in our attempts 
to meet them we have more or less blindly groped 
our way. We have discovered our social needs 
only as they have grown to such magnitude as to 
compel attention. Then we have adopted such 
plans of procedure as seemed immediately prac- 
ticable, and trusted their administration to such 
social machinery as seemed temporarily expedient. 
Hence, the chaos in organization, the duplication 
in function, the waste in resources, the conflicts 
in jurisdiction, the cross purposes in administra- 
tion with which our daily experience renders us 
all too familiar. 

This description is true of both public and 
private attempts to promote the social well-being, 
whether of individuals or of communities. As 
the growing complexity of our social life has 
forced local, state and national government to 
assume an ever widening range of social and pub- 
lic welfare functions, these new functions have 
either been assigned to some existing agency or 
department of government, or new political struc- 
tures have been developed to discharge them. The 
outcome is the present confusion in public wel- 
fare administration, the inconsistency of the func- 
tions discharged within a given governmental de- 


partment, the assignment of parts of the same 


function to different departments, and the over- 
lapping of jurisdiction between the different units 
of municipal, township, county, state and federal 
government, resulting in wide areas of duplica- 
tion alternating with equally wide areas of neg- 
lect. Thus the field of public welfare, to a greater 
extent even than that of the voluntary agencies, 
has been the victim of experimental administrative 
vivisection. 

While we have been becoming increasingly 
aware of this confusion in administration, our 
conception of the whole fieid of social service has 
been revolutionized, and a new technique has be- 
come available. The idea embodied in the word 
“charities” has given way to that of reasonable, 
democratic service on behalf of the common weal, 
and the idea embodied in the word “corrections” 
now includes preventive and constructive as well 
as corrective effort. Sentimental pity has yielded 
to enlightened sympathy, spontaneous help to per- 
sistent service, ephemeral generosity to adequate 
assistance. We have acquired skill in analysis of 
the complex social and biological factors that enter 
into the making of personality, and we have come 
more fully to realize how complex and subtle 
they are. Social work has been individualized, 
humanized, personalized, and even in institutions 
routine and mass methods are becoming a confes- 
sion of failure. 


II. Recent EMERGENCE OF THE RURAL 
WELFARE PROBLEM 


American programs of social service are urban 
born. Hebrew tradition has it that the first city 
was built by the first murderer, and throughout 
history cities have had an unenviable reputation 
as destroyers of populations, as social vortices for- 
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ever dragging down the race to physical and 
spiritual ruin. It is not strange that we should 
have discovered our social problems where tradi- 
tion had convinced us we should find them, and 
that in consequence American social work should 
attain its primary growth in an urban environ- 
ment. It was in the city that we first became 
aware of such problems as health, destitution, 
crime, unemployment, family disintegration, recre- 
ation, etc., and our social service programs have 
come to have a predominately urban cast. Hence 
until recent years the major portion of social 
effort has been exerted on behalf of a minority 
of the population. “Man made the city, God made 
the country,” we naively said, and left it largely 
to the Almighty to keep watch above His own. 
But recently have we become aware of what a 
multitude of rural conditions there are with the 
initiation and perpetuation of which the Almighty 
has probably had very little to do. Pure milk, 
pure minds and pure morals are not the omni- 
present rural trinity we had supposed. We have 
discovered the rural communities as “the unequal 
places of American democracy,” and out of the 
discovery there has emerged within the past de- 
cade a new problem: How shall we make avail- 
able in these unequal places the technique and 
standards of service which have been developed 
in urban communities ? 


III. Earty VotuntTARY AGENCIES AND THE 
County UNIT 


1. The New York State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation. While this problem has been in process 
of formulation, experiments have been going for- 
ward along many lines which furnish us the data 
for its solution. One of the earliest of these ex- 
periments was that of the New York Charities 
Aid Association. The inadequacy of the state’s 
institutional care of the destitute and the ill led 
a group of public spirited citizens to organize a 
society to study the needs of these classes, and 
to aid in improving the methods employed by 
tax supported charities in caring for these wards 
of the state. This was in 1872. Because of the 
importance of the county in the administration 
of public charities, the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation adopted at the outset the county plan of 
organization. In addition to the central associa- 
tion with headquarters in New York City, county 
committees were formed, each studying the prob- 
lems of its county, and all codrdinated by the 


central association in working on behalf of state- 
wide programs of public welfare. The original 
plan contemplated a program of service for three 
groups, (1) dependent children, (2) adult pau- 
pers and (3) inmates of hospitals. In the earlier 
stages of the work, however, activities on behalf 
of the first group overshadowed all the others. A 
law was secured prohibiting the commitment of 
destitute children to almshouses, and making the 
overseers of the poor responsible for their main- 
tenance in “appropriate institutions for the sup- 
port and care of children.” As the children were 
removed from the almshouses the newly organ- 
ized county committees became active in aiding 
the poor-law officials in caring for their wards in 
foster homes. Later temporary boarding homes 
were added, and finally, in 1898 the central asso- 
ciation organized a placing out agency to unify 
and standardize the work of the county commit- 
tees throughout the state. As a concrete example 
of the method employed by the county committees 
in improving the tax supported welfare work we 
may cite the Newburgh Plan. In 1877 Newburgh 
had built a children’s home which in 1894 the 
commissioners of charities proposed to enlarge. 
But the Newburgh Committee of the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association secured postponement of 
action until the situation could be thoroughly 
studied. The outcome of their investigation 
showed that some of the children now in the in- 
stitution could be returned to their homes, others 
could be placed in free foster homes, and still 
others could be transferred to the State Home for 
Feebleminded Children. Thus the population of 
the institution was so reduced that no enlargement 
was required. But the results of the investigation 
were more far reaching. Child placing in the 
county had been inadequately supervised, and vis- 
itation disclosed children previously placed in 
foster homes as living in unfavorable environ- 
ments. The family circumstances of children for 
whom public support was asked were investigated. 
Frequently hidden resources were discovered and 
care provided which prevented family disintegra- 
tion and saved public funds. Finally, after a 
period of demonstration at the expense of the 
private agency, a plan was drawn up providing for 
the joint maintenance of the work by private and 
public funds. Thus originated the Newburgh 
Plan, which has now been extended to more than 
a score of counties of the Empire State. 
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The work of the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion has by no means been confined to the child 
welfare field. Ever since its inception this organ- 
ization has been creating public opinion with ref- 
erence to more adequate standards of public ser- 
vice on behalf of disadvantaged groups, and has 
been conducting experiments in codperation. with 
tax supported agencies through which the opin- 
ion created might be made practically effective. 
As in the case of child welfare, most of these 
experiments took the form of county unit pro- 
grams, owing to the significance of the county 
traditionally as an administrative unit in the pub- 
lic welfare program of the state. 

2. Child Welfare Work in Other States. As in 
New York, so also in other states, it is child wel- 
fare work that has led the way in the reorganiza- 
tion of public welfare activities on a county basis, 
until in many of the states, either through public 
or private agencies or through a combination of 
both, there exist facilities through which there can 
be made available on behalf of the dependent, de- 
linquent or neglected child in the remotest rural 
township the same technique of investigation and 
standards of treatment which were once con- 
fined to urban groups. 

3. The Iowa Plan. Another series of experi- 
ments in county organization has been carried out 
in lowa, beginning at Grinnell in 1912. The Iowa 
Plan in its most representative form contemplates 
the formation of a central social service bureau 
or league compesed of representative citizens, 
with the members of the county board of super- 
visors acting as members ex officio. In this board 
are centered the private social agencies of the 
county. It also administers the county outdoor 
relief. This is secured by having the secretary of 
the social service league: appointed overseer of the 
poor. Such appointment is of course purely vol- 
untary on the part of the county board of super- 
visors. It has been adopted in a number of coun- 
ties, though in some of these the services rendered 
have been centered in certain communities or 
townships rather than covering the county as a 
whole. 

4. The Monmouth County Organization for 
Social Service. In the meantime similar develop- 
ments have been taking place in other states. In 
New Jersey the Monmouth County Branch of the 
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New Jersey State Charities Aid and Prison Re- 
form Association has since 1912 been coérdinat- 
ing the activities of the major public welfare agen- 
cies of the county and developing a program of 
case work reaching those areas of the county not 
now covered by other case working agencies. 
This agency has also demonstrated the value of 
county organization in codrdinating the activities 
of local and state-wide agencies. 


“It is understood at the state department that the 
county organization is to be notified at once of every ad- 
mission from the county to a state institution, and of the 
anticipated parole from an institution of every Mon- 
mouth county ward. The organization assumes responsi- 
bility for investigating the circumstances of commitment 
and secures a history of the subject. If family problems 
are involved, it begins to work upon them, so that the 
improvement in conditions may be coincident with the 
improvement in the individual under state care, if that 
is possible. The organization also receives the report of 
state examiners concerning the subject under care. These 
reports often throw light on the family problem, just as 
the facts of family and personal history, gleaned by the 
county, assist the state agent to understand the patient. 
When a ward of the state received from this county is 
released, the county organization takes up the burden of 
placement and supervision, codrdinating its plans with 
those of the parole bureau of the state department, under 
whose authority the subject remains until the expiration 
of the parole period.” 


Space prohibits further detailed discussion of 
other important attempts at administrative reor- 
ganization of county social work. The foregoing 
citations of experience in this field are represent- 


ative, not inclusive. It will be noted, however, 
that they represent on the one hand either the 
unofficial attempts of private organizations to co- 
operate with and so raise the standards of public 
welfare agencies, as in the case of the New Jersey, 
New York and Iowa experiments, or, on the other, 
the official attempts to place the work of tax sup- 
ported agencies on a more adequate technical 
basis by confining attention to specialized fields, 
as in the case of the child welfare programs of 
various states. In other words, where the work 
has been more or less intensive in scope of ser- 
vice it has been organized on a voluntary basis, 
and where it has been organized as an official 
state function it has been narrowed in scope to a 
specialized class of clients. 


1County Organization and Child Care. U. S. Dept. of Labor. 


Children’s Bureau Bulletin No. 107, p. 90. 
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IV. MunicrpaL DEPARTMENTS OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


The first attempts at comprehensive reorgani- 
zation of public welfare administration took place 
in certain cities of the Middle West. In April, 
1910, the first Board of Public Welfare in the 
United States was organized at Kansas City. It 
was the outgrowth of the appreciation on the 
part of the Kansas City Board of Pardons and 
Paroles of the need of supervision of the con- 
ditions affecting the discharged prisoner. The 
board from the first exercised inclusive functions. 
It assumed the full burden of the city’s respon- 
sibility toward the poor, the delinquent, the un- 
employed, the deserted and the otherwise unfor- 
tunate. It undertook the endorsement of private 
agencies, the operation of a confidential exchange, 
a legal aid bureau, an employment bureau, the 
licensing of dance halls, the supervision of com- 
mercialized amusements, including the censorship 
of motion pictures. It promoted factory inspec- 
tion, sanitation and safety. It operated a munici- 
pal quarry in which any able bodied man could 
earn meals for himself or groceries and coal for 
his family. It conducted a child welfare exhibit. 
It undertook social research into such community 
problems as private charities, housing, recreation, 
conditions affecting working women, the social 
evil, desertion and non-support, cost of working- 
men’s houses, drug addiction, child labor, crippled 
children, etc. This form of organization has 
spread rapidly. Although but thirteen years have 
passed since its first appearance, it has been 
adopted by nearly half a hundred cities contain- 
ing a third of the population of the United States. 


V. County DEPARTMENTS OF PusBLic WELFARE 


Shortly after the organization of the Kansas 
City Board its general superintendent, Mr. L. A. 
Halbert, outlined before a public meeting in 
Topeka, Kansas, a plan whereby the Kansas City 
system might be adapted to the smaller communi- 
ties of Kansas. The outcome of Mr. Halbert’s 
work in this field was a plan making the county 
the administrative unit in public welfare work, 
and providing the appointment of county superin- 
tendents of public welfare. As. Mr. Halbert de- 
scribes it, . 

“The plan calls for the consolidation of all the social 


work to be done by the county into one department with 
a skilled superintendent and a staff as needed. The con- 


templated activities include outdoor relief, parole and 
probations work for adults and juveniles of the county 
—whether released from the local courts or from state 
institutions—after-care of the insane, employment find- 
ing, child-placing, truancy work, censorship of commer- 
cial recreation, public health work, etc. In counties with 
no great cities, these things are usually either neglected 
or made incidental duties of officers whose main interests 
lie in other directions. They can never be skillfully 
done so long as they are organized in that way. 

“This plan unifies and systematizes the social better- 
ment work of each county and concentrates it under one 
board. It provides a local agency that comes in close 
personal touch with the unfortunate and their problems 
in a way formerly only reached by a state agency at a 
great distance. 

“Combining all the various kinds of social work makes 
it possible to have at least one skilled social worker in 
every county, whereas it is not practical to have in every 
county a juvenile probation officer, an adult probation 
officer, a poor commissioner to administer outdoor relief, 
an agent of the free employment bureaus, an agent for 
placing dependent children in foster homes, an inspector 
of commercial amusements, etc. But it is practical to 
combine all these functions in one good, high-class, all- 
round social worker, even in small counties, and in larger 
counties it is possible to have the force of workers 
adapted exactly to the needs of the county.” 


1. Special County Boards of Public Welfare. 
The first piece of social legislation providing 
for a County Board of Public Welfare seems to 
have been that of Missouri, under which, in Janu- 
ary, 1913, St. Joseph secured a combination city 
and county board. The Cook County, Illinois, 
department of public welfare soon followed, but 
its scope was limited to the handling of relief 
cases. In California the large measure of home 
rule granted to counties, together with a statute 
permitting county boards of supervisors to dele- 
gate the investigation and periodic visitation of all 
persons receiving relief, enabled the city and 
county of Los Angeles to establish in 1914 a pub- 
lic welfare department with broad administra- 
tive powers. Since then, under the leadership of 
the State Board, the plan has been enlarged in 
scope and extended to other counties, until at 
present twelve out of the fifty-eight counties of 
the state,® containing thirty per cent of the popu- 
lation, have bodies variously known as depart- 
ments of public welfare, welfare councils, welfare 
commissions, and social service commissions. 


2 Halbert, L. A. Boards of Public Welfare. Proceedings Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. 1918, p. 224. 

® County Organization and Child Care. U. S. Dept. of Labor. 
Children’s Bureau Bulletin No. 107, p. 56. 
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In 1916 the New York legislature, by a piece 
of special legisiation applying only to Westchester 
county, created the office of county commissioner 
of public welfare. The commissioner of public 
welfare is one of the higher salaried county offi- 
cials, and is elected for a term of three years. 
The work is organized in six departments: the 
almshouse department, the department of hos- 
pitals and health, of corrections, the farm depart- 
ment, the purchasing department and the depart- 
ment of child welfare. Each department is pre- 
sided over by a specialist in his field appointed 
by the commissioner and responsible to him. Thus 
there has been recognized and enacted into law 
a principle of administration which permits of 
gradual extension throughout the state, and there 
is becoming available a fund of experience as an 
aid in promoting and directing the process. 

2. The North Carolina State-wide Plan. Since 
_ 1916 events have moved rapidly. As yet the at- 
tempts at administrative reorganization of public 
welfare work, whether voluntary or official, have 
been confined to urban communities, or to coun- 
ties with a large urban nucleus. Up until six 
years ago no direct attack on a large scale had 
been made upon the problem formulated above. 
How shall we make available to every rural com- 
munity of the state the technique and standards 
of service now attainable in urban centers? In 
1917, however, North Carolina initiated such a 
state-wide attack, in the law creating the State 
Board of Charities and Public Welfare and mak- 
ing provision for the county system of organi- 
zation. The legislation was strengthened in 1919, 
and the effective development of the system dates 
from that year. The State Board is composed of 
seven unpaid members appointed by the governor. 
This Board selects the State Commissioner of 
Public Welfare and appoints in each of the coun- 
ties an advisory board of three, known as the 
County Board of Charities and Public Welfare. 
This appointment is mandatory. Another manda- 
tory feature of the law is the appointment by the 
board of county commissioners and the count: 
board of education sitting jointly of a County Sup- 
erintendent of Public Welfare, whose appoint- 
ment must in turn be approved by the State Com- 
missioner. Counties of 32,000 population and 
over must have a full time superintendent. In 
counties of less population the duties of the county 
suprintendent of public welfare may be assigned 
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to the county superintendent of schools, who re- 
ceives no extra salary for the work, but who may 
be provided with the necessary assistance in per- 
forming these additional duties. Although but 
twenty-nine counties are populous enough to make 
a full time superintendent legally mandatory, 
forty-six counties have appointed such superin- 
tendents, while eleven other counties have part 
time superintendents. In only forty-three coun- 
ties does the superintendent of schools preside 
over the welfare department. 

The powers of the county superintendent of 
public welfare under the law are as follows: 


1. To have, under control of the county commissioners, 
the care and supervision of the poor and to ad- 
minister the poor funds. 

. To act as agent of the state board in relation to any 
work to be done by the state board within the 
county. 

. Under the direction of the state board, to look after 
and keep up with the condition of persons dis- 
charged from hospitals for the insane and from 
other state institutions. 

. To have oversight of prisoners in the county on 
parole from penitentiaries and reformatories, and 
all parole prisoners in the county. : 

. To have oversight of dependent and delinquent child- 
ren, and especially those on parole or probation. 

. To have oversight of all prisoners in the county on 
probation. 

. To promote wholesome recreation in the county and 
to enforce such laws as regulate commercial 
amusements. 

. Under the direction of the state board, to have over- 
sight over dependent children placed in the county 
by the state board. 

. To assist the state board in finding employment for 
the unemployed. 

. To investigate into the causes of distress, under the 
direction of the state board, and to make such 
other investigations in the interests of social wel- 
fare as the state board may direct. 

. To act as chief probation officer and enforce the 
school attendance laws. 


If the County Superintendent of Public Wel- 
fare carries out his duties as prescribed by the 
law he will of necessity work in codperation with 
all the organized philanthropic, political, judicial, 
religious and educational organizations at work in 
the county whether under public or private aus- 
pices, and make of his office a codrdinating and 
standardizing agency of vast significance. Such 
is in fact the tendency in practice. 

3. The Missouri Plan. In 1921 the Missouri 
legislature passed a law in many respects similar 
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to that of North Carolina. There are, however, 
important differences in organization. The North 
Carolina system is more highly centralized than 
that of Missouri. Thus, the Missouri law is per- 
missive, not mandatory, and the appointment of 
the county superintendent is vested in the county 


courts, with no veto lodged in the state board. 


The duties of the county superintendent in Mis- 
souri are: 


“A. Constructive relief of poverty. 

“B. Proper care and placing of homeless, orphaned and 
neglected children. 

“C. Effective enumeration, education and physical treat- 
ment of every handicapped child, including deaf, 
blind, crippled and feebleminded. 

“D. Modern treatment of delinquency. 

“E. Strict enforcement of child labor and school attend- 
ance laws. 

“F. Intelligent care of mental defectives. 

“G. Promotion of wholesome recreation and the elimin- 
ation of undesirable influences in public amuse- 
ments, 

“H. Organization of community resources for public 
health improvements, etc. 

“I. Studying causes of social problems and instituting 
programs of education and prevention.” 


At the beginning of this year thirteen counties 
of the state had put the plan into effect, and had 
superintendents of public welfare actually in ser- 
vice. In addition there were a number of coun- 
ties having the appointment of superintendents 
under serious consideration. 


VI. ADVANTAGES OF THE CouNTYy UNIT 


Certain advantages of the county plan of public 
welfare work have been implied throughout this 
discussion. First, it utilizes as a unit of admin- 
istration the county, the one nation-wide unit of 
local self government in America. The township 
is only a local peculiarity of a minority of the 
states of the American commonwealth. In twenty- 
six states it does not exist at all; in five additional 
states it exists in name only; in but seventeen 
states does it play any vital role as a unit of local 
government.5 The municipalities, on the other 
hand, though they now contain a majority of the 
American people, cover but an infinitesimally 
small percentage of our territory. But the county 

*Kuhlman, A. F. Development of County Public Welfare 
Work in Missouri. Annals American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Jan. 1923, p. 131f. 


_° Porter, Kirk H. County and Township Government in the 
United States, p. 308. 


is all pervasive. It, or its equivalent, the parish, 
exists in all the states. It is the only unit of local 
self-government with which a considerable pro- 
portion of the American people have any direct 
and personal experience. It is startling that it 
should have been until recently so largely ignored 
by political scientists and that it should so long 
have remained our political blind spot in civic 
education. Voluminous texts and hours of class 
room discussion are devoted to the functions of 
municipal, state and national government, while 
the most significant unit of local government has 
been practically ignored in both the literature and 
the teaching of civics. Yet the laboratory of 
good citizenship is not so much the nation at 
large, where forces are complex and the processes 
whereby public opinion secures concrete expres- 
sion in policy are slow and devious, but in the 
counties, where the citizen is in direct contact with 
a multiplicity of controllable conditions, and 
where the methods of control are direct and 
effective. 

Again, the county has advantages in area and 
population. The state is too large, the local com- 
munity too small. With modern methods of com- 
munication and transportation the workers can 
know intimately and visit frequently and expedi- 
tiously the entire area they serve. The popula- 
tion, outside of urban counties, is small enough 
to permit of effective organization and a corre- 
lated program covering a wide range of services. 
It is large enough, outside of frontier communi- 
ties, to permit of adequate financing with no ap- 
preciable difference in the tax levy. Indeed, in 
many instances the county unit has financed itself 
through savings in outdoor poor relief and reduc- 
ing the number of county wards through uncov- 
ering hidden resources. 

Third, many private agencies, whose work must 
of necessity be correlated with the new county 
plan of public welfare, have developed county 
programs in the rural field. Thus, the Y. M.C. A. 
through a process of experimentation, has found 
the county to be the best unit of rural adminis- 
tration. Following the lead of the older organi- 
zation, the Y. W. C. A. has organized its Town 
and County Department on a county basis. Re- 
cent years have witnessed the extension of such 
movements as charity organization, public health 
nursing, anti-tuberculosis propaganda, etc., to 
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rural areas with the county as the unit of service 
and education. The work of these agencies, to- 
gether with that of the Farm Bureaus, county agri- 
cultural and home demonstration agents, and the 
boys’ and girls’ club work of the States Relations 
Service of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, has reacted upon the units of county gov- 
ernment and stimulated them to greater activity 
in the field of rural welfare. No national agency 
has exercised a wider or more profound influence 
in this field than the American Red Cross. The 
assistance given by local chapters to soldiers’ 
families during the war involved rural and small 
town families and demonstrated to thousands of 
rural communities their need of organized social 
work. With demobilization, under the happy title 
of Home Service this family welfare work was 
extended to civilian families in territory where 
there was no other organization in the field. This 
meant practically the whole of rural United States. 
The work is in charge of a county secretary, sup- 
ported by a local Home Service Committee in as 
many communities as can be sufficiently interested. 
This committee advises with and assists the county 
worker in carrying out the local program. 

There are, however, certain more specific ad- 
vantages in the county plan of administration 
through a superintendent of public welfare which 
we have not heretofore implied. First of all, it is 
a means through which we may more adequately 
recognize the nature of rural social work. It is 
not material relief, it is not conventional case work 
for the socially inadequate that our rural society 
most needs, but that trained and capable leader- 
ship which shall enable the rural community to 
achieve for itself a richer and a fuller life. Com- 
munity organization, community planning, the 
widening of the horizon of rural life through so- 
cial education, its reorganization so as to provide 
adequate leisure and the provision of social means 
and institutions for the profitable utilization of the 
leisure available or anticipated—these are some 
of the social projects which we must carry out if 
we are to prevent the decay of rural institutions 
which our rural surveys have so strikingly re- 
vealed, and to reverse the process of rural “folk 
depletion” of which Professor Ross has so effec- 
tively written.® 

An analysis of the situation in Indiana reveals in 
a striking way the extent and urgent character of 


* Ross, E. A. The Social Trend. 
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this problem of rural reconstruction in that state. 











Although her population increased 8.5 per cent 
between 1910 and 1920, this increase was largely 
confined to a few urban centers. Sixty four, or 
69.6 per cent of her ninety-two counties lost popu- 
lation. Of the twenty-eight counties which show 
an increase, in eight the increase was negligible, 
in nine it ranged from five to fifteen per cent, in 
seven from five to twenty-five, in three from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent, in one, Lake, the in- 
crease was ninety-three per cent. In only twenty 
counties was there an appreciable increase.? 


If we confine our attention to the rural areas 
the situation is still more striking. Twenty-two 
of the counties are classified by the census as 
strictly rural, that is, they contain no municipality 
of 2,500 inhabitants or more. These twenty-two 
counties had in 1900 a population of 318,928. By 
1910 it had declined to 301,898, or 5.3 per cent, 
and by 1920 to 281,641, or 6.7 per cent. Since 
the dawn of this century these twenty-two coun- 
ties have lost 37,287 or 11.7 of their population. 
In sixty-one additional counties the rural popula- 
tion has declined since 1910. In only nine coun- 
ties did the rural population increase.® In three 
of these the increase was negligible; in only six 
was it significant, and in these six the increase was 
largely in the hamlets and unincorporated vil- 
lages rather than in the open country. In spite 
of an 8.5 per cent increase in population for the 
state as a whole, rural Indiana lost 109,506 or 7 
per cent from 1910 to 1920, and an additional 96, 
732 or 5.8 per cent in the preceding decade. In 
other words, there are now living in rural Indiana 
206,235 or 12.5% fewer people than at the begin- 
ning of the century. Greater than the total 
American world war losses, greater than the 
losses on both sides in the four years of the Civil 
War, has been the loss to the rural population of 
this state in twenty years. Can a rural society 
lose a quarter of a million people in less than a 
quarter of a century and not give rise to grave 
problems of community organization and leader- 
ship which social work of the traditional type 
scarcely touches? Such are the data with which 
the county unit plan seeks an accounting. 


™XIV Census, Vol. I, p. 102. 

8 These counties are Benton, Brown, Carroll, Crawford, Frank- 
lin, Harrison, Hendricks, La Grange, Martin, Newton, Ohio, 
Orange, Parke, Pike, Pulaski, Ripley, Scott, Starke, Switzer 
land, Union, and Warren. 
® XIV Census, Vol. I, p. 156. 
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Another advantage of the county unit plan is 
that it recognizes the significance of personal con- 
tacts in promoting newer ideals of public welfare. 
Social work may well profit by the experience of 
scientific agriculture. The literature prepared by 
the government’s experts accumulated dust at 
Washington, or was franked by congressmen to 
their rural constituents, who used it to start the 
kitchen fire. Only through personal contacts, 
through the exhibit cars, the local demonstration 
plots and the county agent has the movement 
made headway. Similarly, we cannot promote 
effective case work by correspondence, or group 
work by radio. Only by local demonstration in 
the counties can we create a public opinion ex- 
tensive enough in scope and intelligent enough in 
character to sustain an adequate state-wide social 
service program. Social legislation lags or re- 
mains a dead letter upon the state books so far 
as a multitude of communities are concerned be- 
cause there is no trained person in the locality in- 
terested in making it understood or responsible 
for making it effective. Such an educator and 
interpreter the county unit plan provides. 

The plan possesses the additional advantage of 
plasticity. In the smaller counties and in the 
more sparsely settled regions the same superin- 
tendent may serve adjoining counties on a part 
time basis until the development of the program 
or the increase of the available resources make 
more extensive work possible. On the other hand, 
in the larger counties there is the possibility, under 
a common superintendency, of whatever depart- 
mentalizing, specializing or districting the situ- 
ation calls for. It is also plastic as to functions. 
These can be made as inclusive as local conditions 
require. Certainly the general tasks of promotion 
and coordination will be included, but other de- 
tailed functions such as public health, may well 
vary between states or between counties within 
the same state. Detailed uniformity stifles local 
effectiveness, 

How shall the county welfare program be cor- 
related with the programs of the private agencies, 
some of them county wide, others more restricted 
in area served? The experience of Pennsylvania 
is of interest here. Pennsylvania lacks the county 
unit plan, the four bureaus of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare working directly in the 
counties through their staff representatives. In 
order, however, to avoid confusion of purpose 


and waste of effort, the state department has 
undertaken the promotion of County Councils of 
Social Agencies. These bring together all private 
social agencies working in the county and makes 
possible the codrdination of all voluntary effort 
on behalf of the social welfare. Five represent- 
atives from this county council of social agencies 
are then chosen, who with five county officials, 
constitute the County Board of Public Welfare. 
These five officials are the County Superintendent 
of Schools, the County Medical Director, and one 
representative each from the County Commission- 
ers and the Directors of the Poor. The Board is 
completed by the appointment by central state 
authority of an eleventh member who acts as 
chairman. The functions of the County Boards 
of Public Welfare are “to harmonize the activi- 
ties of official and unofficial agencies, to keep the 
state departments informed as to the needs in the 
county, and to carry over into local districts the 
best methods of work of general public wel- 
fare.”’10 


A county board of public welfare thus consti- 
tuted could be made an effective instrument of 
correlation between public and private agencies if 
incorporated into the North Carolina or the Mis- 
souri plan of superintendency, with such modifica- 
tions as would be necessitated by differences in 
the organization of the central state authority. 

Many controverted questions are here pur- 
posely avoided. How shall the system be in- 
augurated in the counties when once adopted by 
legislative action? Shall it be mandatory upon 
the counties, as in North Carolina, or permissive, 
as in Missouri? How shall the county superin- 
tendent be appointed to give assurance of ade- 
quate training and experience? How compre- 
hensive shall be his functions and powers? How 
would the county plan need to be modified for 
any specific state in view of its specific needs? 
These, and other details of policy, must be worked 
out for each state on the basis of local require- 
ments. The scope of the present discussion has 
therefore been limited to pointing out the needs 
and the possibilities of organization for more effec- 
tive social work in the rural counties, and to sum- 
marizing American experience in this field of 
administration. 


7” Hunt, C. V. The Department of Public Welfare in Penn- 
sylvania. Annals American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Jan. 1923, p. 112. 















Programs 


6. THe NEIGHBORHOOD AS A ForcE IN CITY 
GOVERNMENT 


The neighborhood in its various forms of group 
expression is a very dominant factor in com- 
munity development in Seattle. Its influence is 
felt perhaps more on the executive than on the 
legislative side of city government, but even on 
the legislative side the neighborhood shows its in- 
fluence in cases where the legislation pertains to 
local questions, such as street, park, and play- 
ground developments. Neighborhood conscious- 
ness is unusually pronounced in Seattle. Topo- 
graphical. peculiarities, hills, valleys, canals, lakes 
and rivers divide the city into a large number of 
very definite and more or less isolated geogra- 
phical districts which form the basis of neighbor- 
hood consciousness and local interest. I have at 
hand a record of 52 local improvement and civic 
clubs that are active at the present time in the 
city and my list perhaps is incomplete. In addi- 
tion to these I have record of 12. commercial 
clubs which cater to larger areas surrounding 
sub-business districts. There are also in the city 
at the present time 12 neighborhood papers in 
addition to several racial and foreign language 
papers that serve local groups. Moreover the 
Saturday evening edition of the Times carries a 
full page devoted to special news items regarding 
“Seattle’s Cities within the City.” 

The significance of these local organizations to 
the life of the city is in aggregate far beyond the 
appreciation of the average citizen. Few indeed 
are the local improvements which are not brought 
about directly or indirectly by the influence of 
local organizations. Scarcely a day passes with- 
out a council committee, the head of some admin- 
istrative department, or supervisory board, being 
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waited upon by a delegation from some one of 
these various organizations requesting improve- 
ments for its own particular locality, street lights, 
park improvements, playground supervision, a 
new school building, street paving. 

On the legislative side, neighborhood organiza- 
tions are found active in sending delegations to 
the council to oppose or support an ordinance 
that in some way affects their local interests; for 
example, when the city-zoning ordinance was be- 
ing considered by the council in open session in 
1923, eager and responsible delegations from 
many different neighborhood clubs came to the 
council chamber tog fight for their respective 
local interests. 

The local improvement and civic clubs of the 
city are rapidly increasing in number. No less 
than 12 such organizations have sprung into ex- 
istence during the past year. Of course many 
blossom forth but for a short season until they’ 
have achieved their immediate purpose,—the pav- 
ing of a street, the building of a bridge, or the 
procuring of better street car service,—then in- 
terest wanes and the club disappears. Others, for 
various reasons, continue active throughout a 
long period of time, meeting regularly once or — 
twice a month and always finding plenty to do. 
At least 6 of the neighborhood organizations have 


* already erected club houses, and several others 


are in process of doing so. The civic organiza- 
tions in certain districts of the city frequently 
federate to bring increased pressure to bear upon 
the city officials in order to further some common 
purpose; for example, the three organizations in 
the Georgetown district have striven for years to 
persuade the city to furnish a local playground, 
and again the clubs in the Woodland Park district 
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have recently united to bring pressure on the 


mayor to appoint a member of the park board 
from that section of the city. 

Closely akin in many of their functions to the 
local improvement clubs are the district commer- 
cial associations. These organizations, however, 
are found only in the more important sub-business 
districts, their chief purpose being the promotion 
of local business interests. 

While fewer in number than the improvement 
clubs, still their greater stability and zest make 
them even more important neighborhood build- 
ers. In stimulating loyalty to the local merchant 
it is necessary to arouse interest in all things local ; 
consequently in these associations we have self- 
sustaining generators of neighborhood conscious- 
ness. By fiower shows, picnics, street dances, 
and “open nights,”—on which all shops on the 
street dress up and entertain the local people in a 
sort of carnival fashion,—the commercial club 
fosters and promotes local feeling. 

The neighborhood newspaper is the direct out- 
come of the sub-business district and commer- 
cial club. It serves as a medium for local adver- 
tising, taking the place of the hand bill and the 
nore costly city newspapers. All save two of the 
local papers are distributed free of charge to all 
families within the limits of their respective dis- 
tricts. They draw their revenue entirely from 
the advertising service and in many instances they 
are profitable enterprises to their managers. In 
order to be attractive to their readers they carry a 
considerable amount of local news. Anything of 
interest that occurs, or is about to occur, in the 
neighborhood finds a place in their columns. They 
keep the neighborhood advised of all important 
meetings and serve in a very effective way to 
build up local consciousness and esprit de corp. 
Four of the twelve neighborhood papers have 
come into existence during the past four years, 
and two of these within the last year. The aggre- 
gate weekly circulation. of the local papers is now 
about 36,000,—a very considerable increase over 
that of a year ago. 

The part played by the neighborhood groups in 


municipal elections is quite different from that 


effected by the down-town organizations. The 

local organization meets concrete problems the 

year round and it does not forget on election day 

the services granted or refused by the public offi- 

cials seeking reélection. As one of the district 
, 


papers tersely remarked during our last political 
campaign: “This election will be no exception, 
when the candidates are in nomination West 
Seattle and other districts of this city that have 
separate community life and ambition should 

, ascertain NOT what such candidates 
will pledge themselves to do to win our support 
but what their PUBLIC RECORD is and what 
special knowledge and disposition they have 
shown in the past which gives us assurance of 
fair treatment.’ 

One of our veteran city officials who has weath- 
ered many election campaigns, in the teeth of the 
most hostile criticism from down-town organiza- 
tions and papers, admits that the secret of his 
success is his large and cultivated acquaintance 
among neighborhood organizations. He never 
refuses an opportunity to discuss civic problems 
in’ neighborhood meetings any time throughout 
the year, and, he maintains, acquaintances thus 
established are more lasting and have more 
political significance than all down-town cam- 
paign-hurrah-meetings put together. 

Neighborhood organizations as a rule are quite 
active during election periods. It is not custom- 
ary for the neighborhood to invite one of the 
members to become a candidate for municipal of- 
fice ; candidates, however, are invited to speak at 
the local meetings and although official endorse- 
ments seldom occur nevertheless when a promi- 
nent local man files for candidacy the district 
clubs and paper usually work for his election. 

Neighborhood support given local candidates. 
The real test of local feeling as a factor in city 
elections is to be found in the extent to which 
each neighborhood supports its own candidates as 
compared with the support it gives those from 
other sections of the city. The unit for voting is 
the precinct, an area varying, according to den- 
sity of population, from two or three to eight or 
ten city blocks. Inasmuch as most candidates are 
above the average in their stability of residence in 
the city, it is to be expected that most of them will 
be fairly well acquained in their respective neigh- 
borhoods, especially within the narrow confines 
of their own precincts. I have, therefore, studied 
the home and immediately adjacent precinct votes 
for all councilmanic candidates elected to office 
from 1912 to 1922 inclusive. Of the 43 success- 


8'West Seattle Herald, March 2, 1923. 
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ful candidates 28 got first place in their home 
precincts and 26 led their opponents in one or 
more of the immediately adjacent precincts. 


Neighborhood sentiment seems to have been 
much more pronounced prior to the war than in 
recent years. For instance from 1912 to 1918 
inclusive, 25 of the 29 councilmen stood first in 
their own precincts and all but 5 got first place 
in at least 3 out of the 4 immediately surrounding 
precincts. But from 1919 to 1922 inclusive, only 
3 of the 14 councilmanic candidates elected to 
office got first place in their home precincts and 
only 2 got first place in any of the adjoining pre- 
cincts. Three members of the council since 1919 
would not have been elected to office at all had 
they been forced to depend upon their immediate 
neighbors for support. 

Several factors combine to account for the com- 
parative weakening of neighborhood sentiment 
since 1918. In the first place class loyalty has 
become relatively much stronger than neighbor- 
hood loyalty in the determination of civic affairs. 
If a candidate does not happen to live among his 
own class sympathizers he simply fails to get the 
support of his neighbors, while he may be hailed 
as a hero by people living in the opposite end of 
the city. To cite but one example from among 
many; in the councilmanic election of 1919 a 
Chamber of Commerce candidate living in the 
northwest corner of the city was overwhelmingly 
defeated in his home and neighboring precincts 
by a labor candidate residing in the extreme 
southwest corner of the city, over 12 miles dis- 
tant; while the labor candidate in turn was just 
as decisively beaten in his home precinct by his 
opponent, the Chamber of Commerce candidate. 


Two other factors stand out during the recent 
years as forces which overrule neighborhood loy- 
alty in municipa! elections, namely the post-war 
psychology which favors the ex-soldier, as such, 
regardless of class or locality; and the modern 
sentiment in favor of women representatives in 
city government. For instance in the spring of 
1920 when an ex-army officer became a candidate 
for the council, he not only won first place in the 
final election, but stood highest in practically 
every precinct in the city, including even the home 
precincts of his opponents. Also in 1922 when 
the popular president of the Federated Women’s 
Clubs filed for the council she swept the city, ob- 





taining the highest vote ever accorded a candi- 
date for a municipal office in Seattle. 


District representation. The common criticism 
of the system of electing candidates at large is 
that some areas will receive more than their pro- 
portionate share of representatives in city govern- 
ment while other sections will be deprived of any 
representation. Municipal government, on the 
administrative side at least, is largely a function 
of local areas, and since neighborhood conscious- 
ness is quite pronounced in Seattle, it seems in- 
evitable that a city official will give somewhat 
better heed to a petition for some local improve- 
ment coming from his own neighbors than to one 
coming from strangers who reside in the opposite 
end of the city. The following map shows at a 
glance the geographical distribution of all the 
mayorality and councilmanic candidates who came 
before the people at the final elections from 1911 
to 1923 inclusive. The uneven distribution espe- 
cially of the elected officials is at once apparent. 
Only three representatives in the council have re- 
sided in the southern geographical half of the 
city, that is, south of Yesler Way, and one of 
these was elected in 1911 for but a two year 
period. Even when the center of population 
rather than the geographical center is considered, 
it will be observed that the northern half of the 
city has far more than its proportionate share of 
city officials. The southern and western sections 
of the city have been aware of this condition for 
years and although several attempts have been 
made to induce strong local men to file for office, 
as yet little success has been achieved. 


7. Tue Pustic 


Divisions of the public. For purposes of analy- 
sis Seattle’s voting public may be divided roughly 
into two groups; those who are sufficiently inter- 
ested in city affairs to discuss the relative merits 
of the candidates and measures that come before 
the electorate once a year for consideration, and 
second, that unknown army of citizens who either 
on account of a feeling of detachment from the 
community, or through absorption in other inter- 
ests, could not, to save their lives, give the name 
of a single city official or tell the length of term 
for which the mayor is elected. To attempt to 
estimate the relative size of these two divisions 
of the public would be purely guess work and 
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therefore useless. But local politicians agree that 
it is the voters who stay away from political 
meetings who really decide the issues at the polls, 

The citizens who interest themselves sufficiently 
in municipal questions to form definite convictions 
on candidates and measures usually belong to 
organized groups having economic or civic func- 
tions. Such groups in Seattle may be divided 
into two general classes; those that hold their 
meetings down-town, and those that hold their 
meetings in outlying neighborhoods. The down- 
town groups, owing to their geographical prox- 
imity and to their overlapping of membership, 
have far greater influence than the neighborhood 
groups in the promotion of all general phases of 
municipal policy. It is from the down-town 
organizations, as we have already seen, that the 
great majority of our political leaders come, and 
it is there also that most of our social policies are 
cradled. The influential members of the various 
down-town groups are personally acquainted. 
They know each other’s individual peculiarities 
and ambitions, they can tell you what sort of 
fellow Bill or Jack is, his political status and 
his I. Q. 

The neighborhood groups on the other hand do 
not seem to afford the same incentive to their 
members to become interested in general city pro- 
jects. The neighborhood group finds no diffi- 
culty in arousing interest among its members in 
the question of installing an improved system of 
local street lights, or of paving a district thorough- 
fare, but it gets little response when the question 
of a new city charter is brought up for discussion. 
Of course the neighborhood, like the down-town 
organization, always represents but a small frac- 
tion of the citizens eligible for membership. 
Local commercial and improvement clubs are 
usually very small and the universal complaint 
among their leaders is that the average citizen 
will not turn out to or become interested in their 
meetings. 

The majority of citizens seem to prefer to let 
the self-appointed few do the community plan- 
ning, retaining for themselves merely the privi- 
lege of going through the ceremony of voting, 
provided the campaign managers can succeed in 
making the election of sufficient dramatic interest. 
The extent to which the public exercises its voting 
privilege depends entirely upon the amount of 
emotion that the press and small organized groups 
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are able to inject into the issues during election 
campaigns. So-called moral and patriotic ques- 
tions, especially when the issues. are definitely 
associated with human personalities, invariably 
call out a much larger vote than do questions of 
municipal policy with much greater intrinsic im- 
portance, such as the instaliation of the municipal 
water system, the introduction of a new city 
charter or the purchase of a street railway.° 


Accidental nature of election results. The vot- 
ing results of any particular election may be taken 
as representing but a momentary phase of un- 
stable equilibrium among contending forces. 
Taken a few days earlier or later the election re- 
turns might be entirely different. On numerous 
occasions the candidate who stood highest in the 
primaries got last place in the list of those elected 
at the finals, and we have many instances of the 
candidate who stood lowest in the primaries ris- 
ing to first place in the finals. 

The fickleness of the public mind is commonly 
recognized. Mr. Hiram Gill who was recalled 
from the position of Mayor in 1911 by a large 
plurality vote was subsequently elected to the 
same office for two consecutive terms, 1914 and 
1916, only again to be callously rejected by the 
people in the primaries of 1918.!° In 1922 Coun- 
cilman Erickson fathered a proposition popularly 
known as the Erickson Bill which as an initiative 
measure was placed before the electorate at the 
spring election of that year. The proposition was 
to authorize the council to draw upon the gen- 
eral fund to meet deficits occurring in the street 
car budget. The measure proved most unpopular 
and was defeated by a vote of almost 3 to 1, yet 
when Mr. Erickson presented himself in the 
spring of 1923 for reélection to the city council 
he stood highest in the list of successful candi- 
dates both in the primary and final elections. But 
it is quite a common occurrence for the public to 
elect a candidate to office and yet completely re- 
ject the measures on which he waged his cam- 
paign. For instance in 1912 the two candidates 
for mayor, Gill and Cotterill, took opposite sides 
on questions of the “isms.” Gill was against all 

* For instance the total vote on the street’ car advisory ballot 
was only about 17,000, although it was a $15,000,000 deal. The 
vote on the question of adopting a new city charter in 1914 
was only slightly over 20,000 as against a mayorality vote the 


same year of 60,572, when the questions of vice and graft 
were put forward as issues. 


*” Of course the candidate may be even more fickle than the 


public, changing attitudes and F sper yp with amazing alacrity to 
conform with the varying moods of the people. 
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radical ideas incorporated in the measures to be 
voted on at that election; Cotterill’s name was 
definitely associated in the press with the radical 
measures, especially the single tax amendments. 
The election returns showed Mr. Cotterill elected 
mayor but the single tax amendment overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. Moreover the precincts that gave 
Cotterill his largest majority were frequently 
the very ones that voted most strongly against 
the single tax amendment. Again in 1917, three 
of the six candidates nominated for the council 
stood on a common platform advocating several 
propositions involving large bond issues which 
were definitely opposed by the other three coun- 


cilmanic candidates. Although the entire cam- | 


paign was waged over the question of incurring 
further bonded indebtedness the three candidates 
in favor of the bond issues were elected while 
the propositions for which they stood were com- 
pletely rejected by the people. 

Conservatism of the public. Seattle public on 
the whole is conservative, the tendency to dis- 
approve is greater than the tendency to endorse. 
Although approximately one half of the total 
number of measures that have been submitted to 
the people since 1911, were ratified, still it should 
be remembered that many of the measures have 
such little popular significance that they do not 
test the character of the public mind. Most of 
the charter amendments are so trivial that they 
are left undiscussed by the newspapers. It is 
only from the more important municipal enter- 
prises on which public attention has been centered 
that one can gauge the reaction of the people. 
Questions involving change in municipal policy 
or those entailing increased taxation furnish the 
best clues to civic attitudes. 

For years the public has shown a predisposition 
in favor of municipal ownership. Charter amend- 
ments granting the council power to engage in 
municipal enterprises have almost invariably been 
ratified by the people. Our two leading munic- 
ipally-owned utilities, the water and light sys- 
tems, are highly appraised by the majority of the 
electorate. Never in the 34 years since the munic- 
ipal water plant was established has the elector- 
ate failed to ratify a bond issue submitted by the 
council for the development of the plant, and only 
once during the 21 years existence of the city light 
and power plant has the public failed to endorse a 


proposal or bond issue submitted to it for ratifi- 
cation. 

However, the public does not endorse public 
ownership enterprises en masse. Severai munic- 
ipal projects have failed of recent years for lack 
of endorsement by the people. For instance the 
proposals to establish a city newspaper, in 1912, 
and a municipal banking system in 1913 were both 
defeated at the polls, as were the two recent at- 
tempts to extend the public market. Even in the 
case of such eminently successful enterprises as 
the water and the light and power plants a con- 
siderable number of citizens at every occasion 
yield to the propaganda of private interests and 
cast their ballots against the most conservative 
development projects. Referring to the vote on 
a bond issue for the extension of the water sys- 
tem in 1895, six years after the establishment of 
the plant, Mr. John Lamb, then chief clerk and 
auditor of the water department, writes: “It is 
difficult to understand how 39 per cent of the 
people could have voted against the plan when it 
was demonstrably cheaper than the cost of pump- 
ing, and supplied water of constant purity, while 
Lake Washington water was yearly becoming 
more impure and dangerous for domestic use.” ! 

Public opinion has reflected the business cycle 
in its ratification of bond issues. During the years 
1915 and 1916 all bond issues submitted to the 
electorate were ratified. But from that time to 
the present less than one-third of the bond issues 
voted upon have received the necessary 60 per 
cent endorsement. The public has been liberal in 
voting money for public health enterprises, but 
it is exceedingly difficult to secure the passage of 
a bond issue for bridge construction. Very sel- 
dom is money voted for this purpose the first 
time the proposition is submitted to the electorate. 
Numerous attempts have usually to be made be- 
fore the cautious public can be “educated” to see 
the necessity of a new bridge. One project, a 
bond issue for the construction of the Montlake 
bridge, was submitted to the people five times be- 
fore it finally received the 60 per cent endorse- 
ment. The hesitation on the part of the public to 
approve bridge bonds is of course partially due 
to the fact that most bridges affect the welfare 
of the neighborhoods more than that of the city 
at large, and the persistency with which bridge 


4 Seattle Municipal Water Plant, 1914, p. 110. 
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propositions are brought before the electorate re- 
flects the activity and aggressiveness of the neigh- 
borhood in municipal life. 

But it is on untried matters of municipal policy 
that the public reveals its truly conservative atti- 
tude. Many important municipal enterprises have 
been rejected by the voters during the past de- 
cade. The following is a list of the outstanding 


ones: 
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south of the central business district, gave Gill a 
majority of 4 to 1, while the University district, 
ward 10, gave Cotterill a plurality of about 3 to 1. 

All political issues that involves class philoso- 
phies also reveal locality divisions of opinion. As 
a general proposition the lower altitudes, valleys 
and waterfronts (except the boulevard sections) 
support labor candidates and labor policies, while 
the hilltop and boulevard residents take just the 


Vote 












































Year ri Against 
SD tie... 7933 31,390 
BETES NS ALITTLE LE DEN 12,191 28,180 
Establishment of a Department of Public Welfare _...................sccsseceseseesseeeeeeeses 16,270 23,557 
epeeereueets- we @ Gir On 18,451 21,966 
Prery Gaeta 11,701 25,436 
Adoption of a city plan............ 14,506 24,966 
1913 Creation of a municipal banking system 8,095 21,652 
Griffith’s police bill—conforming authority of city police with laws of state................ 16,256 17,106 
Establishment of a board of public welfare....... 9,815 20,271 
Single tax 10,539 21,241 
1914 Establishment of a board of public welfare.......... 15,800 20,344 
New city charter—commission form.... 7,465 13,003 
1918 Board of three police commissioners to have jurisdiction over police department...... 11,092 26,662 
Pension system for civil service employees... noon. -ccccceccccesceccccceeceeececnceeecsseceesesoeee 12,020 25,365 
1922 Abolition of department of public utilities............ 14,441 19,018 
Erickson bill—operation of street railway from general taxation 15,281 40,222 


Topography of opinion. Ecological forces tend 
to distribute the population of a city into terri- 
torial aggregations of like economic standing and 
of somewhat similar mores. This gives local 
color and prominence to different sections of the 
city which clearly shows itself in municipal elec- 
tions. Political questions pertaining to public 
morals always show a marked contrast of attitude 
between the voters residing near the center of the 
city and those living in the outlying districts. 
For instance, in Seattle during the time when the 
question of an open town was agitating the elec- 
torate, the central part of the city represented a 
pronounced attitude in favor of license while the 
neighborhoods stood for restriction. This is 
clearly exemplified in many elections, but espe- 
cially in the mayorality vote of 1912. Mr. Gill, 
whose name was associated with the open-town 
policy, was defeated by Mr. George Cotterill 
who was backed by the forces favoring a policy 
of restriction. The vote for the two candidates 
showed that the rival wings of the public were 
territorially separated. The central part of the 
city stood for Gill but the neighborhoods backed 
Cotterill. Ward 1 which comprised the section 
lying immediately south of Yesler Way, that is 





opposite stand. Map II shows the distribution of 
the public that supported Proctor, the labor candi- 
date for the council, during the heated campaign 
of 1919. The vote for Duncan, the labor mayor- 
ality candidate for 1920, corresponded with that 
for Proctor in almost 90 per cent of the precincts. 

Without the presence of a topographical map 
of the city the significance of this distribution of 
opinion is not fully revealed. But Queen Anne 
Hill, Capitol Hill, Lake Washington Boulevard, 
Mount Baker Park and part of the University 
district stand out as the most conspicuous anti- 
labor areas, while Ballard and the commercial 
sections skirting Lake Union together with Rain- 
ier Valley, Georgetown, and the industrial flats of 
the South Side show the points of greatest segre- 
gation of labor sympathizers. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


1. Municipal policy as crystallized in election 
results, represents a momentary stage of unstable 
equilibrium among a large number of conflicting 
social forces. Such forces are quite as imper- 
sonal and as subject to scientific analysis and 
interpretation as are the forces which determine 
the distribution of population or the value of 
city lots. 
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2. A comparatively small number of persons 
in any large city really attempt to manipulate 
community forces, either to further their own 
private interests or to promote what they con- 
sider to be the welfare of the community. The 
masses are passive so far as community policy is 
concerned, pursuing their own individual tasks 
without regard to the effect upon the welfare of 
the community as a whole. 

3. Those individuals who consciously attempt 
to control the political policies of a community, 
either by trying to gain public office for them- 
selves or by seeking to have their ideas incorpor- 
ated into community policy, tend to belong to the 
less mobile elements of the population. A num- 
ber of years continuous residence in a community 
seems to be necessary to awaken political ambi- 
tion, also to furnish the necessary status and 
acquaintance with local conditions to give reason- 
able assurance of success. 

4. The daily press is par excellence the domi- 
nant form of secondary means of communication 
in urban communities. Politically it functions in 
two capacities: as a common carrier of intelli- 
gence in the form of news, and as a direct advo- 
cate of specific municipal policies. Depending 
upon the good will of the public for its support, 
the newspaper as a rule seeks to promote the 
popular cause or the popular candidate. Its 
political success therefore is as much an index 
of its barometrical accuracy as of its power as an 
advocate. As an advocate the newspaper is most 
effective in determining the fate of a new political 
issue or of a candidate who is making his first 
attempt to enter public life. Once a measure or 
candidate has become the subject of popular dis- 
cussion, newspaper comment has but little signifi- 
cance. In fact opposition on the part of an un- 
popular paper frequently does much to enhance 
the popularity of a candidate or measure. 

5. Class prejudice seems to be the most dis- 
organizing factor in municipal politics in Seattle. 
Political issues are supported or opposed by a 
large body of the electorate on purely class con- 
siderations without reference to their merits or 
demerits from the standpoint of the community 
as a whole. Class consciousness to a certain ex- 
tent is replacing party consciousness in municipal 
government. But as in the case of the press, class 
pressure is most effective with reference to the 
first term officials. The public servant who has 
won his spurs and gained the confidence of the 
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wider community, ceases to be subservient to any 
particular element of the population. 

6. Private interests frequently try to promote 
their own special ends in the guise of community 
well-being. But one interest serves as a check on 
another, thus the effect is more or less neutralized. 
Interests seldom work directly for specific polit- 
ical ends. They rather make their influence felt 
through ostensibly disinterested organizations and 
through the press. 

7. Neighborhood consciousness is unusually 
pronounced in Seattle. The scramble on the part 
of different districts for needed local improve- 
ments, together with the efforts of neighborhood 
tradesmen to build up local patronage, keep alive 
neighborhood loyalties and build up local feeling. 
Local consciousness, however, makes its pressure 
felt more on the administrative than on the legis- 
lative side of city government. Candidates are 
not supported by their neighbors unless they 
happen to represent the same social class attitudes. 
Class loyalties seem to be replacing neighborhood 
loyalties in the selection of candidates for public 
office. 

8. The public as a whole is conservative. The 
tendency to disapprove is greater than the tend- 
ency to approve. Questions involving changes of 
municipal policy seldom pass the first time they 
are presented to the public for endorsement. The 
electorate is segregated topographically into three 
general divisions: The area surrounding the 
central business district of the city is inhabited by 
a group of people that are the most mobile and the 
least interested in municipal problems. The peo- 
ple of this area tend to vote against law enforce- 
ment measures and in favor of candidates who are 
alleged to be in sympathy with the open-town 
policy. The’second division of the public is found 
in the low altitude areas surrounding industrial 
establishments, in the Ballard section and along 
the south and west sides of the city. This public 
is characterized by its class conscious attitude, 
tending to support measures in accordance with 
their bearing on labor problems. The third divis- 
ion of the public comprises those residents who 
live in the higher economic areas which are also 
the higher altitude sections of-the city. This pub- 
lic is conservative in its voting, supporting candi- 
dates who come from the upper economic strata 
of society and opposing representatives of organ- 
ized labor. Measures are largely accepted or 
rejected on the basis of economic considerations. 
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The Work of Women’s 


Organizations 


Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and progress in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study and research. 











THE MATRIARCHATE AND THE PERVERSION OF HISTORY 


MELVIN M. KNIGHT 


ROBABLY nobody ever did the movement 
for equal privileges for women a greater 
disservice, with better intentions, than 

Bachofen, when he published. his Mutterrecht two 
years after the appearance of Darwin’s Origin of 
Species. The theory had just enough exotic 
charm and pseudc-historical support to carry it 
through an interesting career. Matriarchy, the 
rule of women, “gynaecocracy”—the “Women’s 
State,” its latest protagonists! call it—is still going 
strong, like Hamlet, who likewise never lived. 
Anthropology was hardly yet a science in 
Bachofen’s day. It had not found its tools and 
its rigid controls. The Homeric poems were still 


considered entertaining myths, not the epic ac- | 


count and description of an age which we now 
know to have been real. Hence things which were 
myths from a much later age were given a weight 
in the discussion of Greek origins which they have 
now wholly lost as far’ as properly trained his- 
torians are concerned. Nobody in Bachofen’s day 
suspected the length or the complication of human 
evolution. It was the later discovery of this “new 
past,” as Professor Breasted aptly calls it, which 
has given us what little perspective we possess in 
viewing the vast field of early human history. 
Bachofen was only following the fashion of the 
time in sorting out bits of fact, fable and tradition, 
some of which had been floating around in liter- 
ature for thousands of years, and transforming 
the half or wholly mythical Amazons into a full- 
blown theory of a stage when women ruled. He 
need not be accused of ignorance or naiveté be- 
cause his theory has not stood up under critical 
investigation by scientific methods not known in 
his day. Some of his recent followers will hardly 
escape so easily. 


ee 
? Vaerting, Mathilde and Mathias, The Dominant Sex. Trans- 


laed from the German by Eden and Cedar Paul, George H. 
oran Company, N. Y., 1923. 289 pp. 


In the sixties, it was felt that human evolution 
might be laid out in a fairly orderly series of his- 
torical “stages,” from cave-man to superman, so 
to speak. Great confidence was entertained that 
the whole of organic evolution might be traced 
on back to half-man, from him to the apes and 
from these to the single cell. Some readers of 
these lines will remember a time when great in- 
terest attached to the “missing link”—-as though 
the finding of a single set of remains might give 
us all we really need to know about man’s rela- 
tionship to other living forms. The fathers of 
sociology, notably Lester F. Ward,? indulged in 
analogies drawn from the most diverse animal 
forms, and often from plant life as well, to point 
out what they conceived to be the “natural” div- 
ision of labor between the sexes and its evolution. 
Even before Ward, Andrew Wilson (d. 1881) 
wrote a little essay entitled “The Polity of a 
Pond,” giving such examples as spiders, rotifers 
and certain birds to indicate biological superiority 
of females over males, and suggesting the applica- 
tion of this material to the feminist issues. 

It was to carry this supposed female superiority 
over from the animals to the human species that 
Ward used the matriarchate, thus beginning its 
unfortunate vogue in sociological writings. To 
his mind the female sex was the “primary” and 
historically the original one, the male having ap- 
peared later as a sort of parasite. Where “appar- 
ent male superiority” was observed, he attributed 
it to “specialization in extra-normal directions. 

.’ In terms of present-day biology, this 
means nothing at all, but it did not seem so absurd 
in the days before Weissmann, Pearson, DeVries, 
and the rediscovery of Mendel’s work, not to men- 
tion the great names in twentieth-century cytol- 
ogy. The revolutionary discoveries about internal 


* Pure Sociology, ch. XIV. 
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secretions and the mechanism of inheritance in the 
cell in our century have entirely shelved the older 
kind of speculation about sex, such as Ward’s, as 
far as scientists are concerned. They no longer 
waste time talking about whether one sex or an- 
other is “superior” or “dominant” in the sense of 
wielding authority, the first suggesting a moral 
judgment, the last a legalistic fiction, about a 
scientific matter. Woman-rule is no longer of 
any service as a supposed stage in evolution, which 
is known to have followed a course so variegated 
and complex that it is futile to try to arrange any 
set of even roughly uniform stages along a single 
line. 

The anthropologists have likewise disposed of 
the matriarchate in contemporary primitive so- 
cieties by showing that the belief in it was due to 
a confusion of inheritance through the female 
line with actual woman-rule. There is little to add 
to what Westermarck wrote as early as 1904: 

“In a few exceptional cases the system of maternal 
descent even implies that a man’s children are largely in 
the power of their maternal uncle. But this system does 
not imply that the mother is the head of the family, and 
however it may have originated, no sociologist nowadays 
believes in Bachofen’s theory, that the system of tracing 


descent through the mother is a consequence of the 
supremacy of women.”* 


They carefully sort out mother-sibs from father- 
sibs in dealing with systems of inheritance, but 
the term “matriarchate” is generally avoided be- 
cause it suggests earlier misapprehensions. 

This whittles the question of the matriarchate 
down to one of historical proof that it ever did 
exist, since it does not now. C. Gasquoine Hart- 
ley found the notion so indispensable in her theo- 
ries that she wrote a special book‘ to defend it, 
besides leaning somewhat heavily on the scant 
and mixed Egyptian evidence in her better known 
work, The Truth About Woman. The fact that 
she also used Ward’s biological approach dates 
her ideas a decade or more behind the year of 
publication. Other well known popular writers 
who followed Ward were Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man, Jane J. Christie and Anna Garlin Spencer. 
What a constructive revolution has taken place 
in sociology within less than a generation may be 
seen in the fact that Professor Dealey, who has 
since turned out first-rate, independent work of 


* The ol of Woman in Early Civilization. Sociological 


papers. rs: 
4 The Bind of Woman in Primitive Society. 










an entirely different character, once published a 
hook jointly with Ward which contained a de- 
tailed and explicit statement of the latter’s 
“eynaecocentric” theory of the evolution of sex. 

Now the Vaertings come out with a 1923 ver- 
sion of the matriarchate or “Women’s State,” 
very little different from the old notion of it as a 
general stage of human evolution. They go into 
intricate details and sweeping generalizations 
about the nature of societies where women rule, 
which at most cannot have any more validity than 
their historical proofs that such conditions ex- 
isted. Like some of their predecessors, they 
charge the (male) anthropologists with weighting 
the evidence against early woman-rule because of 
sex-prejudice. “The view-point is different,” 
wrote C. Gasquoine Hartley a decade ago,® “that 
is all. They were men; I am a woman. 7 
The Vaertings devote a whole chapter (XVII) i in 
their book to “The Campaign Against the His- 
torical Vestiges of the Dominance of Women.” 

In this latter attack upon the historians, 
Egyptologists and anthropologists, the choice and 
use of evidence does not bear much resemblance 
to the critical methods of the specialists whose 
results they seek to overthrow. For example, a 
reference in St. Augustine’s City of God, a theo- 
logical work of the fifth century A.D., is cited as 
proof that women sat in the popular assemblies 
under Cecrops, in the earliest days of Athens. 
If any such person as Cecrops ever existed in the 
flesh, which is doubtful, nobody knows when. 
Athens may have been founded, refounded or 
captured by the Greeks fifteen hundred years be- 
fore St. Augustine’s time—perhaps much longer. 
Nobody has a shred of real evidence as to the 
nature of its government in the beginning. Any- 
way, why mention the dim tradition of a male 
ruler as evidence of woman rule? 

Naturally, these writers have little or nothing 
to say of the Homeric epics, the earliest copious 
source we have of Greek social arrangements. 
This material is pretty clear, as anyone unfamiliar 
with the original can readily discover by tracing 
the reference in some analysis like the fifth chap- 
ter of Keller’s Homeric Society; but it is dead 
against the matriarchate. This fatal dodging of 
the real historical issue cannot be covered up by 
any amount of argument over stray passages in 


5 The position of Woman. p. 25. 
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Sophocles, Aristophanes and Plato, or the thrust- 
ing aside in a light sentence or two of such his- 
torians as Mommsen, Curtius and Edouard 
Meyer. 

The early social history of Egypt is a terrain 
trodden by even the best specialists with more 
than diffidence. The extreme paucity of deciph- 
erable evidence for the first two dynasties, the 
differences between Upper and Lower Egypt in 
historic times, and above all the custom of brother- 
and-sister marriages, are only items in a long list 
of our disabilities in attempting to understand the 
Egyptian family. In the periods for which we do 
possess evidence, the Egyptian’s one legal wife is 
usually conceded to have been his “social equal,” 
whatever that may mean. If wealthy, however, 
he often had a harem also, whose inmates had no 
legal claim upon him. Checked up with the works 
of great scholars like Breasted and Flinders 
Petrie, the confidence with which the Vaertings 
jump to vast conclusions on shreds of debatable 
evidence is a testimony to their audacity, to say 
the least. There is the same old confusion of 
inheritance through the female lines with a rule 
of women, uncritically fallen into by some of the 
older anthropologists. Inheritance in the female 
line in Egypt—commonly, though not always, 
through the eldest daughter—has no necessary 
connection with authority. There were some fe- 
male rulers; but the fairly complete list now 
available through the labors of Egyptologists con- 
sists almost entirely of kings. Moreover, the 
numerous depictions of the crafts do not bear out 
the Vaerting’s contention that the réles of the 
sexes were a sweeping reversal of ours. 


Erman is ridiculed through two pages (247-9) 
for hesitating to classify the female figures in a 
temple relief of Rameses III as his daughters, on 
the dual grounds that it was customary to give 
the names of royal figures and that the daughters 
would hardly have appeared without the sons. 
Rameses III died in 1167 B.C., so late in Egyptian 
history that the “subordinate part” of the sons, 
hinted at by these critics, is carrying the argu- 
ment for female “dominance” pretty far. The 
mere statement (unsupported by proof) that 
“Egyptian girls were, to say the least of it, the 
equals of Egyptian boys,” does nothing to clear 
up the mystery of the relief, especially in view 
of the fact, which.they naturally fail to mention, 
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that Rameses III was actually succeeded by his 
son, Rameses IV! 

Considering the development of anthropology 
at that time, it is strange to find Christoph Mein- 
ers’ eighteenth century works used as stock 
sources—twenty-one times in a book of less than 
three hundred pages. His statement that women 
were then dominant in Kamchatka is accepted as 
gospel. The failure of recent authorities like 
Ploss and Bartels, and of a shrewd observer on 
the ground like George Kennan, to find such con- 
ditions furnishes the tenuous historical basis for 
a long argument about the male encroachments 
upon the authority of these supposed women rul- 
ers within a century! 

As historians, the authors of The Dominant 
Sex are in no better form when they turn to the 
early Teutons than in dealing with Greeks, Egypt- 
ians or aborigines. “. Lamprecht,” they 
state, “has positively proved that matriarchy ex- 
isted among the early Teutonic stocks.” The 
footnote mentions the Deutsche Geschichte, with- 
out volume or page reference. The first of the 
thirteen volumes of this work appeared thirty- 
three years ago, before the critical reéxamination 
and scientific extension of data on primitive life 
which has proved so revolutionary to older views 
had gotten well under way. From the context, it 
is evident that the reader is expected to interpret 
the mention of Lamprecht (p. 28) as meaning 
that this historian proved the existence of a 
matriarchal stage in Germanic history, using ‘““ma- 
triarchal” in the strict Bachofen sense of mother- 
rule. The wording is so subtly ambiguous that 
the statement, taken alone, might mean nothing 
more than a few cases of mother-sib inheritance, 
which would free them from the technical charge 
of misrepresenting Lamprecht’s position at the 
expense of deflating their own line of argument. 
The only suggestion of direct historical proof of- 
fered by these authors is their statement that “in 
ancient Teutonic poesy, descriptions of wooing by 
women are not infrequent,” and that the verses 
themselves were “certainly” written by feminine 
poets. This last statement, as they themselves 
admit, is not accepted by all authorities. None 
of the poems are mentioned by name, so we are 
unable to count the actual number of wooings 
dealt with and ascertain how large a per cent is 
indicated by the phrase “not infrequently.” Lit- 
erary references to wooing by women could be 
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cited from almost every age, including our own. 
Such advances are not entirely absent from actual 
life today, but this is not ordinarily accepted as 
proof of a matriarchate among us. It must be 
remembered also that the recording of such frag- 
ments of Germanic verse did not begin until about 
the seventh century A.D., and most of them were 
put into their present form much later. That is, 
they are not contemporary written sources by 
some centuries, even if they clearly pointed to a 
rule of women, which the ones examined by the 
writer certainly do not. If the Vaertings know 
of others which do, it is unfortunate that they do 
not definitely cite them. 

There has been no controversy among historians 
as to the existence of an Amazon state among 
the early Germans. Where the unfortunate term 
“matriarchy” occurs, it refers to inheritance 
through females, as usual. The early Germans 
actually emerged into written history with a mixed 
system of inheritance—through both males and 
females. This is so unusual among peoples in 
their state of civilization that its cause has given 
rise to a good deal of speculation. One plausible 
explanation which has been offered is that a trans- 
ition from a mother-sib to a father-sib system of 
inheritance had been taking place, and was not 


yet finished. Considering the number and diver-, 


sity of the Germanic stocks, it is perfectly pos- 
sible that different groups had opposite practices 
at some time, and that the mixed customs arose 
from bilateral influence, actual fusion, or both. 
Aside from Caesar’s casual references, the 
earliest description we have which bears directly 
on the subject is Tacitus’ Germania, written at 
the close of the first century A.D. This writer 
doubtless had at his elbow older Latin works such 
as those of Livy and Pliny, now lost. The other 
great source is the collections of Germanic tribal 
law, written down in Latin after the race migra- 
tions at the opening of the European middle age. 
There is no comfort in these documents for the 
protagonists of an historical Women’s State 
among the Germans. The historians are perfectly 
willing to entertain the idea on presentation of 
real proof, but they will refuse to recognize a 
spring in a few moth-eaten stuffed swallows. 
The historical assumptions of the Vaertings 
have been dealt with here in some detail partially 
to aid in a decent reinterment of the matriarchate, 





® History of Social Development, Bk. III, Ch. iii. 





partially as a protest against this type of pseudo- 
science, founded on pseudo-history, in general. 
Well-meaning people came plowing into history 
with no solid training in its methods or idea as 
to its limitations. They pick up fragments here 
and there which seem to fit some preconception, 
and arrange the collection into a parody of science 
which is solemnly chanted in the market place. 
From one angle we get our mythical nordic fore- 
bears, raised to such titanic compass that we won- 
der why we have fallen so low. From another 
comes a new biography, attempting to clear up 
with a flash some obscure period in the past by 
piecing together the complexes of one or two ac- 
tors usually by using fragmentary references to 
writings from different centuries and countries. 
We might be merely amused by these love-child- 
ren of ignorance and vanity if only they would 
not parade about in the robes of science. Psy- 
choanalytic “history,” for example, might easily 
possess the merit of literary entertainment, since 
it is a drama with characters; but this stuff about 
oscillating sex-dominance is merely melodrama- 
tized metaphysics. 

The Dominant Sex has the characteristic re- 
moteness of a whole class of books from the actual 
processes of history, as some painstaking work- 
ers have deciphered them a little, and also from 
the realities of the present-day family. Historic- 
ally, the family is a division of labor between the 
sexes. The constant fact around which this ap- 
portionment of functions has grown up is of 
course the group of sex differences. As Miiller- 
Lyer remarks,® the most primitive division of 
labor we know about is that between the sexes, 
man taking the functions of defence and provision 
of animal food, woman the more routine tasks 
such as caring for children, dressing game already 
killed, hoeing in the fields, etc. The key to this 
is of course the fact that men cannot bear or 
nurse children, and that this necessary, sex-lim- 
ited group of functions associates itself with some 
extra-reproductive activities rather than with 
others. Only the biological essentials are abso- 
lutely constant. Other details vary enormously 
with climate, natural resources, predominant oc- 
cupations (such as hunting, herding, or farming), 
situation with reference to defence, association 
with other groups and a myriad of other things. 
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There is a persistent biological factor, however, at 
the core of the growing institution, and such fac- 
tors, working through time, produce trends. 

Whether we like the idea or not, the male has 
been freer to exercise the force mixed with cun- 
ning and initiative required for hunting, protec- 
tion from beasts and men outside the group, and 
policing within it. Government—“domination” if 
that term is preferred—has rested largely upon 
force, exercised or known to be in reserve. As 
to the course of social evolution, agricultural so- 
cieties are certainly not the original or most primi- 
tive type, and yet in them the inferiority of women 
in authority has often been less marked than in 
ruder societies where sheer force plays a greater 
role. This is particularly true of geographically 
isolated regions like Egypt, which was free from 
invasions for long periods. What the advocates 
of equal privileges for women should rejoice to 
see is that the advance of civilization has in gen- 
eral improved their lot, not depressed them. 
Especially has the importance of physical force 
been cut down by the machine—an extension of 
the brain more strictly than of the hands. Widen- 
ing social organization has reduced the arbitrary 
personal dominance of one individual over an- 
other, and the law has penetrated even the family 
circle to prevent it. Reduction of the death rate 
has relieved civilized woman of a large fraction 
of the handicap involved in a terrific birth rate. 
If the women of a group average three children 
apiece—two to replace the two parents and one 
to replace the rather small modern wastage in 
western countries—the population can be main- 
tained. In more primitive groups it has been sev- 
eral times as large. The basic assumption under- 
lying every social question must be that the society 
involved shall survive, which it cannot do with- 
out the reproductive contribution of its women. 
In the nature of the case, this entails somewhat 
of a division of labor between men and women 
along sex lines. How to achieve a practical ap- 
portionment of tasks which will preserve the 
group and yet secure the largest possible amount 
of personal freedom for all individuals is the real 
problem—and it has no more to do with matri- 
archates than it does with astrology. 

What the extremists often refuse to see is that 
women require more protection from the social 
group than men do—always assuming that repro- 
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duction is to take place and the group is to sur- 
vive, without which assumption nothing can make 
any great difference very long. The bald biolog- 
ical fact is that after a conception has taken place, 
inexorable nature forces the woman to see it 
through, while the man’s enforced responsibility 
is just what the social order makes it. There is a 
natural inequality of security here which can be 
compensated for only by some institutional ar- 
rangement, enforced somehow by groups. What 
this institution will ultimately be like nobody 
knows, but as long as women bear children and 
men do not there will never be free and unlimited 
individual competition between the sexes in any 
society with a ghost of a show to survive. If it is 
true that the competitive activities are intrinsically 
preferable to reproduction in the eyes of the 
women whose superior qualities are most needed 
in the future race, than we shall have to revolu- 
tionize competitive society or admit the conten- 
tion of some pessimists that civilization is self- 
poisoning. 

Looking backward to supposed or real primitive 
conditions will not do any good. Whether or 
not we approve of the new industrial order which 
has taken industry largely out of the home, it 
has shown tremendous survival power, and most 
of us are not adverse to letting natural forces do 
work some of which would otherwise fall to our 
hands and much remain undone. The complex 
of problems it has raised is as strictly modern as 
the Industrial Revolution. In frontier America 
or on the Medieval estate, a family was almost a 
necessity—at any rate a great economic asset. 
Now its blessings, if any, are secured only at great 
cost to the individual. He is substantially power- 
less in the presence of an industrial regime quite 
beyond his control. Often both founders of a 
family make the greatest personal sacrifices. If 
a general refusal to have children should occur, 
and it is possible for the first time in history, 
civilized society will of course go under. On the 
other hand, the appearance of children sets in 
motion a complex of group requirements such as 
compulsory education and the well-nigh irresist- 
ible current standard of living which place a 
burden on parenthood in place of the ancient re- 
wards. How men or women, on the one hand, 
and the organized social group on the other, are 
to escape from the present state of mutual be- 
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devilment is a problem of which sex equality is 
only a small part, however important. Feminists 
are now grimly, and some of them rather blindly, 
gnawing away at one prop of a social order which 
really involves the whole system. They will have 
so much assistance when they get a little further 
aloiug that they may be rather appalled. The so- 





For nearly fifty years the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union has devoted itself to 
the “Educational, industrial and social advance- 
ment of women.” Its industrial activities have 
included the promotion of scientific methods of 
food preparation both in its large laboratory and 
through supervision of home production by con- 
signors of products to be sold in the union food 
shop. The food laboratory is a four-story, fire- 
proof building located in the heart of Boston, and 
supplying quarters for an experimental kitchen, a 
bakery, an ice cream plant and a cake and dough- 
nut kitchen. Lunches for 10,000 children are 
prepared here and sent each day to 22 Boston 
high schools. Many of the excellent, standardized 
food products supplied to the public through the 
two food shops and five lunch rooms maintained 
by the union are also prepared in this building. 
These activities are organized on a strictly busi- 
ness basis, so that the three to four hundred Sim- 
mons college students who are given supervised 
practice in the industrial departments of the union 
gain a valuable vocational and business experience. 


The policies developed in the Union Handwork 
Shop, where a great.variety of beautifully made 
articles are sold, have established precedents 
which are followed in many of the most successful 
women’s exchanges of the country. 


The Research Department is the oldest of the 
union’s educational undertakings. Its well- 
known publications dealing with the “Economic 
Relations of Women” are now being paralleled 
by a second “Cooperative Social Research” series 
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cial landscape may look rather unfamiliar after 
the quakes and storms, but why worry—it will 
have its good points. There will be Vaertings 
and Hartleys still, yearning vaguely and ineffec- 
tually backward after the discarded order of 
things which we have found too poor to keep. 






whose reports are based on the accumulated case 
records of Boston social agencies. 

Two appointment bureaus, one for trained and 
another for handicapped women are maintained 
by the union. Vocational information and guid- 
ance as well as assistance in finding opportunities 
for employment are supplied by both of these 
bureaus. 

Strangers find in the general office of the union 
varied forms of assistance ranging from the help- 
ful services of the room registry to the use of 
standard guide and reference books, of checking 
facilities, of stationery, of an information desk 
and of miscellaneous minor conveniences. 

The Union Bookshop for Boys and Girls is a 
new educational venture whose pioneer activities 
are developing new plans for directing the read- 
ing of children and for advising relatives in the 
selection of their books. The interest of Boston 
children in the Bookshop has been increased by 
exhibitions of handiwork produced by pupils in 
leading private schools. The five thousand mem- 
bers of the union are privileged to make use of 
the lending library adapted to the interests of 
adults, which is conducted under the management 
of the Bookshop. 

Thirty-four thousand dollars were expended 
last year for the social and educational work of 
the union. An annual budget of over a million 
dollars is cared for in its financial office, but since 
many of its activities are conducted without profit, 
membership dues and gifts are required to meet 
the expenses of its varied industrial and educa- 
tional activities. 
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Critical Attitudes North and South 


I 


ITHIN the LAST few years the South 

seems to have become an object of deep 

concern to every publicist in the United 
States. It is difficult now to find on the news 
stands a serious magazine without an article on 
some phase of life below the Potomac, or a dis- 
cussion of one idea or another that has come out 
of the South. Critical pilgrims are perpetually 
exploring the section and sending back to their 
publications reports varying in quality from the 
highly valuable to the worthless and mischievous. 
Change the apostrophe from “brither Scots” to 
“Southerners,” and the remainder of Burns’ re- 
nowned advice becomes apt and timely : 


If there’s a rent in a’ your coats, 
I rede ye, tent it. 

A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes 
And, faith, he’ll prent it! 


This noteworthy revival of interest in Southern 
affairs is based upon various events in recent his- 
tory. But although the events are various, to- 
gether they mark the final, complete return of the 
South to the Union. Southern historians have 
repeatedly and bitterly commented on the fact 
that when Lee surrendered the Congress of the 
United States promptly did what for four years 
the Confederate armies had striven in vain to do 
—put the South out of the Union. But as a 
matter of fact the resolution of Congress to treat 
the Southern states as conquered territory was 
only legislative recognition of a fait accompli. 
Morally and spiritually, the South had been out 
of the Union for four years. Congress could not 
legislate it out, and a few years later Congress 
was equally impotent to legislate it in again. Save 
in legislative fiction and administrative fact the 
South was alien ground for many years after the 
breach of the sixties had been officially closed. 
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Even commercially she had small part in the sub- 
sequent history of the nation until the rise of the 
textile industry diverted her attention and drew 
her from her exclusive preoccupation with cotton 
culture. This is not to be understood as an asser- 
tion that her people had no part in the building 
of the American nation between, say, 1860 and 
1885. Their contribution to that work was im- 
mense, but it was made, so to speak, individually, 
and in large part by men who were Southern only 
by the accident of birth. As a section, the South 
was out of it. 


As a section she has come back into the Union 
by such slow degrees that it is out of the question 
to settle upon any particular date as that of her 
return to the house of her fathers. Ali that can 
be stated positively is that she is now inside the 
Union again, and that can be stated positively only 
because within the last few years she has been 
influencing the life of the rest of the Union pro- 
foundly—so profoundly that the phenomena trace- 
able to the influence of the South have attracted 
the attention of every publicist in the country. 


Among these phenomena three stand out con- 
spicuously. All three have been noted by the rest 
of the country with mingled emotions, among 
which distrust is conspicuous. The first of the 
three to be made manifest appeared in 1913 and 
continued through the late war. It was the dem- 
onstration then afforded the rest of the country 
that the South is still productive of political 
genius, and that it is of an aggressive type. Be- 
tween the foundation of the government and 1850 
that genius dominated the country, and elected a 
succession of Southern Presidents broken only by 
the Adamses and Van Buren. During the late 
war not only was a Virginian President, but five 
of his ten cabinet ministers were born below the 
Potomac. If that sort of thing is likely to con- 
tinue, it would seem that the South is not only 
back in the house of her fathers, politically, but 
also that she has arrived there booted and spurred, 
with the power, and perhaps the will, to turn the 
rest of the occupants out of doors. 


Critics, however, have no just cause for bring- 
ing railing accusations against the South on that 
account. If she has the political skill and energy 
to supply the country with able administrators, 
that is all to her credit. Less flattering to South- 
ern vanity are two other phenomena that demon- 
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strate her power to modify the destiny of the rest 
of the nation, surest proof that she is once more 
of, as well as in, the nation. These two contri- 
butions of the South to current American prob- 
lems are the hegira of the Negroes and the rise of 
the Ku Klux Klan. 


These two incidents are not unparalleled, by 
any means, but study of their parallels affords 
small comfort to the Northern or Western ob- 
server. The movement of the negroes is in many 
ways strikingly similar to the movement of Polish 
Jews after the collapse of the revolutionary upris- 
ing in Russia in 1906. It is estimated that almost 
a third of the seven million Jews then resident in 
Poland transferred themselves to the United 
States, either directly, or by way of Germany, 
within the eight years between 1906 and 1914; and 
that tide of immigrants, combined with the equally 
impressive flood from southern Europe, supplied 
the industrial North with a problem of assimila- 
tion which it has not yet begun to solve. Now the 
negroes, streaming north, are injecting a new, and 
still less assimilable, element. The Ku Klux Klan 
has its parallel in the Know-Nothing movement, 
and while Know-Nothingism finally wore itself 
out, it was not until after it had provoked pro- 
found social disturbances, attended by rioting and 
bloodshed. Thus the South has given birth to 
movements that have raised again two spectres 
that have affrighted the rest of the country 
before. 


What wonder, then, that the rest of the country 
has discovered a sudden interest in the South? A 
section with a history of aggressive, dominant and 
skillful political activity, after a period of en- 
forced quiescence, becomes active again, and ex- 
hibits unmistakable signs of the old ambition. A 
section whose societal organization has affected 
the nation hardly at all for half a century sud- 
denly injects two appallingly difficult social com- 
plications into a situation already highly compli- 
cated. It is enough to make publicists in every 
part of the country abruptly turn their attention 
in this direction and set themselves to dissect and 
analyze every phase of Southern life. 


Criticism of the South therefore is not only in- 
evitable, but certain to continue and to increase, 
as the part played by the South in American 
affairs continues and increases in importance. It 
is a thing that cannot be avoided, and that should 
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not be avoided. On the contrary, in so far as it 
is accurate and intelligent, it is valuable and 
should be welcomed by thoughtful Southerners. 


IT 


What, then are the facts? Is the current criti- 
cism of the South on the whole accurate and in- 
telligent, and is it, if not exactly welcomed, at 
least accepted and turned to good account by 
thoughtful Southerners? 

Any answer to such questions must be doubly 
qualified, first by allowance for the wide margin 
of error inherent in generalizations, and second, 
by allowance for an even wider margin of error 
chargeable to the account of human fallibility. 
But this entire inquiry is in the nature of the case 
an adventure into generalities, in which the risks 
of generalization must be accepted. Therefore, it 
may be said that the answer to both questions is, 
Yes, in so far as human fallibility permits. Of 
course one sees now and then a belated flap of the 
bloody shirt; and one must admit that in the 
South, as everywhere else, the thoughtful are the 
minority. There still appears, occasionally, criti- 
cism that is born of bigotry and prejudice. There 
still occur, occasionally, bigoted and prejudiced 
reactions to criticism that is just. But Northern 
and Western critics in increasing numbers are 
writing of the South without conscious prejudice 
and after painstaking study; and their criticisms 
are commanding the attention of an increasing 
number of the leaders of the South. 

A case in point that immediately comes to mind 
is that of Frank Tannenbaum’s Darker Phases of 
the South, which is ruthless criticism, but always 
intelligent and usually accurate; and which has 
received and continues to receive respectful and 
attentive reading, as well as vigorous denuncia- 
tion, in the South. 


Still, there is the factor of human fallibility to 
be considered. If it exceeds the irreducible mini- 
mum, on the side of the critics, or on that of the 
criticized, then current criticism of the South is 
relatively ineffective. If there is demonstrable 
susceptibility to error on the part of the critics 
their criticism necessarily loses value. If there is 
demonstrable obduracy on the part of the South 
as regards the critics now writing about the South, 
then their criticism is equally ineffective. If both 
are demonstrable, then the allowance that must be 
made for error is needlessly great, and current 














criticism of the South is not, and cannot be, as 
effective as we may reasonably expect criticism 
to be. 

Unhappily, the demonstration, in both cases, is 
all too easy. Despite her return to the Union, the 
misunderstanding that sent the South out of it, 
and kept it out for many decades, has not yet 
been entirely dissipated. Historians have never 
sufficiently emphasized the fact that the Bloody 
Chasm opened between two sections that were 
viewing the same problem from different angles. 
In 1860 slavery was regarded as a perplexing and 
difficult obstacle to the advancement of the nation 
and the race in the South, as in the North. But 
whereas the North regarded it as chiefly an eco- 
nomic problem, the South regarded it as chiefly 
a social problem. Uppermost in the mind of the 
Northerner was the thought that the negroes 
were slaves. Uppermost in the mind of the 
Southerner was the thought that the slaves were 
negroes. Naturally there was diveregnce of opin- 
ion as to what should be done about it; and that 
divergence of opinion as to methods of dealing 
with the problem, not a dispute over the existence 
of a problem, was what split the nation. 

The divergence of opinion as to methods of 
dealing with the negro problem still exists. The 
Southerner who would go abroad proclaiming that 
there is no negro problem would be hastily taken 
into custody and locked in a padded cell by his 
neighbors ; yet it is quite true that many a North- 
ern critic has been unable to convince the South 
that what he considers the negro problem exists 
at all as a problem. Such critics, explicitly or— 
what is worse—implicity, state the problem in 
some such terms as these: In the South the 
negroes are a dominated race ; how can we release 
them? The Southerner is quite honestly unable 
to see in that any problem whatever. The negro 
problem, as he understands it, is more on this 
order: In the South the dominated race are 
negroes ; how dare we release them? 

Where there has been no agreement on defi- 
nition of the question, the debate is foredoomed 
to end in futile recriminations. Thus the South 
has from time immemorial found itself attacked 
for refusing to listen to men who, from the South- 
ern standpoint, argued from incomprehensible 
premises to abhorrent conclusions. Such attacks 
cannot be expected to promote sweet reasonable- 
ness in the minds of Southerners. They may be 
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made in all sincerity by thoroughly conscientious 
men; but to the South they seem to be unpro- 
voked, vindictive, senseless, and they are accord- 
ingly resented by Southerners who are themselves 
sincere and conscientious. Resentment, in turn, 
produces a steely rigidity of policy and opinion 
that cannot be affected by the sharpest and most 
accurate criticism. Something of the sort has 
certainly affected the Southern attitude toward all 
outside criticism. Any -doubt on this score is 
promptly resolved by consideration of the recep- 
tion accorded the efforts of the national legis- 
lature to deal with child labor. This was criti- 
cism of the most pointed, backed by the moral 
opinion of the nation as expressed in the heavy 
Congressional majorities for the various bills. 
But it was successfully resisted by the South. 
Greed profited by that resistance, but Greed ‘did 
not supply its strength. The strength of the re- 
sistance was supplied by honest and humane men 
who resented, not the abolition of child labor, but 
interference by Washington with the conduct of 
their business. 

Homogeneous peoples invariably resent outside 
criticism simply because it is of alien origin; but 
there can be little doubt that this predisposition to 
resentment has been intensified in the case of the 
South by the fact that much criticism of the sec- 
tion has been based upon psychological and his- 
torical concepts alien to her habit of thinking. 
It may be—in some cases it has been—the work 
of intellectual giants, but from the standpoint of 
the South it isn’t intelligent because it isn’t 
intelligible. 

A minor, but appreciable, influence in this hard- 
ening of Pharaoh’s heart is the development 
within the South itself during the last few years. 
It is difficult for the native born to keep track of 
the transformations being wrought between the 
Potomac and the Gulf, so rapidly do they occur; 
how then shall the visitor note them and under- 
stand their significance? A man in Birmingham, 
Alabama, is in the South. So is one in the cotton 
fields of southern Georgia, and so is another in 
the Carolina Piedmont; but a meticulously accur- 
ate report by one of them on the social organiza- 
tion of his community would be fantastically false 
as a description of either of the others. In too 
many instances writers have applied to “the 
South” descriptions that were true of one town 
or one county, but no more typical of the section 
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than a faithful account of the civilization of Her- 
rin, Illinois, would be typical of the Mississippi 
Valley. Politically there seems to be up to this 
writing, still a South; but economically, socially, 
culturally and even, to a considerable extent, 
racially, strict accuracy exacts reference to “the 
Souths.” 

Let it be repeated for emphasis—it is next to 
impossible for the native to keep his information 
relative to any considerable portion of the section 
abreast of the transformations that constantly 
take place. The stranger, therefore, is in the very 
nature of things peculiarly susceptible to error of 
fact. Current criticism of the section indeed is 
constantly falling into glaring errors, which in- 
validates it further. 

The factor of human fallibility, therefore, oper- 
ates strongly to make the South believe that much 
of the current criticism of its social organization 
is unintelligent and inaccurate. And though it 
had been written by Solomon and checked by the 
Census Bureau, as long as the South believes it 
to be unintelligent and inaccurate, as far as its 
effectiveness is concerned it might as well be 
both. 

III 

The fact of prime importance, however, is the 
existence in the South of a thoughtful minority 
capable of making the necessary allowance for 
human fallibility, and in the North and elsewhere 
of publicists interested in finding out and publish- 
ing the exact truth about the South. There is at 
this hour more willingness on the part of the rest 
of the country to give the South a fair hearing 
than has been manifest for three quarters of a 
century. There is a new realization that Southern 
problems are necessarily American problems, that 
Southern progress is American progress, and that 
comrpiete understanding of the South is essential 
to complete understanding of America. It is con- 
ceded that the South has a contribution to make 
to the spiritual and intellectual progress of the 
nation, and that the nation cannot hope to achieve 
its highest destiny without that contribution. 
America, at last, is ready to lend us her ears. 

But shall she be required to lend us her tongue, 
also? It is nothing to wonder at that the South 
has hitherto been silent. In addition to her moral 
exile, she has been engaged for two generations 
in the task of reconstructing a shattered civiliza- 
tion. Although the oldest section of the country, 








she was thrown back, by the catacylsm of seventy 
years ago, to something approximating frontier 
conditions, and the atmosphere of the frontier is 
notoriously inclement to the arts, especially to the 
highly sophisticated art of criticism. When the 
house has been knocked down, and it is imper- 
atively necessary to construct some sort of shelter 
for the family, one able-bodied hod-carrier is 
worth a platoon of interior decorators. Up to the 
beginning of the century the South literally was 
unable to spare from the more immediately nec- 
essary work of reconstruction a single man of 
sufficient mental calibre to make an effective critic. 

Those desperate and laborious days are over 
now. The civilization of the South has been re- 
built, and stands stronger and firmer than ever 
before. At last we can afford to take time off to 
answer questions, and to question ourselves as to 
what we intend to do and how we propose to go 
about it. At last we can afford to listen to what 
the neighbors think of our work, to obtain sug- 
gestions from them as to its improvement, and to 
explain to them its good points. 

But who is to speak for us? Heretofore we 
have depended upon bringing in an outsider, 
showing him over the place, and leaving it to him 
to explain it to the rest of the world. That method 
has proved unsatisfactory. The man may do his 
best, but it is out of the question for him to know 
as much about it as those who have watched it all 
their lives. 

If the work of building the new South is to go 
forward to best advantage, the South must de- 
velop its own critics. They can criticise most 
effectively, in the first place because they have the 
Southern viewpoint, and can therefore be under- 
stood, and in the second place because they have 
the most and the most reliable information, and 
therefore can most frequently spot the joints in 
Southern armor. For the same reasons they can 
best interpret the South to the rest of the nation. 

But if they are to affect either the South or the 
outside world, they must be critics, not press- 
agents. Too much has been said of the South’s 
need for “sympathetic” criticism. This demand 
has resulted in some so-called criticism that is 
sympathetic, not with the South, but with the 
South’s least admirable traits, with bigotry, intol- 
erance, superstition and prejudice. What the 
South needs is criticism that is ruthless toward 
those things—bitter towards them, furiously 
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against them—and sympathetic only with its ideal- 
ism, with its loyalty, with its courage and its in- 
flexible determination. Such criticism will not be 
popular, for it is not in human nature to hold in 
warm affection the stern idealist who relentlessly 
exposes one’s follies and frailties and continually 
appeals to one’s better nature. But it will be 
respected and in the end admired. And above all, 
it will be effective. 

The JourNAL oF Socrat Forces has faith to 
believe that there are in the South men and 
women who are capable of producing such criti- 
cism, and it is the wish of the magazine to afford 
them a mouthpiece. This endeavor has been mis- 
interpreted, of course, and doubtless will continue 
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to be misinterpreted ; but that is of small import- 
ance if the magazine can continue to find con- 
tributors who are able and willing to present the 
facts as they exist, and to interpret them in the 
light of Southern conditions, Southern history, 
and—if there is such a thing—of Southern psy- 
chology. It is too much to claim that the South 
has nothing of which it should be ashamed; if 
that were true it would be a terrestrial paradise. 
But the worst that can be said truthfully of the 
South is by no means so bad as to justify a con- 
spiracy of silence concerning it, for if we deny 
our faults no one will believe us when we admit 
our virtues. 
GERALD W. Jounson. 
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HERE is everywhere evidence that histori- 
fi ans are becoming more and more dissatis- 
fied with the dictum of Droysen, Schafer, 
Freeman, Seeley, Burgess and H. B. Adams that 
history is “past politics,” and are attempting to 
envisage and describe the evolution of man and 
his culture in all of its diverse aspects. In the 
March issue an attempt was made to indicate the 
nature of a few of the more notable recent con- 
tributions to intellectual history. We shall here 
summarize the significance of a number of im- 
portant bouks which have appeared in the general 
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field of the history of civilization, especially the 
history of material culture and its reaction upon 
society. 

Andrew Reid Cowan doubtless came to the no- 
tice of most historians through the fact that his 
earlier work, Master-Clues in World-History, 
was much relied upon by Mr. Wells in prepar- 
ing his Outline of History. In this work Cowan 
developed the interesting thesis that human cul- 
ture has been the product of the good fortune of 
certain peoples in keeping free from the devastat- 
ing effect of nomadism and attacks by nomadic 
peoples, through favorable environmental situa- 
tions affording protection and yet not producing 
isolation. Gun-powder produced a great revolu- 
tion in the history of civilization by enabling civil- 
ized and settled peoples to supplant natural en- 
vironmental protection through artificial technical 
mode of defense against invasion. For the most 
valuable part of the present work is Part I, con- 
sisting of some thirty-eight pages devoted to a 
consideration of the general factors and operative 
forces in the development of human society and 
culture. This is one of the very best of the pro- 
legomena to social and cultural history known to 
to the reviewer, and might well be assigned as the 
introductory reading in any course in social and 
economic history. The remainder of the book is 
distinctly disappointing. It is an attempt at a 
general summary of human history, including 
Asia and America, by the method of world-wide 
chronological synchronisms. While it is helpful 
in the effort to keep in mind world history by 
epochs, the whole chronological objective in the 
book is wrong-headed and non-historical. The 
more progressive historians have already agreed 
that the only valid basis for a sound chronology 
is to be found in the genesis and evolution of 
culture, perhaps cultural stages, in a single state 
or cultural area, and that the purely temporal 
chronology is largely irrelevant, and wholly mis- 
leading when used to give chronological syn- 
chronism to cultures widely separated in degree of 
advancement. It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Cowan did not devote himself to a broad effort 
to illustrate the thesis of his original book by an 
analysis of the cultural evolution of the Medi- 
terranean and European world. 

We have been singularly fortunate in the last 
three years in witnessing the systematic publica- 
tion of synthetic works by the students of Pro- 
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‘fessor Boas. While in 1920 we had only Profes- 
sor Boas’ little summary of principles and results 
in his Mind of Primitive Man, we now have at 
our disposal notable comprehensive books by 
Lowie, Wissler, Goldenweiser and Kroeber, which 
for the first time put the results of scholarly an- 
thropological research at the disposal of histori- 
ans and relieve them from the necessity of a 
cautious and gingerly utilization of such dubious 
works as those by the school of Morgan, Letour- 
neau and Frazer. 


Dr. Wissler, one of the most erudite and bal- 
anced of the members of the American or critical 
school of anthropologists, has given us in his work 
on Man and Culture by far the best summarization 
and illustration of anthropological principles and 
processes which can be applied to the interpreta- 
tion of the history of civilization. While not a 
passionate partisan of the diffusionist position in 
cultural development of the type of Eliot Smith 
and Graebner, he does well to give the most of 
his space to an illustration of the diffusion of cul- 
ture, a process especially noticeable and potent in 
the history of material culture. This makes the 
book particularly valuable for the economic and 
social historian. Yet the reader of chapters vi, 
xii-xvii will be readily prevented from deriving 
from the book a warped view of cultural evolu- 
tion. Far more comprehensive in scope, but 
similar in its import and significance for the 
historian is Professor Kroeber’s general intro- 
duction to anthropology. Kroeber also makes 
cultural evolution the chief subject-matter of an- 
thropology, although he makes no effort to carry 
this position to the extreme represented by his 
famous essay on “The Super-organic.” He dis- 
cusses with acumen the principles of cultural dif- 
fusion and parallelism, but we might wish for a 
more thorough elaboration of the principle of 
“convergence,” which has been so admirably 
analyzed by Lowie, Goldenweiser and Boas. 
There are particularly illuminating sections on the 
cultural history of the arch, the week and the 
alphabet. For the historian, however, the most 
important portion of the work is chapters vi, 
xiii-xv, which constitute by far the most import- 
ant brief survey of the history of civilization by 
an anthropologist which exists in our language. 
It is of special value to the social historian both 
for its emphasis upon, and illustrations of, the 
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principles and processes of cultural growth, and 
for its fund of specific information concerning 
the genesis and diffusion of various forms of ma- 
terial culture. 

Miiller-Lyer’s work is the reprinting of the 
work by an able German sociologist and cultural 
historian which was translated into English in 
1921 at the instigation of Professor Hobhouse. 
It is not a coherent and systematically planned 
work on social or institutional history, but a 
most useful body of prolegomena to social his- 
tory. It has chapters on such subjects as the 
nature, origin, growth and diversification of cul- 
ture, the causes of progress, the evolution of food, 
clothing and technology, and the stages of indus- 
trial development and the organization of labor 
effort. The book contains probably the most sat- 
isfactory discussion we have of the value and 
limitations of the “stage-concept” of the history 
of culture and institutions. No subject is touched 
upon by the author which does not profit by his 
acumen, sanity and erudition. But the book suf- 
fers as a whole from lack of organization. The 
logical development of a subject is frequently in- 
terrupted by the interposition of chapters dealing 
with quite different topics, followed by a resump- 
tion of the analysis of the original subject-matter. 
The book should have been edited and rearranged 
as well as translated when rendered into English. 
But it will remain an impressive example of the 
way in which history can be illuminated and rend- 
ered more dynamic through the utilization of the 
results of the work of anthropologists, sociolog- 
ists, economists and psychologists. 

Professor Gras occupies a unique position in 
American pedagogical effort. While we have 
chairs of every phase and period of ecclesiastical 
and political history, so thoroughly did American 
historiography capitulate to the Freemanesque 
obsession that at this late stage of the develop- 
ment of history teaching Professor Gras holds the 
only chair of economic history in a history de- 
partment in the United States. Author of schol- 
arly treatises on the history of the English grain 
market and early English customs systems, he 
has here sketched out in broad outlines the eco- 
nomic and social history of the western world. 
He accepts in a general way the validity of the 
stage-theory of history, and organizes economic 
development according to the assumed sequence 
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of the collectional, cultural nomadic, settled vil- 
lage, town and metropolitan economies. His 
most important theoretical contribution, which he 
supports with a wealth of illustrative material, 
is that the view of the modern economy as a na- 
tional economy, expounded by Schmoller, Ashley, 
and their disciples is exaggerated, if not errone- 
ous. Professor Gras finds much more evidence 
that the metropolitan unit is far more significant 
and vital than the national—a thesis carrying with 
it important political, as well as economic and 
social, implications. While perhaps not a good 
chronological textbook, it is a most stimulating 
survey of economic evolution from the sociolog- 
ical, quite as much as the historical, point of view 
—a novel and commendable departure for a pro- 
fessional historian. 

Professor Marshall has brought out a very 
novel and stimulating little work on the interpre- 
tation of history and social evolution in terms of 
the evolution of technology and the social trans- 
formations wrought thereby. It is an admirable 
concrete and illustrative exhibit in the way of 
elucidating the technological interpretation of his- 
tory, as expounded by Veblen and his disciples. 
It covers such subjects as primitive technology, 
the evolution of fire and metal working, the de- 
velopment of power and the machine technique, 
the significance of applied science and invention 
in modern culture, and the problems of develop- 
ing a social system which can efficiently assimilate 
and exploit the new technology. A second part 
is promised which will expand this last point and 
include readings in source-material. Designed as 
a textbook for the social studies in the high 
schools, it would also be most useful for the gen- 
eral reader or as an introductory textbook in 
economic history or sociology in colleges. It is a 
most helpful and commendable contribution to 
social dynamics, and concentrates upon the most 
vital and significant developments and problems 
of modern civilization. 

The importance of commerce in the develop- 
ment of culture was, perhaps, first fully under- 
stood by Montesquieu, and was first adequately 
appropriated for history by his disciples, Ryanal 
and Heeren. Professor Day’s work is the re- 
vision of his well-known manual on the history 
of commerce to include a section on the World 
War and its results. An excellent textbook for 
the economic historian, it adds little to our knowl- 


edge of how European commercial development 
has influenced the development of European cul- 
ture as a whole. 

The books by Mr. and Mrs. Quennell repre- 
sent the most satisfactory achievement yet ac- 
complished in our language in the way of a 
popularization of “prehistoric” archeology which 
is at once reasonably reliable and highly entertain- 
ing. They cover the whole so-called prehistoric 
period. Emphasis is placed upon the effort to 
reconstruct the actual daily life of peoples in these 
early ages, and the authors have been successful 
in reaching a result which is vivid and realistic 
without being wholly fantastic and imaginary. 
The books are admirably and profusely illustrated 
in such a way as to represent with remarkable 
ingenuity the more important methods and pro- 
cesses of primitive life. They are admirably 
adapted for either the general reader or for as- 
signed reading in connection with courses in 
sociology and cultural, economic and social history. 
While the technical expert might find fault with 
certain controversial points, such as chronology 
and the nature and position of racial types, the 
books are in general based upon well selected 
modern authorities and constitute the best popular 
effort to date in the way of making archeology a 
real and practicable “threshold” to history. Pro- 
fessor Wilder’s work is similar to the Quennell 
books in the matter of attempting to cover the 
entire “prehistoric” or preliterary period, but it is 
designed as an academic and somewhat technical 
survey rather than an effort at pure populariza- 
tion. It is also far more comprehensive, in that 
it covers the prehistory of the America as well as 
the old world. It is the best textbook on the sub- 
ject that we yet possess in our language, and will 
be the subject of a more thorough and expert re- 
view in this periodical. 

Professor Baikie is one of our ablest popular- 
izers of ancient civilization, his best achievement 
to date being his description of the ancient Aegean 
civilization in his Sea Kings of Crete. The pres- 
ent book is misleading in its title, as it is not a 
general survey of the civilization, manners and 
customs of the ancient Near Orient, but a de- 
scription of some of the most important and 
typical culture sites which have been excavated 
in the ancient east. The list includes Abydos, 
Tell el-Amarna, Thebes, the tomb of Tutankha- 
men, Lagash, Babylon, Nineveh, Troy, Mycenae 
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and Gezer. While it would have been a far more 
valuable contribution to the history of civilization 
if the author had made use of the researches of 
Petrie, Breasted, Meyer, Rogers, Olmstead, Jas- 
trow, Sayce, Garstang, Dérpfeld, Evans, Wace 
and others as the basis of a synthesis of the civil- 
ization of the ancient Crient—an achievement 
which all cultural historians are eagerly awaiting— 
yet his book under review constitutes the first non- 
technical work of the sort in English and will do 
much to introduce the beginning student and gen- 
eral reader to the nature of oriental archeology 
and the degree to which our knowledge of oriental 
civilization has been erected upon the basis of the 
excavation of a few significant sites of the cul- 
ture of antiquity. 

Recognition of the importance of archeology 
and anthropology for the historical student inter- 
ested in the “dawn of history” is notable in the 
first volume of the Cambridge Ancient History, 
the first number in the third set of general co- 
operative historical series which have been initi- 
ated by Cambridge historical students and their 
collaborators. There is a good chapter on the 
relation of archeology to history, and Professor 
J. L. Myres contributes two long and remarkable 
introductory chapters on the preliterary back- 
ground of ancient history. It is a most ingenious 
and suggestive summary of the “pre-history” of 
the Mediterranean and European area, accom- 
panied by a very useful discriminating biblio- 
graphy of the subject. Unfortunately, once the 
preliterary period is disposed of, the work reverts 
to the usual chronological, dynastic, episodical 
and anecdotal type of historical writing, in spite 
of a brief chapter on early Egyptian culture by 
T. E. Peet, a more adequate one on the civiliza- 
tion of the age of Hammurabi by R. C. Thomp- 
son, and a brief introduction to early Aegean 
civilization by A. J. B. Wace. As a whole, one 
misses the grasp and vision of Professor Breast- 
ed’s famous lectures on the origins of civilization 
in the Near Orient. 

Professor Olmstead’s monumental work is de- 
signed as a companion volume to Professor 
Breasted’s classic volume on the History of Egypt, 
and consists of a reprinting and partial rewriting 
of the author’s many monographic articles on 
Assyrian history. Olmstead is the most indus- 
trious and tireless of American students of Assy- 
rian history. Building upon the earlier researches 
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of Winckler, Tiele, Hommel, Sace, Rogers and 
Meyer he has, nevertheless, examined much new 
documentary evidence and given a fresh and sug- 
gestive interpretation to all of the material. His 
most important contribution to the cultural his- 
tory of the Near Orient lies in his incontrovertible 
demonstration of the fact that Assyria was not 
merely the “wolf” she has been pictured, but also 
the greatest assimilator, disseminator and stabi- 
lizer of culture in the ancient history of western 
Asia. In spite of a half dozen excellent chapters 
on Assyrian scholarship, art, economic life and 
religion, one might wish that more space could 
have been saved for this type of material from 
the extensive detailing of military and dynastic 
history in the earlier chapters. It is to be hoped 
that he will follow this by a volume on Babylonia. 

Dr. Petrie has long been known as one of the 
foremost of Egyptian excavators, with an almost 
unrivalled knowledge of the concrete facts con- 
cerning the life of the ancient Egyptians. He has 
now rendered a signal service to students of Ori- 
ental and cultural history by bringing together a 
clear and concise survey of the social, administra- 
tive, legal, economic and technological history of 
Egypt, taking proper cognizance of the many 
changes in each of the fields during the passage 
of the several thousand years of recorded Egyp- 
tian history. The book is especially welcome, as 
it embodies the extensive and significant discover- 
ies since the writing of Erman’s classic work on 
Egyptian society. The author still clings, how- 
ever, to his own chronological system which has 
been abandoned by the majority of students and 
increases the antiquity of the early period by some 
two thousand years. Sociologists will be inter- 
ested to learn that this work constitutes a digest 
of the concrete material contained in a voluminous 
“Descriptive Sociology of Ancient Egypt” which 
Dr. Petrie and others are compiling in accordance 
with the will of Herbert Spencer. The most strik- 
ing aspect of his survey is his demonstration of 
the close dependence of Egyptian institutions 
upon the geographical facts of the country and 
the agricultural economy. He offers an interest- 
ing, though not novel, interpretation of the ad- 
ministrative system in terms of the production 
and storage of grain. One might well express 
the wish that Professor R. W. Rogers will per- 
form a similar service for the social history of 
Mesopotamia. 
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M. Beer is the author of the voluminous his- 
tery of British socialism which has recently been 
translated from the German. In this work he 
gives us a summary of the struggles of economic 
and social groups in ancient Palestine, Greece and 
Rome, with a large amount of space devoted to 
the economic basis of such conflicts and the social 
and economic philosophy which it produced. In 
fact, there is quite as much material on the liter- 
ature of social discontent and reconstruction as 
on the concrete details of the struggles of social 
classes. The work of a moderate socialist, the 
book is sympathetic towards the lower classes and 
their literary exponents, but there is no serious 
bias. While he generalizes too freely for the 
amount of specific data available or the variety of 
conditions, in many cases, the book is one of the 
more important of recent contributions to the so- 
cial history of classical antiquity. In his analysis 
of Christianity he accepts the hypothesis of an 
earthly kingdom, based upon the principle of 
universal love. 

In spite of important work on the period of 
Greek history following the death of Alexander 
the Great from Droysen to Wilamowitz-Mollen- 
dorf and Ferguson, so firmly has the Humanistic 
phobia, with its absorption in the details of Spar- 
tan-Athenian conflicts, gripped our minds and 
imaginations, that the Hellenistic Age is still little 
known or appreciated by any save technically 
equipped students of Greek and Roman history. 
The first textbook to give it ample recognition 
was Breasted’s Ancient Times, and this was prob- 
ably due to the author’s enthusiasm for things 
Egyptian, which led him to give some attention 
to the culture of ancient Alexandria. As every 
competent student of classical history recognizes, 
however, Hellenistic Alexandria was probably the 
most important city in the ancient world, and 
Hellenistic civilization had far more influence 
upon the classical world than did the Athenian. 
Indeed, it can probably be held that the cultural 
contributions of the Hilenistic age were vastly 
more varied, impressive and enduring than those 
of the Periclean. For this reason we can legiti- 
mately be thankful for small favors in regard to 
expository material bearing on this age. This 
little volume contains four lectures delivered by 
Professors Bury, Barber, Bevan and Tarn on the 
Hellenistic Age as a whole in its relation to cul- 
tural history, and on the literature, philosophy and 
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social and economic characteristics of the era. 
The chapter on economic and social history by 
Tarn is the longest and most valuable, and one of 
the few brief summaries of this material available 
in English. It is a good supplement to Zim- 
mern’s sketch of Athenian economic life. 

The volume on Medieval England is a new and 
enlarged edition of Barnard’s Companion to Eng- 
lish History, executed under the editorship of the 
eminent English medievalist, H. W. C. Davis. It 
appears in the sumptuous series uniform with 
Shakespeare's England. It constitutes a compre- 
hensive and well illustrated history of medieval 
English culture in all its aspects. The chapters of 
most interest to the social historian are those on 
feudal and manorial life, town life, shipping and 
commerce, and coinage. The chapter on coinage 
is particularly original and valuable. Professor 
Monroe’s scholarly collection of documents on the 
history of economic thought does for economics 
what Professor F. W. Coker’s book did for polit- 
ical science. He gives translations of the more im- 
portant writings of Aristotle, Xenophon, Aquinas, 
Oresme, Molinaeus, Bodin, Serra, Mun, Petty, 
Hornick, Cantillon, Galiani, Hume, Quesnay, Tur- 
got and Justi. Owing to the weakness of most 
histories of economic thought on the period prior 
to Adam Smith, it is particularly helpful to have 
this excellent anthology of source-material. It is 
fortunate that he escaped the pedantry of so many 
of the Harvard historical publications and trans- 
lated these into readable English instead of editing 
them in the original languages. While primarily 
a contribution to the history of economic theory, 
the book is also important for the history of 
civilization, as it offers insight into the evolution 
of economic opinions which grew out of and re- 
flect the different periods of economic and social 
development. 

Miss Benians’ suggestive work is an effort to 
write a brief history of European civilization from 
1450-1800. While possessing many excellent 
features, the value of the book is lessened by the 
fact that the author misses the real explanation 
of the dynamics of the early modern order. Her 
point of view is that of the English historians in 
general, who are a generation behind the Ameri- 
can in grasping the nature of the basis of the 
modern age, though she could have discovered the 
proper orientation in the works of Cunningham, 
Seeley and Pollard. Instead of showing how the 
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feudal order was disrupted and supplanted by the 
national state and the rise of secular absolutism, 
world commerce, colonization, the rise of the mid- 
die class and the spirit of enlightenment, mainly 
as a result of the reaction of European expansion 
overseas upon European culture, she derives all 
the changes from 1500 onward from the effects of 
the Renaissance and Reformation. As an actual 
matter of fact, the Renaissance produced few or 
none of the results she attributes to it, and the 
Reformation was important in European civiliza- 
tion chiefly in its relation to the rise of the na- 
tional state, the bourgeoisie and their new eco- 
nomic ideals. Nothing could be more mislead- 
ing than to lump together the changes in Euro- 
pean society from 1450 to 1800 and call these the 
“Renaissance.” This term can accurately be ap- 
plied only to the literary movement known as 
Humanism and the remarkable development of 
the chromatic and plastic arts. Miss Benians has 
summarized with some skill and adequacy the 
major changes of early modern times, but she has 
mistaken their source and origin. Hence her 
book should not be read by the student until he 
has provided the proper preparation and perspec- 
tive through a reading of Professor Shepherd’s 
articles in the Political Sctence Quarterly for 1919 
on the “Expansion of Europe.” Though she has 
a good chapter on commerce and colonization, she 
does not recognize its basic and causal significance 
for the period. The best sections of the book are 
those on the rise of secular absolutism in the state 
and the gradual freeing of the human intellect. 
Professor Turner’s voluminous manual is de- 
signed as a textbook to cover the history of Eu- 
rope from the close of the Middle Ages to the 
period treated in his Europe, 1789-1920. The 
most novel aspect of the book is the amount of 
space, some 150 pages, devoted to economic, so- 
cial and cultural history. But this information is 
to be found chiefly in chapters separated from the 
other material and put at the close of the volume, 
so that there is no impression of true synthesis. 
The Renaissance and Reformation are assigned 
rather more importance than the most up-to-date 
historians would sanction. One gets only a very 
incomplete notion that it was the expansion of 
Europe and the resulting Commercial Revolution 
which broke up the medieval order, created the 
modern age and led to the Industrial Revolution 








and contemporary civilization. In this way it falls 
far short of such a book as Gillespie’s Influence 
of Oversea Expansion on England or Abbott’s 
Expansion of Europe. And one also misses the 
notable synthesis of economic and political factors 
and forces which characterizes the first volume of 
Professor Hayes’ series. On the other hand, the 
treatment of intellectual and cultural history is 
much superior to that in Professor Hayes’ work. 
The new edition of Professor Hayes’ second vol- 
ume is designed to bring the material down to 
1924. There is a revision of the section on the 
immediate outbreak of hostilities in 1914 which 
modifies the war epic to a considerable degree, 
though not enough is made of Franco-Russian 
imperialism and militarism, and determination on 
war in 1914. As was the case with the volume in 
its original form, it is the most successful effort 
yet made in a textbook to work out a synthesis of 
economic, social and political factors in contem- 
porary history. 

Mr. Wallace covers the period dealt with by 
both Turner and Hayes. It is an effort to indi- 
cate the influence of modern capitalism and indus- 
trialism upon society and politics, stressing par- 
ticularly the development of democracy, national- 
ism and imperialism. His work is suggestive, 
even if many will reject his theory of the class 
basis of imperialism as a collusion between the 
aristocracy and the proletariat. The book is one 
of the more important contributions to the syn- 
thesis of modern history written in the last de- 
cade. Professor Larson’s book is the latest and 
most modernized textbook which has thus far ap- 
peared in the field of English history. It is 
thoroughly up-to-date in its historical methods and 
concepts. Ample space is given to economic, so- 
cial and cultural history, and there is reasonable 
success in the effort at synthesis. It bears the test 
at three crucial points ; it has the only really accur- 
ate and adequate analysis of the Magna Carta 
known to the writer in any textbook on English 
history, it has an admirable survey of the causes 
of the American Revolution, and it has one of the 
best brief accounts of the outbreak of the World 
War to be found anywhere. It is a model of 


objectivity. It is to be regretted that so excellent 
a book should be marred by such a statement as 
that there was essential racial identity between 
Celt and Anglo-Saxon, and that the Celts were 
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long-headed (p. 14). Though the author’s spe- 
cialty is medieval English history, he does not 
allow his personal predilections to disturb his 
sense of proportion, and over two-thirds of the 
space is given to the period since Henry VII. 

Clapham’s book is a revised edition of the only 
extensive manual in English on the economic his- 
tory of France and Germany since the Industrial 
Revolution. It exhibits the same scholarship and 
clarity of style which has characterized the earlier 
writings of the author on the English textile in- 
dustries and the political theory of the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. It gives an excellent 
picture of the development of agriculture, manu- 
facturing industry and commerce in both of these 
states. The chief defects of the work are the 
matter of the arrangement of chapters which 
breaks up continuity of development without a 
provision of compensation in the wide use of the 
comparative method, the failure to provide suffi- 
cient illuminating summaries and generalizations, 
and the absence of adequate bibliographic refer- 
ences. It still constitutes, however, one of the 
most important single volume contributions to 
modern European history made in the English 
in the last decade. It has a practical significance 
in allowing the thoughtful reader to form a fair 
opinion as to the relative adaptability of the eco- 
nomies of France and Germany for the task of 
the economic rehabilitation and direction of 
Europe. 

When one can boast of the appearance of such 
a list of representative books within a little over 
a year it can safely be asserted that the “New 
History” is with us to stay, and invites study and 
exposition as never before. 


* * OX 


Tue Bronze AGE AND THE CELTIC Wortp. By Harold 
Peake, F.S.A. London: Benn Brothers, 1922, 201 pp. 
and 14 plates. 42s. 

This is a very scholarly and interesting work in 
the field of prehistoric culture and anthropology. 
It is the latest effort on a serious and erudite 
plane to solve a problem that enlisted the enthu- 
siastic and painstaking efforts of a host of schol- 
ars during much of the nineteenth century, 
namely, the origin and wanderings of the Aryans. 
It is not to be compared to the imaginative propa- 
ganda of Madison Grant and his spiritual pro- 


genitors, Houston Stewart Chamberlain and 
Count Gobineau, but rather with the findings of 
such philologists as Bopp and Schrader, such 
archaeologists as Schliemann and Déchelette, and 
such anthropologists as Beddoe, Bogdanov, Broca, 
Obermaier, Sergi, Taylor, Virchow and others. 
Like many students of prehistory Peake not 
only has his own theory and finds evidence to 
substantiate it but has his own heroes as well. 
These latter are the Wiros. This term is derived 
from the Latin but words similar to it and mean- 
ing men are found in most of the Aryan langu- 
ages. It is therefore adopted to mean the original 
Aryan-speaking people, those mythical supermen 
from whose potent loins, according to an ancient 
folklore, sprang the heroes of classical antiquity 
and the founders of all the great civilizations of 
all times. It is true that the term Aryan is ob- 
jectionable because it derives from a high caste 
among the Indians of the Vedas, but it has been 
in general use since Max-Miller gave it currency 
and a new word with exactly the same connota- 
tion is of questionable expediency. Peake’s new 
point of attack on the Aryan problem is the dis- 
tribution of the bronze leaf-shaped sword which 
has now been discovered in various parts of east- 
ern, southern, central, western and even north- 
western Europe. He buttresses this new evidence 
with various other findings from prehistoric arch- 
aeology, physical anthropology, comparative phil- 
ology and the study of place-names. Any one at 
all familiar with the history of how previous 
similar theories, and especially the elaborate con- 
structions of the philologists, have usually con- 
vinced few besides their authors, will approach 
Peake’s study with large reserves of skepticism. 


What we have here then is an elaborate hypo- 
thesis made up of minor hypotheses which in turn 
are based on scattered bits of evidence of one sort 
or another, ancient tradition, quotations from 
Herodotus or Xenophon, all strengthened by num- 
erous assumptions regarding droughts that started 
migrations, cultures that presumably existed in 
certain areas, and probable peoples living in given 
territories in certain ways. It is all very fascin- 
ating, and as one reads along he is given a sort of 
kaleidoscopic moving picture of what the author 
thinks are the outstanding features of Europe’s 
prehistoric eras. But it should be said in all fair- 
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ness that the author is seldom dogmatic. He uses 
such words as “probably,” “presumably,” “hypo- 
thesis” on nearly every page. 


The substance of his conclusions may be briefly 
summarized. The original Wiros differentiated 
on the great steppes of southern Russia, descend- 
ants from Solutrean and Aurignacean horse-tam- 
ers. They were nomads but probably raised 
scratch-crops. As a rule the author thinks their 
language was developed in post-Solutrean time 
on the steppe; but at other times he thinks it may 
have developed on the Hungarian plain within the 
Carpathian ring (pp. 153 and 157). The Wiros 
were in a broad general way of Nordic type, but 
nowhere does Peake think of them as a pure race. 
In fact, he finds them quite variable and in places 
used the word “types” where a Nordicist would 
certainly use the word “type.” In consequence of 


droughts, especially severe ones supposed to have 
occurred about 3000 B.C. and 2250 B.C. the 
Wiros spread toward the east and west in bands 
of greater or lesser size carrying with them first 
bronze swords and later iron ones, conquering the 
indigenous populations and making themselyes in 


one direction the mythical centaurs and Achaean 
heroes and in the other the farmers and nobles 
of Scandinavian legend. 


Now, as is always the case with this literature, 
a convincing case cannot be made out. In the 
first place, Peake makes little study of palaeonto- 
logical anthropology, and this little is conflicting. 
The data from the Kurgans as reported by Bog- 
danov show that the oldest inhabitants of the 
steppes north of the Black Sea ranged in cephalic 
index from around 73 to 82. Dixon has recently 
summarized the extant data in his “Racial His- 
tory of Man” and finds them so conflicting as to 
defy interpretation. 


In the second place, the diffusion of certain 
cultural elements is not a very secure basis for the 
computation of the wanderings of a people. If 
this diffusion take the form of an elaborate com- 
plex of cultural elements the case may be made a 
strong one. But the diffusion of a few or of single 
elements, such as a sword of a certain somewhat 
variable shape, can furnish only a rather tenuous 
basis for an elaborate theory of group migrations. 
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In the third place, little satisfaction can be de- 
rived from Peake’s study, by the Nordicists of 
the Madison Grant school. Peake admits a con- 
siderable range of variation in his original Wiros. 
He admits that they frequently must have moved 
in small bands. Even if they conquered the in- 
digenous populations they must have undergone 
racial fusion to a greater or less extent so that 
their racial identity at different times and places 
could not be established. In the course of the 
long period from late palaeolithic times to the 
bronze,age numerous racial contacts must have 
been established by a nomadic people. To be 
sure this influence is reduced by Peake’s use of 
the shortest possible chronology, since he places 
Magdalenian times at 7500 to 7000 B.C., but, even 
so, several milleniums intervene from the assumed 
origins to the wanderings begun in 3000 B.C. and 
in 2250 B.C. 

Moreover, Peake expressly denies that the Nor- 
dic was the white man, par excellence, as pictured 
by Gobineau and Grant. He finds him “strong, 
robust and courageous,” gifted with “honesty and 
a genius for administration,” “but seldom clever, 
skillful with his hands or patient in research.” 
He revealed striking “incapacity for learning other 
languages”; while his own speech was doubtless 
greatly improved by the infusion of ideas and 
idioms of the people with whom they mixed. 

Finally, it should be re-emphasized that no such 
werk can advance beyond a purely speculative 
stage. The data for a complete synthesis are 
wanting. Given twenty parts of a Chinese puzzle 
of one hundred parts, solve the whole. It is ob- 
vious that the given parts will go together in 
several apparently logical ways. This is well 
illustrated by the Celtic controversy. Who were 
the Celts? Were they Nordics or Alpines? Both 
views have numerous advocates, and it is not 
clear in which camp Peake intends to include him- 
self, though one is left to infer that he includes 
the Celts in his mythical Wiros, and thus as a 
part of a very variable and rather ill-defined group 
of Nordics. Such speculations represent a highly 
expensive and rather useless utilization of the 
scholarly resources of civilization. 

F. H. HANKINS. 


Smith College. 
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Tue GRAND STRATEGY oF Evotution: THe SociaL PHIL- 
osopHy OF A BioLocist. By William Patten. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger, 1920, 430 pp. $5.00. 


Now that we are all but unanimously agreed 
that man is a mammal and that in anatomy, phy- 
siology, and psychology he is fundamentally at 


- one with the lower orders of creation, the facts 


of biology as well as its generalizations are gen- 
erally recognized as having an important bearing 
on sociological theory and practice.. Evolution, 
genetics, and animal experimentation on nutrition, 
disease, and behavior all offer something of im- 
portance for human affairs, and any comprehen- 
sive treatment of such topics has its interest for 
the sociologist. 

Thus the reader will approach Dr. Patten’s 
book with the expectation that its author’s evolu- 
tionary studies among animals will throw some 
light on the history, present state, and future of 
human society.. And he will find a definite con- 
tribution in the form of a clear thesis, namely: 
“The universal end, or purpose in life, and in 
nature, is to construct, to create, to grow. The 
ways and means of accomplishing that end are 
mutual service, or codperative action, and right- 
ness” . . . the last meaning . . . “the 
right way to convey the right thing at the right 
time to the right place.” Profit, or growth, is the 
criterion of rightness ; the end sanctifies the means. 


This, it must be confessed, is scarcely a novelty 
of revolutionary importance; but nowhere else, I 
believe, has this notion that newness or evolu- 
tionary advance represents the mystical creative- 
ness of codperation—as water with its unique 
properties results from the codperation of hy- 
drogen and oxygen—nowhere else has this notion 
been so elaborately and extensively worked out 
as applying to the whole of nature. In fact, the 
working out process is grossly overdone ; the book 
as a whole, I am convinced on a second reading 
after the lapse of a year, must be set down as an 
enormously verbose elaboration of a simple and 
platitudinous theme. All that the author has to 
say could be well said within the limits of a maga- 
zine article; and, to be sure, such an article is to 
be found reprinted in ten pages as an appendix 
to the book under review! Let the tired sociol- 
ogist read this appendix and go on his way 
rejoicing, 
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Dr. Patten claims to have solved the riddle of 
cumulative progress under the law of the conser- 
vation of matter and energy; and he appears to 
think that he has done away with the trifling 
question as to the origin of mutations or heridi- 
tary variations. “The gain [he says] is, in reality, 
a moral and ethical gain, or a gain in that creative 
action and constructive rightness which we cali 
organization and directive discipline.” Egoism 
and altruism, take and give, are joint essences of 
life, or creative codperation; egoism is first (in 
time), it is the acquisitive aspect of the process, 
necessary as a preliminary that the individual may 
“give itself to a larger purpose,” i.e., more codper- 
ation and further resultant novelties. But how 
this general notion, deduced from the fact that 
oxygen and hydrogen in combination may pro~ 
duce something with new properties, can be used 
in explaining intelligibly the chromosomal muta- 
tion by which a white eyed fruit-fly, a black sheep, 
or a hornless cow is brought into the world; how 
this idea of codperative action can be viewed as 
anything more than a restatement of the problem, 
remains far from clear. Patten finds Osborn’s 
theory of action, reaction, and interaction enorm- 
ously comic, but I would as soon depend upon one 
notion as the other in trying to understand and 
explain a concrete problem in genetics, 

Our author devotes considerable space to an 
assault in the best 100 per cent American manner 
upon Germany, the Kaiser, and Kultur. “Ger- 
man scientists were among the very first freely 
to accept the Darwinian theory of evolution; and 
German leaders were the first frankly to incor- 
porate into their politics, their business, their phil- 
osophy, and their religion, the most pernicious 
teaching of the struggle for existence and the sur- 
vival of the fittest.” It was this neglect of inter- 
national codperation (or rather of the altruistic 
aspect of codperation) which caused and lost the 
war! “In the recent war, the conflicting individu- 
alities were intellectual groups, chiefly antagon- 
ized by differences in education and ideals”—a 
naive view which was doubtless more excusable 
in 1920 than in 1924, 


In the end we are told that man represents the 
limit of material evolution and that further pro- 
gress is to be registered in social codperation ; 
leaders of highest mental power will perceive the 
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futility of war and will work in harmony with 
followers imbued with the spirit of service, happy 
in their class distinctions, which are no longer 
considered marks of inferiority and superiority 
but merely as the outward signs of coadaptive dif- 
“erentiation. In general the source of happiness 
is “the constructive usage of what we have for 
that ulterior creative service we shall always 


” 


crave. 

In a word which, rejecting scientific termin- 
ology and offering almost nothing in the way of 
detailed scientific facts, consists largely of prose 
discourse, the reader naturally looks for some- 
thing in the way of literary style, some touch of 
wit or urbane skepticism such as he finds, for 
instance, in Santayana, or at least well ordered 
and integrated expression of the author’s thought ; 
but this expectation, I am bound to say, is not ful- 
filled in the book under consideration. To me 
the style is insufferable. There is maintained 
throughout a tiresome metaphor expressed in 
book-keeper’s jargon: “profit,” “working capital,” 
“entailed estate,” “accrued gain,” and so on, in- 
finitely repeated. Moreover Professor Patten is 


extraordinarily fecund in overblown and outland- 
ish phrases, such as “the material and functional 
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register of vital betterments,” “the creative cad- 

ence and the formal accents of organic growth,” 

and the like. And there is a great deal of the 
sketchiness of the note-book: short, breathless 
sections with long titles; unbridged gaps in the 
thought, indicated by dotted lines. All 
in all, hard reading; and in the outcome nothing 
more than the principle of “something to be said 
for both sides” as guidance for those whose intel- 
lectual quest has brought them to the point of 
choice between the Christian doctrine of self- 
abnegation based on equality in the sight of God 
and the Nietzschian gospel of enlightened self- 
interest postulated upon the actual superiority of 
an existent minority. H. M. PaRsHLEy. 

Smith College. 
* * * 

Herepity AND Evcenics. By R. Ruggles Gates. Lon- 
don: Constable and Co.; New York: Macmillan Co., 
1923, xiii, 288 pp. 

THe New Decatocue or Science. By A. E. Wiggam. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1923, 314 (or 
288*) pp. $2.50. 

Human heredity is a complicated matter, and 
we know as yet comparatively little of its exact 


*In later printings a series of argumentative letters between 
George Bernard Shaw and the author is omitted. 
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working in detail; but the concepts of organic 
evolution, together with the experimental and 
statistical analysis of Mendelian phenomena as 
developed since 1900, have afforded a basis of 
general principles so firmly grounded that they 
are rapidly coming to be recognized as funda- 
mental to a scientific sociology. Indeed, one of 
the outstanding features of contemiporary soci- 
ology, as compared with that of the Lester F. 
Ward era, lies in this adoption of the biological 
standpoint. Henceforth the sociologist will find 
his attention drawn to works of a sociologico-bio- 
logical nature, in which the major emphasis will 
be most variably placed, and of which the two 
books under review are good examples. 


In his book on human heredity Professor Gates 
fills a distinct gap in the literature of the subject. 
Referring the student to other sources for de- 
tailed information on genetics in general, he says: 


“In this work an effort will be made to bring together 
the more important data on human heredity which have 
accumulated chiefly in the last twenty years; but the 
general principles will be briefly discussed, and reference 
will be made to experiments, particularly with regard to 
the higher animals, when the results bear directly upon 
the problems of human heredity. The reader is 
invited to consider the mass of evidence found in the 
body of this book. It is believed that, in this way, any 
reader who is inclined to doubt the universality and im- 
portance of heredity in mankind will attain a truer per- 
spective regarding the whole matter. 


After a brief discussion of heredity vs environ- 
ment and germinal vs somatic variations, the 
author gives a clear statement of Mendelism as it 
is understood today, including a discussion of the 
cellular basis of segregation in plants and animals 
and the chromosome theory; after which he de- 
votes long chapters to the inheritance of physical 
characters in man and the inheritance of mental 
traits, presenting in detail the results of experi- 
ments and studies which have hitherto been widely 
scattered in the literature and hence imperfectly 
available to any save the technical geneticist. The 
bearing of all this on social questions is discussed 
in a chapter called “social and world aspects of 
eugenics,” and the whole concludes with useful 
bibliographies and an index. _The book is well 
illustrated and gives evidence throughout of con- 
siderable care in evaluating the results of research 
and such related critical matter as has been pub- 
lished. Having assimilated this work in connec- 
tion with Walter’s “Genetics” and Morgan's 
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“Mechanism of Mendelian Heredity,” the sociol- 
ogist can feel that he is well equipped biologically. 
Wiggam’s book is a bird of more gaudy plum- 
age. It represents an effort to make practical ap- 
plication to human affairs of the ideas which the 
author has gained as a non-technical student of 
biological writings, in brief, to popularize eugenics 
as almost the sole Hope of society. It bears much 
the same relation to Gates’ work that the Salva- 
tion Army bears to the Church of England. Nor 
is this a strained analogy; for while the underly- 
ing principles and even many of the specific 
warnings and admonitions of the book are scien- 
tifically sound, the simple gospel of eugenics is 
here set forth in the sacerdotal jargon of a bar- 
barous religion, and the reader is bombarded ad 
nauseam with such tirades as the following: 


“Eugenics is simply the projection of the Golden Rule 
down the stream of protoplasm . . . the social or- 
ganization of science is simply the technical administra- 
tion of the love of God. . . . Yet the new dispensa- 
tion is just as divine, as sacred, as inspired as the old. 
It is filled with warnings of wrath for the biological 
ungodly, as well as with alluring promises for them 
who do His scientific will . . ete., ete.” 


But in spite of what I must regard as a foolish 
and unnecessary metaphorical scheme, there are 
passages of great power, such as the contrasting 
of modern scientific philosophy with dogmatic re- 
ligious faith (page 249, et seq.); of genuine 
humor, such as the passage dealing with the pop- 
ular view of intellectual eminence (page 188, ff) ; 
and of clear tabulation, such as the list of things 
which eugenics is not (page 100). 

The book is divided into parts under the head- 
ings: The ethical challenge; The five warnings ; 
The ethical transition ; The ten commandments of 
science; and The ethical outlook. The solemn 
“warnings” are in reality three: (1) that the ad- 
vanced races are going backward ; (2) that hered- 
ity is the chief maker of men; (3, 4, and 5) that 
the “uplift” of itself will not improve but rather 
injure the race. The ten “commandments” prove 
on inspection to be one-sided and far from coér- 
dinate categories—eugenics, after all, is not the 
whole duty of man !—; they proclaim the duty of 
eugenics ; the duty of scientific research ; of meas- 
uring men; of art; and so on. Evidently some 
difficulty was encountered in mustering the con- 
ventional ten required by the scheme. 


Apparently Mr. Wiggam’s purpose in writing 
this book was to bring the biological message to 
the people at large; but any genuine popularizing 
of real science is, I believe, a matter of very 
dubious possibility and likely to prove dangerous 
(cf the current movements against vivisection 
and the teaching of evolution) if partially accom- 
plished. And the public which might have been 
reached, the limited circle of cultivated but non- 
scientific readers, will, I fear, be hopelessly 
alienated by the pontifical, not to say messianic, 
verbiage in which the author has chosen to clothe 
his thoughts. 

H. M. ParsHtey. 

Smith College. 

* * * 


PopuLaTion Proptems. By Edward B. Reuter. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1923, xvii, 338 pp. 
$3.00. 

Poputation. By Harold Wright. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1923, xii, 180 pp. 


These two volumes have much in common. The 
authors are both college professors, one at the 
University of Iowa, the other at Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge. The books are respectively vol- 
ume two in Lippincott’s Sociological Series, edited 
by Prof. E. ©. Hayes, and volume five in the 
Cambridge Economic Handbooks, edited by J. M. 
Keynes. They both cover much the same ground ; 
they even have a certain similarity of outline 
since they both treat questions of quantity first 
and questions of quality thereafter. But there are 
striking differences. Reuter’s book is designed as 
a textbook and is therefore broken into many 
chapters with numerous sub-heads; it includes 
numerous tables and at the end of each chapter a 
selected list of references. Wright’s book while 
usable as a text, in fact, would serve admirably 
for a brief course on certain fundamental ques- 
tions, is less broadly comprehensive and hence less 
discursive ; it includes few tables and no biblio- 
graphies. 

The Wright is devoted for the most part 
to the problems studied by Malthus but in their 
modern setting and with considerable attention to 
their international aspects. Only one-seventh of 
the entire book is devoted to questions of quality. 
The Reuter devotes about 130 pages to questions 
of quality. It may be said that Wright’s treat- 
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ment of both aspects excels in incisiveness and 
penetration to essential issues, while Reuter’s ex- 
cels in abundance of illustrative material and in- 
clusiveness of related matters. 

For its size and scope the Wright is an exceed- 
ingly well-written work. As a study of Malthu- 
sianism it is unsurpassed by any recent work, with 
the possible exception of East, and it is free from 
the eager generalization and propaganda tone of 
the latter. It is true to Cambridge tradition in 
emphasizing the view that there is a vast reserve 
of fecundity which tends to absorb the advantages 
of material progress. “A multitude of unborn 
are always crowding round the door of life. Open 
it a little way and they squeeze through in such 
numbers that you will have much ado to close it 
again!” (P.66.) The author thinks that a grow- 
ing population increases national wealth; and ad- 
mits that before the war wealth per capita was 
increasing; but thinks this latter figure would 
have grown faster had population not grown so 
fast. Moreover, he feels quite certain that the 
war destroyed so much more wealth, actual and 
potential, than it destroyed people that poverty 
will characterize the Europe of this generation. 
“Like the giant in the fairy story, a modern na- 
tion grows new heads faster than the avenger can 
cut them off” (pp. 70, 138 et passim). 

Wright is thus deeply impressed with the dan- 
gers of over-population. Reuter shows less con- 
cern. Though he finds that the population of the 
world as a whole is already greater than present 
production would supply a decent living for, he is 
inclined to a fairly optimistic view of the future. 
His analysis is by no means so thorough as 
Wright’s for the latter makes special studies of the 
existing situation not only as regards food, but as 
regards also cotton, wool, fisheries, coal and iron. 
The inadequacy of Reuter’s analysis is made pain- 
fully apparent when it is found that he gives no 
consideration to the doctrine of the “niggardliness 
of nature” or the law of diminishing returns. On 
the other hand, Wright, who frequently recurs to 
this law, fails to give as much emphasis to its 
opposite, the law of increasing returns, as the 
technological progress of the last century would 
warrant. 

In the study of quality, or of the eugenic aspects 
of population, Wright’s treatment is too brief to 
be of much value. He does “view with alarm” 
the dysgenic selection which he believes is rapidly 
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at work in modern society. But he agrees with 
Reuter in the opinion that the eugenists have not 
demonstrated a correlation between wealth and 
quality. His work, therefore, ends on a pessimis- 
tic note : the real hope of the future is a decline in 
the birth-rate, but there is a big chance that pov- 
erty and other results of a redundancy of popu- 
lation will continue into the indefinite future. 

Reuter’s study of questions of quality is suffi- 
ciently extensive to give his volume excellent bal- 
ance, and to increase its usefulness as a text. 
Neither this portion nor the earlier chapters deal- 
ing with quality will satisfy the expert. There 
is a lack of incisiveness in grasping essentials, a 
diffusiveness of treatment, and a failure to utilize 
the more exact investigations which should be 
remedied. Particularly should these later chap- 
ters show more of the impress of the work of 
Galton, Pearson, Pearl and other biometricians, 
of Thorndike, Terman, Starch, Pyle and other 
educational psychologists. 

F. H. HANKINS 

Smith College. 


* * * 


THe ELEMENTS OF VITAL STATISTICS IN THEIR BEARING 
on Socrat AND Pusiic HeattH Prosrems. By Sir 
Arthur Newsholme. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
1924, 623 pp. 


This is a new and “entirely rewritten” edition 
of a work first published in 1889 and revised ten 
years later, and since its first appearance always 
indispensable to the student of vital statistics. It 
will be even more indispensable in its new form. 
It is not merely a sound treatise on theory and 
method but a handy and amazingly complete com- 
pendium of statistical information. It is divided 
into two parts of which the first, “Vital Statistics,” 
fold points of view in forty-two chapters and 500 
deals with birth, death and morbidity from mani- 
fold points of view in forty-two chapters and 500 
pages. The second part, “Methods and Miscel- 
lanea,” deals with statistical methods, graphic 
representation, and official reports. In view of 
the great bulk of this single volume many a reader 
will wish it had been published in two volumes, 
even though they be grossly unequal in size. It 
would seem that its attractiveness and usefulness 
to students would be enhanced by publishing the 
two parts separately. Most of the illustrative 


material is drawn from English and American 
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reports, much use being made of the British cen- 
sus of 1921 and the United States census of 1920. 

This work in its older form is so well known 
that an extended review here is not called for. 
This edition not only brings the material down to 
date but has profited greatly by the tremendous 
strides made in statistical methods, biometrical 
science, and public health investigation during the 
last quarter century. It is impossible to indicate 
even a fraction of the ways this edition has 
profited. Take as an illustration, however, the 
following additions to the study of birth-rates: 
the summary of Newsholme and Stevenson’s 
method of standardizing birth-rates (pp. 86-87) ; 
the standardized fertility rates for various classes 
of the British population (pp. 96-101); the dis- 
cussion of fertility in relation to social status 
(pp. 108-111) ; and the relation of birth-rate to 
infant mortality (pp. 114-122). Similar freshness 
and interest attach to numerous chapters dealing 
with mortality and sickness, and their relations to 
age, sex, housing, occupation, infection, etc., as 
also to the studies of particular ailments, such as 
measles, smallpox, diarrheal diseases and enteric 
fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria, tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia, venereal diseases and cancer. 


Part II, though brief in its discussion of vari- 
ous features of statistical theory and method, will 
serve admirably for supplementary reading and 
reference for courses in statistics. The estimate 
of the value of the correlation coefficient is emi- 
nently sane and fair (pp. 517-526). The chapter 
on “The Statistical Study of Causation” suggests 
the caution in drawing inferences of causal rela- 
tion which long experience and multitudinous ob- 
servations produce. The social order is complex 
to a degree wholly unsuspected by even the aver- 
age teacher of the social sciences, filled as he is 
with burning zeal for various schemes of social 
“uplift” and a naive conception of what is actu- 
ally taking place. The chapter (XIV), “Corre- 
lation as a Measure of Factors Influencing Life,” 
which is primarily a criticism of certain findings 
of the Galton Laboratory (Pearson, Heron and 
Elderton) similarly serves to raise a desirable cau- 
tion in those devoted to the finality and infalli- 
bility of statistical proofs of causal relations. This 
applies also to the succeeding chapter, “Tests of 
Physical and Mental Efficiency.” While there 
can be no doubt that extreme caution is necessary 


regarding the Pearson studies of alcoholism and 
tuberculosis, this chapter also shows that News- 
holme has not fully realized the significance of 
the coefficient of correlation as the measure of 
the relative weight of two variables, each asso- 
ciated as a possible cause with a third. These 
chapters, like most of those of Part II are too 
brief to permit an exhaustive treatment of the 
moot questions discussed. Obviously Newsholme 
is not convinced of the great importance of the 
hereditary factor. In this he is somewhat out of 
line with the most solid work in medical biometry 
but his note of caution is not amiss. Skepticism 
is after all the beginning of wisdom. 
F. H. Hankins. 
Smith College. 


* * * 


BirtH Contror. By John M. Cooper. Washington: 
National Catholic Welfare Council, 1923, 96 pp. 25 
cents. 

This is a propaganda—or anti-propaganda— 
pamphlet written by the associate professor of 
sociology at the Catholic University of America. 
All of the ideas and much of the substantive basis 
of argument here presented can be found in the 
reports of the British National Birth-Rate Com- 
mission, in the various articles by Father John A. 
Ryan, and elsewhere. But this pamphlet is the 
most effective summary now readily available of 
the whole argument of the Catholic hierarchy 
against the birth-control movement. With some 
of the position taken one can only disagree, as 
they are matters of belief which, in the minds of 
believers, are not susceptible to fact or argument. 
Here are such doctrines as: marriage is a sacra- 
ment established by Christ; parents are God’s 
representatives in rearing children; the validity 
of ethical intuitions. 

There follow various considerations which de- 
rive what truth they possess from the use of birth- 
control to reduce the family to the no or one 
child status, but are meaningless as applied to 
families of three or more children—even though 
the number might have been twice or thrice as 
great in the absence of contraceptive methods. 
There is nothing said here about those families 
which are much larger than parental income can 
decently provide for, except this: the Catholic 
position “holds no brief for imprudence,” but “it 
does emphatically stand for marital chastity 
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against artificial prevention of conception.” This 
always strikes the reviewer as an almost cruel, 
certainly a crude, effort at finesse. In the Catho- 
lic view, babies are made in heaven; parents are 
enjoined to follow their instincts and to avoid the 
sin of interfering with the consequences; and yet 
the imprudence of an excessive family is not the 
result which is desired; therefore, abstinence 
within the marriage relation must be practiced. 
Even as bad or as good as this may sound, it takes 
no account of the positive marital unhappiness, 
the neurasthenia and individual irritability and 
inefficiency which result from a soul-racking ab- 
stinence or such unnatural practices as coitus in- 
terruptus or incompletus. It is another case 
where God must be served though man perish. 

The author then takes up the question whether 
there is any danger of overpopulation. He cites 
all the authorities and no one can object to his 
list; but he draws the conclusion that there is no 
danger now, though he makes no mention of Eng- 
land, or Germany. But even admitting that over- 
population might threaten in the future, what of 
it, he asks, for it could be easily avoided by post- 
ponement of marriage and continence. In fact, 
multitudes in the past have gone into the monas- 
teries ; why not again? 

The fact is, so Dr. Cooper believes, that western 
countries are faced with a real danger of under- 
population in consequence of birth control. Not 
only has this control thus far operated in a dy- 
genic manner but there is a truly horrific peril 
because it is a sociological law, “that the group 
or nation or civilization that begins to tamper 
with the conceptive process begins to erase itself 
from the pages of life.” They may perish by 
silent extinction, or they may be swept away in. “a 
far from visionary future Armageddon.” 

The innocent and unsophisticated mind, free 
from ecclesiastical subtlety and befogging tradi- 
tion, would like to know why it should be a mark 
of ethical or mental superiority for a burdened 
humanity to go blindly stumbling on into the 
future with uneased burden only to end up in a 
monastery or another Armageddon? Is it not pos- 
sible, at least dimly, to foresee an era of conscious 
control of human productive forces, just as other 
natural forces are being brought to serve human 
purposes. This may be less divine, less spiritual, 
but it is equally human and vastly more humane. 

To the argument that overpopulation tends to 
produce war, the author correctly answers, “St 
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may and then again it may not.” To the argu- 
ment that it produces poverty, he interposes that 
this is due to the unequal distribution of wealth— 
which is much like saying that poverty is due to 
poverty. The remedy is in a redistribution of 
income and property, the establishment of a just, 
that is, a living wage. All of which is much like 
straining at the gnat of birth control and swallow- 
ing the camel of a conscious reconstruction and 
control of the economic order. 

Finally, birth control is objectionable partly be- 
cause it denies God’s concern for human welfare, 
and partly because it flouts His plan for man’s 
moral education, but more especially because in 
the perennial struggle for survival those who prac- 
tice it will be out-bred by those who do not. Thus 
shall the more moral, the less selfish, those who 
put the interests of race above interests of self, 
the meek, possess the earth while the proud, the 
self-gratifying shall perish. There can be little 
doubt that the Catholic element in the community 
is increasing more rapidly than the non-Catholic. 
But the reason is that it is less wealthy on an 
average and more ignorant. It is by no means 
certain that man is capable of achieving and 
maintaining a high state of civilization. But it 
certainly is a puzzling ethic that believes that in- 
fanticide and abortion, the sacrifice of women to 
a ceaseless round of child-bearing, the rearing of 
large families in ignorance and poverty are marks 
of moral superiority. It is a strange ethic that 
views as unselfish the father who in the exercise 
of his sex functions brings into the world more 
children than he can raise to a modest standard 
of self-realization. The holy prophets of the an- 
cient virtues and the immutable verities have usu- 
ally foretold that inevitable disaster would follow 
every effort of man to follow the light of knowl- 
edge, but man heroically and bravely struggles up 
toward the light. It is the truth only, the truth 
of scientific knowledge only, that shall make him 
free. He may not as yet, doubtless does not as 
yet, perceive the whole truth as regards contracep- 
tives, but he is certain to use what he has and to 
strive for more. And it is through the acquisi- 
tion and spreading of still more knowledge of the 
biological, psychological and social aspects of the 
matter that he will at last learn how to save him- 
self, his womenfolk, his children, and civilization 
as well. 

F. H. HanKINs 

Smith College. 
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Mrxp axp Herepity. By Vernon L. Kellogg. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1923, 108 pp. $1.50. 


This is an account in a popular and readable 
style of the evolution of mind from the reflexes 
and instincts of Ammophila, a species of wasp, to 
that intelligence which the psychologists are now 
trying to measure. There follow chapters on 
“Societal Organization and Mental Capacity,” 
“Racial Traits and Immigration,” and “Heredity 
and Environment in Mind Determination.” 

The point of view may be illustrated by quota- 
tion. “There is no doubt that the intelligence 
testers have shown by their tests that inheritance 
does determine various levels of intelligence which 
in turn determine in some measure the learning 
and information—acquiring possibilities of school 
children. These varying mental conditions indi- 
cate the need of an educational treatment adapted 
to the special needs and possibilities of special 
categories of pupils.” (p. 74.) “The fact, and it is 
a fact, that the American university is now giving 
more attention and effort to the less capable, the 
uninterested and the non-attaining students than 
to the more capable, the interested and the attain- 
ing students, is a menace to the highest usefulness 
of the institution if it is-to exercise effectively its 
much-needed true university function, which is 
the development of thinkers and leaders for 
the country.” (p. 76.) “Vocational guidance 
means, or must mean, if it is to win much 
and permanent favor, trying to find out just how 
men naturally differ from each other in intelli- 
gence and temperament, strong inclinations and 
special capacities, and what these differences indi- 
cate as to kind of work and social activities natur- 
ally differing kinds of men can best fit themselves 
to do, and what the methods and manner of this 
fitting can best be.” (p. 80.) 

On the question of racial traits Kellogg is much 
impressed with the conclusions reached by Brig- 
ham in “A Study of American Intelligence.” 
This book sought to explain the decline in mental 
scores of immigrants when recent arrivals were 
compared with those who had been in the country 
5, 10, 15 or 20 years. The conclusion was reached 
that this decline was due to the change in immi- 
gration from predominantly Nordic to predomi- 
nantly Alpine and Mediterranean. Brigham also 
admits that some weight should be given to the 
fact that we have received poorer and poorer 
samples of immigrants from all countries. But a 


critical reading of Brigham shows that there is no 
reason whatever for bringing his Nordicism into 
this problem, while to do so is to lend support to 
a propaganda especially vicious at this time in 
view of the present amount of persecution mania 
now manifesting itself. Kellogg’s statement is 
restrained but would have been greatly improved 
if all reference to Brigham had been omitted. 
F, H. Hankins. 
Smith College. 
* * * 


THE Jew anp Civiization. By Ada Sterling. New 
York: Aetco Publishing Co., 1924, 330 pp. 


The purpose of this book is to state the “pro” 
side in the problem of the relation of the Jew to 
civilization. It represents a reaction against the 
unmitigated viciousness and bigotry of the works 
for which Henry Ford is responsible, as well as 
against the exaggerated prejudice of Houston 
Chamberlain and Hilaire Belloc. By setting forth 
the data favorable to the Jews, the writer hopes 
to combat race prejudice and to further the ideal 
of universal brotherhood. 

The main body of the book discusses the con- 
tributions of the Jews to various fields of achieve- 
ment. Though the writer in a masterly fashion 
draws materia! from a multitude of sources deal- 
ing with various times and places she never once 
falters in her admitted loyalty to the “pro” side 
of the matter. In the first chapter Miss Sterling, 
by wielding her opponent’s weapon of selected 
cases, argues that wherever permitted to bear arms 
the Jews have shown military and civic virtue. 
The chapter on the Jew in industry is not very 
profound, but does point out clearly the economic 
motive back of much prejudice, and the difficulties 
and obstacles that create Jewish individualism. 
The attitude of Hendrick in his book “The Jew in 
America,” seems to her to show outrageous bias, 
but it is hardly fair to condemn him for what he 
did not say, as: “And, again, as through the pen 
of Houston Stewart Chamberlain and his follow- 
ers, the editor of the “World’s Work,’ they are 
held up as inferior, mentally, to other races and 
even to delinquency” (p. 54). There is nothing 
in Hendrick’s book to warrant any such assertion, 
for he merely claims absence of superiority. 

The chapters dealing with the Jew in commerce, 
and in finance and banking present the Jewish 
achievements along these lines as an inspiration 
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to the humble and a source of capital for advances 
in civilization. It is recognized, however, that 
mere use of capital in itself is not a recommenda- 
tion, and in the next chapter dealing with Jewish 
philanthropy, a very impressive account is given 
of the broad humanitarian activities of men like 
Baron de Hirsch, Straus, and a host of others. 
The chapters dealing with the Jew in literature, 
art, and music are among the best in the book. 
Here evaluation must rather of necessity be sub- 
jective, and the writer is greatly aided by her 
own literary abilities as well as by historical 
knowledge. It is argued that the lack of early 
artistic achievement among the Jews can be ex- 
plained by the graven-image taboo, and that once 
given free rein, the artistic and musical achieve- 
ments of the Jews are most remarkable. The two 
chapters dealing with contributions to mathematics 
and again to medicine are very convincing due to 
sheer weight of names. Stress is laid on the 
service of the Jews in bringing in Arabic science, 
while Michelson, Loeb and Einstein furnish the 
author names to conjure with. The chapter on 
agriculture describes colonization movements, but 
in general gives the impression of attempting to 
twist pious aspirations into notable achievements. 
The chapter dealing with the Jew in jurispru- 
dence, statesmanship, and diplomacy rather cen- 
ters around the figure of Disraeli. In dealing 
with the Jew as a moral force the author accepts 
rather uncritically a repressive type of morality, 
although men of the type of Felix Adler are given 
appropriate recognition. 

The synthetic achievement of the author is a 
notable one for which she deserves great credit. 
The Jewish contributions in all significant fields 
have been brought together and presented in a 
clear effective mannner, prejudice has been at- 
tacked, and once for all the claim that the Jews 
are culturally sterile is laid to rest. A biblio- 
graphy is given, but the more academic type of 
reader will regret the absence of footnotes. 

The author planned to state the “pro” side of 
the Jewish problem and thereby to improve race 
relations. The case has been stated in the most 
effective way to obtain that end, and that is why 
the book is literary, even scholarly, but not strictly 
scientific. It seeks to support and create convic- 
tion rather than to calmly compare and evaluate. 
It seeks to impress with weight of numbers, 
which mean little unless the Jewish proportion of 
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eminent men is considered in connection with the 
Jewish population ratio. It is a vigorous affirm- 
ation to meet a prejudiced and spiteful denial but 
the way to truth may be by the middle path. 
C.iFFoRD KIRKPATRICK. 
Brown University. 
x kx 


SocroLocgy AND PotiticaL THEORY: A CONSIDERATION OF 
THE SocioLocicaL Basis or Poxitics. By Harry Elmer 
Barnes. New York: Alfred A. Knopf Co., 1924, xiii, 
260 pp. $2.50. 


This volume is true to its title. It promises to 
tell us in an orderly fashion what sociology has 
to say about various aspects of the state and it 
fulfills the promise. Here are to be found all the 
time-honored topics: the nature of the state, the 
origin and development of the state, the elements 
of the state, the forms of state and government, 
the processes and mechanism of government, 
theories of sovereignty, liberty, and rights, scope 
of state activity, social progress, and international 
relations. The author has let nothing pertinent 
slip through his wide-reaching net. None of the 
writers of any importance have escaped him; and 
any student who wishes to go beyond the scope of 
these pages will find an excellent bibliography of 
materials at the end. The result is a book that 
will serve well the cause of learning. Those in- 
terested in government should read it to widen 
their outlook ; the sociologists ought to read it to . 
discover how to make out for their discipline by 
the synthetic process a much better case than any 
single member of their guild has yet succeeded in 
doing. 

It is difficult, naturally, to sum up the net re- 
sults of Professor Barnes’ work, because it is a 
mosaic rather than a thesis. He has assembled, 
with his well known precision, a thousand frag- 
ments and pieced them together around the well- 
worn themes discussed by the schoolmen of polit- 
ical science. The outcome is a small but solid 
encyclopaedia of political science illuminated by 
quotations and comments, the most extraordinary 
and miscellaneous ever assembled between the 
lids of a single book of this type. The general 
impression that comes from reading it is not that 
which springs from observing the rush of a great 
argument but rather the pitiless pelting of a thou- 
sand orderly opinions. It is the impression that 


sociologists have said a great deal which is both 
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true and important on the subject of the state, but 
that no single sociologist has ever made a funda- 
mental synthesis of all the underlying problems 
of the subject. 

This reflection raises perhaps the only signifi- 
cant criticism which may be brought against the 
volume before us. Professor Barnes does not 
limit his survey to writers who may be called 
professional sociologists. If he had stuck close 
to Small, Ross, Giddings, Gumplowicz, Spencer, 
Ward, and company, his story would have been 
shorter and not so juicy. But here assembled in 
the goodly company of sociologists we find Laski, 
Bentley, Lippmann, Michels—and why not Ed- 
ward Jenks? So perhaps after all the reviewer 
must turn in upon himself and challenge the open- 
ing sentence of this note. Is the volume true to 
its title? In a strict sense, no. It does not deal 
solely with what recognized and labelled sociol- 
ogy has to say about political theory, but rather 
with what all sorts and conditions of writers, 
humanistic and scholastic, have thought about the 
matter. Still, it is probably not fair to push the 
argument too far. Neither is it pertinent to in- 
quire how much of the alleged contribution by 
professed sociologists is original, deep-reaching, 
or significant. That would lead us far beyond the 
scope of a book review. 


In the main, Professor Barnes has by his own 
methods developed an argument; there is scat- 
tered through the books and articles on sociology 
and near-sociology a mass of comment and sug- 
gestion which the student of the state can only 
ignore at his peril. That is important and by it- 
self makes the book worth while. Implicit in the 
mosaic is something still more important, namely 
a challenge to some sociologist or some political 
scientist to write a monumental treatise along the 
lines laid down by Professor Barnes. Let Mr. 
Barnes take up his own gauge. Meanwhile stu- 
dents of political theory will make good use of 
what he has already done. 


Something more must be added. This volume 
is another happy sign that students of social sci- 
ence broadly conceived are swinging away from 
the narrow specialization which was driving them 
to the dry rot of minutiae. It is a call to all of 
them to think synthetically—at their peril, of 
course—for the way of the man who sharpens pin 
points is easy while that of the inventive spirit 
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may lead to the mad house. It may be argued 
with force that it is better to be wrong about 
something important than right about something 


‘ of no consequence. Professor Barnes invites us 


to extend our horizon in thinking about the state. 
That is decidedly worth while. 
Cartes Austin BEARD. 
New York City. 


* * * 


GOVERNMENT AND INpustry. By C. Delisle Burns. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1921, 315 pp. $5.00. 


Guitp Socratism. By Niles Carpenter. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1922, xv, 350 pp. $2.50. 


The war served to throw into sharp relief the 
practical issues in the relation of government and 
industry as decades of normalcy had failed to do. 
Faced by the necessity of winning the war the 
accepted doctrines of the respective spheres of 
politics and economics were swept aside and vari- 
ous forms of war “controls,” interfering more or 
less completely with industrial independence of 
government, were set up. This process occurred 
in practically all countries, as the flood of liter- 
ature on the subject, to say nothing of new polit- 
ical formulas worked out in Russia and Germany, 
suggests. From Salter’s “Allied Shipping Con- 
trol” to Strébel’s “Socialization in Theory and 
Practice,” practically every aspect of the question 
of community control of private enterprise, prac- 
tical and theoretical, has been discussed. Nor has 
the period of “decontrol” lessened interest in the 
question. 

Among the English observers of this process, 
C. Delisle Burns ranks at once as one of the 
soundest practical administrators and one of the 
most thoughtful students of history and govern- 
ment. He has set down his reflections on the 
proper relationship of Government and Industry 
in his recent book by that name, 

His is no extreme theory of immediate and 
fundamental change in this relationship, but 
rather a broadening concept of industrial activity 
in society, a concept which must inevitably alter 
its contact with the state as a political organ. He 
finds the old economic theory of state “interfer- 
ence” in business enterprise inadequate; in fact 
“the organized economic community is found to 
be neither the state alone nor the non-govern- 
mental organization of industry, but a unique 
complex of these two.” This process of enlarg- 
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ing the state’s economic activities and developing 
its indirectly (non-political) economic functions 
as the party of third part in the relations of em- 
ployers and employees or in the control of the 
financial conditions of industry and finance, he 
traces through the various developments of the 
war period (and before). Hours and conditions 
of labor, the control of wages, unemployment, 
taxation and banking, foreign trade and shipping, 
are each treated in the light of British develop- 
ment. Under the heading “Communal enter- 
prise’ Mr. Burns considers the effect of direct 
government management of industry, and points 
out that “the mere fact that an enterprise belongs 
to the people of a state makes very little difference 
to the development of a new sense of the eco- 
nomic community, if the enterprise is worked for 
gain.” It is this “new sense of the economic com- 
munity” in which he is particularly interested. 
It will be enriched by two concepts, hitherto strug- 
gling feebly against nineteenth century economic 
materialism—the “natural” laws of salvation 
through competition. These concepts are, first a 
community with common goods requiring distri- 
bution on an equitable basis, and second, public 
service in industrial enterprise as in the less mate- 
rial fields of activity. “Government in its eco- 
nomic functions is changing the bases of habit 
and belief upon which rest the operation of the 
‘natural’ laws of pure economics.” It is, there- 
fore, not impossible to look forward to a time 
when these newer concepts will come to be con- 
trolling motions of action. 

Mr. Burns points out three stages through 
which the state as organized in parliament has 
passed in its relation to governmental administra- 
tion; advice, control (in the sense of “external 
correction”) and, finally, initiative and direction 
through the union of executive and legislative 
functions in parliament. In relation to industry 
the state has reached only the second stage—ex- 
ternal correction, “But control is gradually pass- 
ing into direction from within. Parliament is 
concerned, not merely with preventing evils, but 
with promoting the organization of industry.” It 
therefore becomes imperative to reconsider the 
present organization and complexion of the state 
on its legislative side to see whether it can per- 
form this more delicate and intricate problem of 
execution as well as legislation efficiently. Mr. 


Burns thinks it is not, that the whole machinery of 
government must be overhauled and made more 
responsive to the requirements of this wider field 


- of communial service. 


Briefly, he suggests on the legislative side that 
“either parliament will be changed in structure or 
some new body will take over part of its powers, 
and the new body may grow out of advisory 
groups in the same way as the present executive 
in politics has developed out of an advisory 
parliament.” On the executive or administrative 
side, which he considers much more significant 
than the legislative, “the more fundamental tend- 
ency” will be toward “functionalism, not devolu- 
tion to territorial units but devolution to func- 
tional bodies. The Great State may, 
therefore be split from top to bottom; and the 
activities relating to industry, which are at pres- 
ent exercised by the political organization may 
be divided from its other activities.” 

This is in outline what the Guild Socialists sug- 
gest, as Mr. Burns himself points out. The dif- 
ferences which he emphasizes “are (1) the con- 
ception of the industrial community and (2) the 
method by which the dualism is to be established.” 
Rather than the organization of the industrial 
community along lines of “producers” and “con- 
sumers” interests, it is to the whole community 
organized for the whole cycle of the economic 
process—production, distribution, consumption, 
and “the country may be administered in indus- 
trial matters by a centralized organization repre- 
senting the community, long before there is any 
industrial executive or industrial legislature. It 
is administration which first develops the sense of 
the community; and then a system of directing 
the administration is developed by the commun- 
ity.” In other words he looks to the practical 
problem of administration rather than the more 
theoretical question of legislative reorganization 
as the point of departure for immediate improve- 
ment and reform. 

Finally Mr. Burns stresses “the change in the 
dominant social motive’—the emphasis on the 
public service performed by the economic order. 
“The motive of private interest and private ad- 
vantage has been too powerful to allow of a de- 
velopment of the kind of social life and indi- 
vidual character which most men at least some- 
times believe to be most worth while. The pur- 
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suit of this common good may very well dominate 
the action which goes to make of the new eco- 
nomic community.” 

While the war accentuated the changing rela- 
tion of government and industry a no less funda- 
mental theoretical attack upon the basis of the 
present economic system has for years been car- 
ried on by the British Guild Socialists. 


Dr. Carpenter’s book on Guild Socialism is a 
welcome and timely addition to the literature of 
this subject. He has merged several years of 
intensive study of the writings of the different 
schools of Guild Socialism and his own personal 
contact with the leaders of those schools into what 
is without question the most comprehensive ac- 
count of the Guild Movement and the most sig- 
nificant critique of its principles yet made by an 
American scholar. He has consulted every avail- 
able source and visited England to become con- 
versant with the Guild Movement at first hand. 
The result is a most satisfactory analysis of the 
most significant attempt to reorganize the con- 
temporary economic order in terms of greater 
functional autonomy and individual freedom. 
Like all other social theories, Guild Socialism has 
its left, center, and right. Cole, Orage Penty, 
Hobson, Douglas, these are some of the names 
which stand for many variations in the spectrum 
of the Guild theory, however undiffused the white 
ray of the Guildsman’s attack upon modern indus- 
trial society may appear to the outsider. 


In his concluding chapters Dr. Carpenter first 
sums up the weakness in the Guild idea—its in- 
difference to economic considerations, its over- 
emphasis of Marxian economic determinism, the 
absence of a careful analysis of the political con- 
ditions of success (here Burns’ criticism is espe- 
cially pertinent), its disregard (by some propon- 
ents) of the ethical values involved in appropria- 
tion of the means of production, and its reliance 
upon “instinct” psychology for its rationale. But 
he points out also its essential strength, “the 
aspiration for self-government in industry in part- 
nership with society,” and outlines what he con- 
siders the most practical plan, based on the Doug- 
las-Orage Scheme, for putting the Guild idea into 
practice. “In sum, let the Guildsman unite with 
the Codperators for the gradual and peaceable 
upbuilding of a true ‘codperative commonwealth’.” 


Dr. Carpenter’s book will find a ready place in 
the library of the economist and the student of 
politics, serving as it does as the most adequate 
guide so far written to this important field of 
contemporary social theory. 

PHILLIPS BRADLEY. 

Wellesley College. 

* ok * 


Curp Lapor AND THE ConsTiITUTION. By Raymond G. 
Fuller. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1923, 323 pp. $2.50. 


For nearly ninety years the question of govern- 
mental control of child labor has been agitated in 
the United States. During all this time we have 
laid stress on what we are too prone to regard as 
the panacea for all American ills—that is legisla- 
tion of a negative character. Even today many of 
the most active workers for child labor reform 
are concentrating their efforts on legislative pro- 
grams and too often are trying to push through 
their measures by sentimental appeals. 

The author of this study follows the newer 
thought on methods of social reform. His pro- 
gram is based on a statistical analysis of all the 
facts available on the child labor situation. He 
regards child labor, not as an isolated phenomenon 
which can be treated by itself, but, as we should 
regard all human relations, as one phase of a 
many-sided whole, all parts of which are closely 
interwoven and intertangled. The easy and com- 
fortable method of isolating our particular prob- 
lem and treating it as a thing apart is no longer 
permissible. Nor can we forget the time element. 
Society is the result of a long process of develop- 
ment and any change in our institutions must 
come gradually but, on the other hand, it must 
come. There is no such thing as an institution 
which is “too sacred” or too venerable to be 
changed with changing circumstances. 


Mr. Fuller makes very clear the distinction be- 
tween child work and child labor. This is the 
crux of the whole problem. The child needs oc- 
cupation for discipline and training but labor 
which prevents the child from developing a strong 
body and an active mind through play and edu- 
cation, must be eliminated. The majority of us 
still regard the family as the social agency which 
should be responsible for the education and gen- 
eral welfare of the child under normal circum- 
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stances. However, the home has not been strong 
enough to withstand the onslaughts of the mod- 
ern industrial system. It must be reinforced by 
the government. Up to date the state govern- 
ments have not been successful in handling the 
situation in spite of the fact that each year has 
seen more of them with laws in regard to certain 
phases of child labor. The war brought increased 
difficulties. Last reports show that one fifth of 
the children of school age in the United States 
were not in school. This means five million 
children under fourteen in factories, street trades, 
agriculture and other occupations. 

The author shows the close connection between 
child labor and efficient and sufficient schools, eco- 
nomic distress and the psychological factors 
prominent during adolescence. His remedy is 
grounded in a careful study of the causes of child 
labor. In general these can be summed up as lack 
of interest in school on the part of the child, near 
poverty of the family, ignorance and a false phil- 
osophy of work on the part of the parents. Too 
many of us are still in the clutches of the severest 
Puritanism. In regard to the well-worn argu- 
ment of the necessity of child labor on account of 
the urgent need of the family for what the child 
can earn, it is well pointed out that the vicious 
circle of family poverty, child labor, ignorance, 
inefficiency, and family poverty in the next gen- 
. eration must be broken somewhere. The country 
in general is prosperous enough to carry the 
families at present in real distress, in order to 
give the children of such families an opportunity 
to escape the fate of their parents. 

The remedy for child labor is a broad one. 
Legislation limiting child labor is only the begin- 
ning. Ultimately we get back to the necessity of 
developing a finer race. The ideal should be to 
develop such a progressive program that, with the 
increase in economic capacity and in the general 
intelligence of the makers of homes, legislation of 
a restrictive nature would become less and less 
necessary. Under present circumstances, how- 
ever, the author, in agreement with most of the 
workers in human welfare, feels that federal leg- 
islation is necéssary. It should be possible for 
the federal and state governments to work in co- 
operation for the general welfare without either 
encroaching on the sphere of activity best handled 
by the other. 
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The loss of the two federal child labor laws 
through adverse decisions of the supreme court 
is not as great as has been generally suggested. 
Two thirds of the child laborers are in agriculture. 
The federal laws did not apply to them, to the 
children in the street trades, in stores, in the 
movies or in tenement house home work. Neither 
of the laws dealt with child labor as such but as 
something incident to interstate commerce or to 
federal taxation. Local conditions are so diverse 
that the larger part must be left to the state gov- 
ernments. The establishing of a minimum stand- 
ard for the whole country must be the work of 
the federal government. In this connection Mr. 
Fuller just suggests the importance of an admin- 
istrative body. He would no doubt agree that 
large powers of discretion should be left to a fed- 
eral board to handle in codperation with various 
state agencies, the problems of child labor in its 
real sense, including primary education, school 
leaving age, continuation schools, vocational 
schools, good roads for rural school districts, sup- 
ervision of children upon their first entrance into 
the industrial world and to the development of a 
liberal and broad-minded attitude on the part of 
parents and of the public in general. There must 
be a better attitude toward the child’s right to 
play, occupation, and schooling. The school must 
be made interesting and varied enough in its of- 
ferings to hold the child preferably until sixteen. 
This should mean special classes, vocational 
guidance and placement, and employment super- 
vision. The child must be trained to use his leis- 
ure as well as to perform a task. Children may 
have an instinct for play but the activity resulting 
may or may not be a social one. No doubt, fora 
time at least, such a program would have to be 
supplemented by some system of economic aid 
such as mothers’ pensions and generous scholar- 
ships. 


The general principle in dealing with the whole 
problem should be that of individual case work. 
Perhaps no recent concept has had as important 
sociological bearing as that of individual differ- 
ences. We cannot legislate for children in the 
mass. There must be administrative officials of 
such calibre that they may be allowed wide limits 
of discretion to deal with each case as seems best 
for the individual child. 
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This book should be of great value to all those 
interested in the proposed federal amendment and 
in such measures as the bill to raise the school 
leaving age which has just been defeated in 
Massachusetts. It is written in a style that will 
attract the general reader as well as the specialist 
and is well provided with references pointing out 
further lines of study. 

Cuase Gornc WoopHOousE. 

Smith College. 

* * x 


WoMEN AND THE LaBor MoveMeENT. By Alice Henry. 
New York: The George H. Doran Company, 1923, 
241 pp. 

WoMEN IN THE Factory, AN ADMINISTRATIVE ADVEN- 
turE, 1893 to 1921. By Adelaide Mary Anderson. 

New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1922. 


These two books, by an American and a Brit- 
isher respectively, present the two methods avail- 
able to labor in its upward tendency: organization 
and law. The first is largely a consideration of 
organized women, their activities since the early 
part of the nineteenth century, and their growing 
strength and power to safeguard the working 
women. The second presents a picture which 
takes the reader back to the darkest days of Brit- 
ish industrialism and shows the customary British 
recourse to governmental regulation. 

Miss Henry was asked to write an account of 
women in the labor movement in the United States 
for the Workers Bookshelf and she has given us 
a very readable and worth-while contribution. 
The chapter on primitive women is seriously 
marred by superficiality and extravagant claims: 
“Women were the first linguists; they were, even 
in those early days, the founders of society and 
its conservators. Writers... . are 
unanimous in according to the average woman 
the credit for being the mother of the arts, the 
pioneer in culture and the architect . . . etc.” 
It is unfortunate that women felt it necessary to 
seek such a distant family tree to account for 
their modern excellencies. 

After a brief but interesting sketch of the activi- 
ties of colonial women and their early entrance 
into industry, the writer proceeds with a firmer 
grasp. Two chapters reveal the surprisingly 
great variety of modern trade unionism among 
women. The rise and history of the Women’s 
Trade Union League is traced, through its early 


beginnings, its part in the large strikes that began 
in 1909 with the shirtwaist makers, through the 
establishment of the first full-time labor school in 
this country, up to the present time when the 
League consists of a great army of women drawn 
from the most various occupations. A discussion 
is given of the various problems of industrial 
legislation. Particularly of the minimum wage, as 
bearing on women laborers. Of interest to all 
women in industry is the account of the hard 
fight which ended in the establishment of the 
Women’s Bureau under the Department of Labor 
in 1920, with Mary Anderson, a trade union 
organizer, as its chief. The book closes with a 
sketch of women’s work in the war, and of the 
after-war movement toward internationalism of 
labor problems, with an account of the con- 
gresses held at Washington and Geneva, at which 
standards for working women of all nations were 
promulgated. Miss Henry, within a small com- 
pass, has provided a wealth of material on many 
phases of women in industry and her book should 
prove of value to all serious students of these 
problems. 


The author of Women in the Factory has been 
since 1897 the director of the branch of the Fac- 
tory Department of Great Britain under which 
women inspectors were engaged. Her story of 
the administrative adventure which ended in 1921 
with the inclusion of women inspectors in the gen- 
eral group of factory inspectors, to study prob- 
lems of both men and women, has all the interest 
and authority of one who has known every detail 
of the work, from inspector to director. The 
women inspectors were a small section of that 
band of crusaders known as Factory Inspectors 
and their zeal and intelligence has helped to make 
the occupation a calling of which the nation may 
well be proud. 


After a short account of the agitation for 
women inspectors, as having more ready access to 
the confidence of the women workers and being 
able to go where men were not, the writer pro- 
ceeds to a description of some of the hardships 
under which the women labored. In her story of 
the struggle to make the Truck Acts effective, re- 
quiring payment in money not in kind, many inter- 
esting methods of evading the law are given. She 
treats of the iniquitous system of repeated and 
heavy fines, of compulsory purchase by the work- 
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ers of damaged products, of levying upon the 
worker’s wage to pay such things as cost of clean- 
ing water closets, etc., uncertainty as to wage 
common to all piece-workers (the employer fol- 
lowing the custom of reducing rate as soon as the 
girl became “too fast”), together with the great 
improvement caused by the requirement of a 
written statement to the worker of the terms on 
which she was engaged. Dangerous processes, 
such as china scouring, tinning of metals, lead 
work and phosphorus, early demanded the atten- 
tion of the inspectors. Cases are given of the 
effect of employment in lead processes on matern- 
ity: “A. B., aged 29, married seven years, had 
worked in lead ten years, had three miscarriages, 
five stillborn children, and one child alive who 
died in convulsions when a few weeks old” (p. 
116). 

A deep note of joy is sounded in the account 
of the second Industrial Revolution, brought about 
by the war, and of the tremendous part played by 
women in industry at that time. Among the 
greatest contributors of this period Miss Ander- 
son regards the rapid growth in welfare concepts, 
in the provision of adequate canteens, of rest 
rooms and other conveniences and protections for 
the workers, which the women workers, even in 
those industries from which they were forced out 
at the conclusion of the war, were able to leave 
behind them for the benefit of the men. Through- 
out the whole account the numbers of interested 
and codperating employers are stressed. 

America’s great retardation in many of the 
matters discussed by Miss Anderson, particularly 
in the protection of child-bearing women in indus- 
try, will be brought home to any thoughtful 
reader. The Children’s Bureau and the Women’s 
Bureau are fast developing a staff of trained in- 
vestigators to rank with the women inspectors of 
England, but the next step of giving them power 
and authority is necessary before they can become 
a real force in the industrial world. 

LorINE PRUETTE. 

University of Utah. 

* * 


Caprra’s Duty To THE Wace Earner. By John Calder. 
New York: Longmans Green & Co., 1923, xii, 326 pp. 


Of its class this book is an excellent example— 
its class being that of the employer who forms, 
from his own points of view, an entirely honest 
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notion of “What the worker wants,” and honestly 
attempts to act upon it. That a book of this sort 
should get outside its own point of view is a 
counsel that cannot be pressed too hardly against 
it, in view of the difficulty most labor spokesmen 
have in performing a similar manoeuver. We do 
not find—but if we are wise we shall not expect 
—any objective appreciation of the significance of 
labor organization for social dynamics. What Mr. 
Calder gives us is an alternative proposal for se- 
curing the ends of labor organization insofar as 
(on his judgment) they ought to be secured at all. 
His alternative is the plan of employee repre- 
sentation as practiced by Swift and Company and 
by many other typically American concerns. In 
setting forth the very real advantages of this sys- 
tem he plainly warns his fellow employers against 
any attempt to use it for fighting unionism; 
though it is clear enough that he hopes it may 
forestall or supercede unionism, and is not pre- 
pared to admit any case for the existence of con- 
temporary unionism in general or Mr. Gompers 
in particular. 


Books of this kind almost invariably evoke from 
the academic mind two reactions which are par- 
ticularly appropriate to Mr. Calder. In the first 
place, why must they continue the tradition of 
pious platitude and sentimental generalization to 
which anti-union employers fall such easy vic- 
tims? If Mr. Calder must have quotation head- 
ings to every chapter, he might do worse than 
refer to their use in the Cambridge Economic 
Handbooks: Alice in Wonderland is always more 
entertaining and generally more opposite than the 
selection—ranging from Oreintal folk-lore to 
Theodore Roosevelt—which he gives us. In the 
second place, if, as Mr. Calder protests, his sug- 
gestions are not altruism but just “good business,” 
cannot the case for them be so put as to involve a 
more businesslike use of economics and sociolog- 
ical research? Mr. Calder’s economics are weak- 
est where they should be strongest; namely, on 
the wage question and immigration. He denies, . 
for example, that the concept of a standard of liv- 
ing is ever a causal factor; and his arguments 
against the three per cent immigration law are no 
sounder than those of big business in general. 
Space does not permit a detailed appraisal of his 
arguments in other fields, but it is necessary to 
point out one glaring error of fact introduced in 
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his case against profit-sharing. In minimizing the 
field in which this principle has actually been ap- 
plied, he slips into the statement that in Britain 
the great basic industries—among which he gives 
mining first place—are unaffected. He should at 
least have heard of what has recently been called 
the greatest profit-sharing scheme ever enacted. 

There is one passage in this book, however, 
which is of almost startling significance. Mr. 
Calder has the wit to see that in advocating the 
individual plant as the basis of labor organization 
and integration, he is really nearer to the attitude 
of revolutionary trade unionism than is realized 
by the great mass of employers who espouse this 
plan. “To the forward-looking employer this is 
not disturbing. He too has come to a similar con- 
clusion, namely, that the sooner all of the people 
in his plant get together, the better for themselves, 
for the business and for mutual education.” Mr. 
Calder follows this up with something like a de- 
fense of the principle of the I. W. W. and the 
Amalgamated Textiie Workers against both the 
A. F. L. and those employers who regard these 
organizations with something like horror. He has 
here struck a vein which is well worth following 
both by the student and by the business executive ; 
and his recognition of it testifies to the sincerity 
with which, for all its limitations, this book is 
written. 

WILLIAM OrTON. 
Smith College. 


* * * 


ApJUSTING IMMIGRANT AND INpUsTRY. By Wm. M. 
Leiserson, Ph.D. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1924, xv, 356 pp. $2.50. 


This is another of the very valuable American- 
ization Studies being made under the general 
direction of Allen T. Burns with funds supplied 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
Americanization is here defined as “the union of 
native and foreign born in all the most funda- 
mental relationships and activities of our national 
life.” “Such Americanization should perpetuate 
no unchangeable political, domestic and economic 
regime delivered once for all to the fathers, but a 
growing and broadening national life, inclusive 
of the best wherever found.” The volume gives 
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an informing and authoritative description of the 
industrial role of the immigrant in American in- 
dustry from the agencies and methods of getting 
him a job, through problems of industrial man- 
agement, training and control created by him, to 
his relations with unions and the government. 


The author, who has had extensive practical 
experience with many phases of these problems 
from the administrative aspect, closes the study 
with a suggested comprehensive policy for hand- 
ling the problem of immigration. He would have 
established a Commission of Immigration with 
quasi-judicial functions. This would supervise, 
under general laws of congress, the admission of 
immigrants, partly, when feasible, by an examin- 
ing service abroad ; it would regulate immigration 
in accordance with industrial need (though the 
author does not tell us how this would be deter- 
mined) ; it would establish an extensive employ- 
ment service for the distribution and placement of 
immigrants according to individual and local in- 
dustrial needs ; through its Division of Industrial 
Relations it would provide means and agencies 
for the industrial training of immigrants, aid in 
the solution of problems of industrial manage- 
ment, and cultivate the adjustment of trade union 
policies to immigrant needs. Finally, the pro- 
posed Immigration Commission would have a Div- 
ision on Governmental Relations whose function 
it would be to aid the immigrant to a complete ad- 
justment to American political and social life. 
This looks like a large program, but not an in- 
feasible one. The main doubt about it is the de- 
sirability of creating such extensive bureaucratic 
authority in a field involving such numerous per- 
sonal rights and relations. In any case, the funda- 
mental planks in sound immigration policy at 
present are extreme restriction and rigid selection. 
Americanization is at bottom primarily a matter 
of generations; if few are admitted and they are 
highly select, a decade or two of public schools 
and deaths will fundamentally alter the outlook, 
and will accomplish vastly more than all possible 
governmental efforts at better adjustment of 


social relations. 
F. H. HANKINS. 


Smith College. 
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Turee CriminaLt Law Rerormers: Beccaria, BENTHAM, 
Romuy. By C. Phillipson. London: Dent, 1923, 
344 pp. 

Prenat Discretine. By Mary Gordon. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1922, xii, 238 pp. $3.00. 


Crime, ABNORMAL MINDS AND THE Law. By E. B. Hoag 
and E, H. Williams. With an Introduction by H. H. 
Goddard and Special Chapters by R. H. Gault and 
Miriam Van Waters. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, 1923, xxiv, 405 pp. $5.00. 


The whole progress of criminal law and prison 
administration is traversed in the three books 
under review. Philippson’s work is an exhaustive 
and valuable study of the three pioneers in the 
history of the reform of the criminal law and the 
proposal for a new method of treating criminals 
through imprisonment rather than corporal pun- 
ishment. Beccaria, taking his cue from the not- 
able section on the criminal law in Montesquieu’s 
Persian Letters and Spirit of Laws, called for an 
elimination of the barbarous methods of trial and 
torture, the reduction of the number of capital 
crimes, the closer adjustment of the crime and 
punishment, and the reduction of all classes to 
equality before the law. But to this most ad- 
vanced reformer of the age the ideals were an 
exact apportioning of the punishment to the crime 
and the provision of swift and sure justice as a 
deterrent to crime. His viewpoint was that of 
the enlightened eighteenth century student of 
jurisprudence, not that of the modern psychiatrist 
or sociologist. Bentham was the most versatile 
of the trio. In his voluminous Panopticon with 
its many appendices, he touched upon or sug- 
gested most of the proposals for juristic and penal 
reform actually achieved down through the period 
of the Elmira Reformatory. He was most influ- 
ential practically in arousing an interest in Bec- 
caria’s doctrines in England and advancing the 
cause of the reform of the barbarous English 
criminal law. The actual leadership in this move- 
ment was taken by Romilly, who never lived to 
see the fruition of his efforts, which were brought 
to a conclusion by Mackintosh and Peel. Ben- 
tham’s famous “panopticon” scheme for a prison 
was neved adopted by the British government, 
though a structure on this general model consti- 
tuted the first Western Penitentiary at Pittsburgh 
and the present state prison of Illinois. It was 
Romilly’s efforts in 1810 which led to the erection 
of the first modern English prison, the expensive 


medieval fortress known as the Millbank prison. 
Present day laborers in the cause of prison re- 
form can get encouragement from a study of 
Phillipson’s work, which reveals the existence of 
a much more depressing degree of primitive sup- 
erstition and general indifference than that which 
faces the present reformer. It also furnishes an 
enlightening and encouraging contrast of the most 
advanced ideals of a century and a half ago with 
those of Mr. Orborne or Drs. Glueck and Healy. 


Dr. Gordon’s book constitutes a valuable sup- 
plement to the recent voluminous report of the 
Hobhouse-Brockway Committee on the state of 
contemporary English prisons. The work of an 
intelligent English inspector of prisons, it deals 
more thoroughly with the human problems of 
prison administration and the tragic and hopeless 
products of the present system of penal discip- 
line. Further, her book is concerned entirely with 
the female prisoner, being one of the few import- 
ant treatises on that subject in English. She has 
special chapters on the prostitute as a type of 
female criminal, and an interesting one on the 
“tattooed woman” as a prison type frequently met 
with. There is an important chapter on the at- 
tempt to treat venereal disease during the impris- 
onment of the prostitute, in which the author 
quite rightly concludes that little can be done un- 
less the prisoner remains in detention long enough 
to effect a cure, if it is possible at all, and unless 
she can be prevented from reéntering the profes- 
sion after discharge. The weakest part of the 
chapter is the failure to lay stress upon the de- 
sirability of a general dissemination of knowledge 
of venereal prophylaxis to protect both the pros- 
titute and her customers, until the barbarous insti- 
tution shall have passed through a lack of demand 
or necessity. 

The book contains an admirable exposition, rea- 
listic but constructive in its criticism, of the well- 
known facts of mental and physical deterioration 
during the prison sentence, which is rendered 
more than usually original and valuable because 
of the illustration of how the savagery or stupid- 
ity, as the case may be, of our present system 
operates to produce the distintegration of the fe- 
male personality. Probably the chief impression 
which her analysis of the effect of the English 
prison system upon women prisoners will leave 
upon the reader is more the futility than the overt 
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cruelty of the contemporary penal system. Her 
suggestions as to the desirable method of dealing 
with offenders in the hoped-for rational system 
of the future are sane and convincing, if not espe- 
cially novel. They consist in a careful differentia- 
tion of offenders through a psychological and 
sociological study, and a determination of the 
treatment according to a scientific diagnosis of 
this sort, rather than on the basis of a system of 
arbitrary sentences adjusted to a particular cate- 
gory of crimes and punishment. The feeble- 
minded and psychopathic criminals ought to be 
separated from the others and handled in appro- 
priate special institutions. Petty offenders should 
be dealt with chiefly through probation and the 
suspended sentence. The residual element can then 
be treated with some intelligence, and discrimina- 
tion, leading to reformation or permanent seg- 
regation according to the needs of the individual 
case. Her own conclusions, the product of a life- 
time of observation of modern prison methods, 
and of a good knowledge of psychiatric science, 
are of the highest significance and pertinence : 


During my service I found nothing in the prison sys- 
tem to interest me, except as a gigantic irrelevance—a 
social curiosity. If the system had a good effect on any 
prisoners, I failed to mark it. I have no shadow of doubt 
of its power to demoralize, or of its cruelty. It appears 
to me not to belong to this time or civilization at all. 

My main argument here is that we not only do not 
deter, but that we do actually make-over our criminal to 
crime. The fallacy of applying force to a being who is 
inherently insusceptible of being managed by force, lies 
in the fact that the proceeding ends, not in the altera- 
tion of the prisoners point of view, but in his spiritually 
triumphing over us, and bringing the strong arm of the 
law to naught. We merely ill-treat a man or woman 
who still ignores and escapes us. 

The time is ripe for us to convince ourselves of this. 
We should turn a fresh leaf in our treatment of the 
offender, fortijied not by precedent, or by age-long pre- 
judice, but by the findings of science which is, at last, 
in the act of discovering the mechanism of the whole 
man. We know enough already about how he “works” 
to be able to consider when, under stress, he falls, what 
to be at in the matter of restoring him. We should act 
on what we know. When we have abandoned penal dis- 
cipline we must not let ourselves be dismayed by the size 
of our scrap-heap, or the cost of our new road, but take 
up the problem anew, and get on with solving it. 

I believe if we had, in conjunction with a scheme of 
control, a scientific clearing and sorting house for con- 
victed persons, with proper places of treatment provided 
in connection with it, that the doctor’s work would soon 


become all-important, and the gaoler, as we know him, be 
out of work. If the thousands of petty offenders, on 
whom we now throw away time and money, proved 
largely and sufficiently controllable by other means, our 
places of detention might not be complicated or costly. 

The deferred sentence appears to me to be one of the 
best methods by which petty offenders could be con- 
trolled. Under such a method the prisoner would under- 
stand, when it is the case, that he is convicted, and that 
therefore whenever the community chooses it can take 
away his liberty. He should understand that he owes the 
community something which it intends to get from him, 
but that, if he pays something on account his bill will be 
allowed to run. In short, he should be convicted but not 
deprived of his liberty unless it is found absolutely nec- 
essary. The sentence should continue to be valid all his 
life or for a number of years, and meantime, whether 
it is executed or not, he should have to do something as 
a guarantee of good behavior for a certain period. 

In all serious crimes, especially those of an impulsive 
or deeply perverted nature, the prisoner should come to 
his trial bringing his dossier with him, so that he can be 
dealt with according to the findings of the skilled psy- 
chiatrists who have taken his measure, and understood 
the treatment of his neurosis. These experts should be 
made entirely responsible for the disposal of the crim- 
inal, or insane, or inebriate group, whose liberty may be 
forfeit, and should keep all records, and make all exami- 
nations that may be necessary for the due care and 
treatment of the prisoner. 

When the young have been sent to schools, gymnasia, 
or other places of education, or to places of work, when 
the genuinely feeble-minded, the poor old men and 
women, and the large class of psychotic individuals have 
all been duly allocated to their right places, the treatment 
of the worst, and most needy criminal cases will have 
some chance of success. 

To approach the problem by such a route would be 
reasonable, humane, and scientific, and much more hope- 
ful for the cure of many. We are always trying to 
approach the problem in this way, and often speak as if, 
and perhaps believe, we are doing it. We fail for want 
of thought, courage, and organization, and because, let 
our dreams for improving our present scheme be what 
they may, we fall headlong over penal discipline at every 
step. 


The general suggestions in Dr. Gordon’s book 
are developed in much greater detail in the inter- 
esting work by Drs. Hoag, Williams et al. This 
is one of the most significant and useful semi- 
technical contributions to the new or psychiatric 
approach to criminal jurisprudence, criminology 
and penology yet published in this country. It is 
particularly significant that it is the product of 
the labors of psychiatrists and psychologists of 
the city of Los Angeles (with the exception of 
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the excellent chapters by Professor R. H. Gault 
of Northwestern University), which will serve to 
dispel the illusion still prevailing in certain eastern 
urban centers of advanced criminology and pen- 
ology that in all cities west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains convicts are handed over for tomahawking 
to Indians who stroll freely and unimpeded into 
the courthouse yards. The progressive and intel- 
ligent ideals of the authors are epitomized in the 


following passage: 


Viewed from the attitude of society towards crime, 
we should realize that any individual who seriously vio- 
lates our present social customs or mores, and continues 
to do so is abnormal. Yet this rather obvious fact has 
been, and still is, almost totally ignored and the criminal 
who trespasses upon the most fixed of social usages 
is still usually regarded as a responsible individual who 
deliberately plans to injure his fellow men, with full 
knowledge of the possible consequences. . . . It is 
easy enough to define crime and fix penalties but far less 
easy to determine personal responsibility. What we 
should at present be most concerned about is, therefore, 
the character of the perpetrator of the crimes or the 
criminal himself. We need to recognize not only the 
fact of the commission of a crime but to know so far as 
possible, the causes of the act. And this leads us to a 
study of all that enters into the make up of individual 
character as manifested in behavior. The old 
school of criminology makes the punishment fit the 
crime as measured by the injury done society; the 
new criminology would make the treatment fit the crim- 
inal, as measured by his mental, physical and social re- 
sponsibility. We are well provided today with tribunals 
to dispense “justice” and with penal institutions to apply 
the sentence. What we need most are research labor- 
atories for the study of the criminal before he is sen- 
tenced and the sentence should be in the nature of a 
legal prescription for his reformation or control, or if 
that is impossible, for his permanent segregation. . . . 
When this idea becomes at last well rooted in the legal 
mind, the prison will become a school and hospital for 
the re-education, treatment, cure, or control of those 
unfortunate members of society whose distorted lives 
tend towards abnormal behavior, and the long cherished 
false notions of revengeful, retributive punishment as a 
deterrent to crime will finally be discarded. 


The work is devoted primarily to inculcating 
the information essential to a criminologist, pen- 
ologist, social worker or lawyer who hopes to 
attack the problems of crime and its elimination 
or control from this promising standpoint. There 
are excellent chapters on the general nature of 
the psychiatric approach to crime, the psycho- 
social aspects of crime (really an epitome of pro- 


gressive modern penology), a helpful and some- 








what original classification of criminals on the 
basis of mental defect and pathological mental 
states (actually an outline of the symptomology 
of the major psychoses and neuroses), the drug 
addict as a problem for the criminologist, the prob- 
lems of the juvenile court when conducted accord- 
ing to psychiatric concepts and methods, the pro- 
cedure in diagnosing criminal cases from a psy- 
chological and psychiatric point of view, and the 
scheme of diversified institutions which would be 
required to carry out the new methods of rehabi- 
litation and segregation. The appendix occupies 
just half of the book, and is given over mainly 
to a consideration of the interrelation of psy- 
chiatry and jurisprudence in criminal cases, a 
further elaboration of the chief psychotic types 
in their relation to crime, and some very inter- 
esting case histories of typical criminals. There 
is a good selected bibliography on all phases of 
mental hygiene, criminology and penology. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing in the book 
is the case of J. P. Watson, “the Modern Blue- 
beard.” (pp. 313-28.) The reviewer has never 
read a more convincing demonstration of the 
futility and inadequacy of our present system of 
dealing with the crime and not the criminal. 
Watson, a man of high intelligence, was found, 
more or less accidentally, to have murdered at 
least nine of his successive wives. From the 
standpoint of criminal jurisprudence he would 
have required the traditional feline resurrective 
powers to have had the death penalty inflicted as 
frequently as legal justice would have indicated, 
but, from the standpoint of psychiatry, his case 
was a rather situpie one—a compulsion neurosis, 
due to perverted overcompensation for an in- 
feriority coxplex arising from an abnormal geni- 
tal condition, which may have been intensified by 
a traumatic neurosis. His case was one which 
would probably have yielded rather promptly to 
psychiatric treatment, and he could have been 
restored to society with little danger of his becom- 
ing a subsequent menace. At least nine times a 
murderer, he might have been rendered by ade- 
quate treatment potentially less dangerous than a 
criminally inclined moron whose worst crime to 
date was breaking and entering a bakery. 


It is to be regretted that a book so thoroughly 
up-to-date in its attitude towards criminology and 
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penology should be anachronistic in its concepts 
of psychiatry. It assures the reader that it re- 
jects the Freudian concept of the unconscious (p. 
xxiv), and the chapter on the Epileptic type is 
almost Hippocratic in its antiquity, when com- 
pared with the recent work on epilepsy done by 
Drs. L. Pierce Clark and John T. MacCurdy. 
The majority of the types of mental disorders 
which may emerge in criminal conduct, particu- 
larly the compulsion neurosis, yield readily only 
to psychoanalytic treatment, and to recommend 
the psychiatric approach to the study of the crim- 
inal and then reject the basic technique of modern 
scientific psychotherapy is like unto urging the 
wider utilization of modern surgery and then re- 
jecting X-Ray diagnosis and antiseptic methods. 
Fortunately the book is an outline of the problems 
to be attacked by psychiatry rather than a guide to 
psychiatric methods, and, hence, is not greatly in- 
jured by its somewhat archaic and static psychi- 
atric concepts. One extremely important point is 
driven home by the book, and that is that crimin- 
ology, from the psychiatric point of view, is more 
a consideration of the problems of psychopathic 
mental states than of feeble-mindedness, import- 
ant as the latter may be. We are now past the 
stage where we can dismiss all cases of criminality 


_ and prostitution with a gesture as attributable to 


mental subnormality. When we are able to com- 
bine the psychiatric approach with a discriminat- 
ing utilization of Mr. Osborne’s scheme of social 
reéducation of prisoners we shall be started on 
the path toward efficient control and rehabilitation 
of the criminal population. 
H. E. Barnes. 
Smith College. 


* * * 


THe Estimation oF JUVENILE INCoRRIGIBILITY. By 
Vernon M. Cady. Journal of Delinquency, Mono- 
graph No. 2, 1923, 140 pp. 


The experiment reported here was made pos- 
sible by a grant from the United States Interde- 
partmental Hygiene Board for the purpose of 
studying by means of test methods, supplemented 
by character ratings, observational data and other 
aids, the possibility of identifying, in advance of 
overt delinquency, children of abnormal tendency. 
Cady’s study is limited to testing for factors in- 
volved in incorrigibility. Incorrigibility is taken 
as the index of adaptation of boys to their school 


community, teachers’ judgments being used as the 
criterion. Two groups were secured, totalling 
150 boys of thirteen and fourteen years of age, 
and classified as “very corrigible” or “very incor- 
rigible.” Five types of tests were used on these 
boys, including a questionnaire (called Question 
Exercises), moral judgments (Four Place Judg- 
ment Data), incomplete sentences (Completion 
Test), a performance test (Circles and Squares), 
and an over-statement test (Personal State- 
ments). For all tests as a battery the reliability 
coefficient is .746 and the multiple correlations of 
the battery with the criterion is .578. The three 
tests, Over-statements, Squares and Circles and 
Question Exercises were found to be the best 
tests of incorrigibility for the group studied. Test- 
ing materials are given in the appendix of the 
monograph. 

Mr. Cady has performed a pioneer experiment 
in the field of moral traits bringing us the assur- 
ance, though few exact conclusions are possible 
from his work, that social adjustment can be 
measured. Terman in a brief foreword to the 
monograph states that “Considering the success 
of Mr. Cady’s experiment it would not seem 
absurd to predict that within a few decades we 
shall be measuring delinquency tendencies almost 
as accurately as we can now measure intellectual 
abilities. The study was performed with extreme 
thoroughness, under carefully controlled condi- 
tions and with detailed analysis of data. Yet this 
is only a small part of what must be done. No 
valid relationship has been established between in- 
telligence and the moral trait nor any progress 
made in disentangling the effects upon corrigibility 
of the factors of heredity and of training. 


DouGLas FRYER. 
University of Utah. 


** * 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE PsycHoLocy or Reticion. By 
Robert H. Thouless, Lecturer in Psychology at the 
University of Manchester. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1923. $2.50. 

IMPERIALISTIC RELIGION AND THE RELIGION oF DeMmoc- 
racy. A Study in Social Psychology. By William 
Adams Brown, Ph.D.. D.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1923 $2.25. 


We have here two works dealing with the psy- 
chology of religion in very different ways. The 
first is theoretical and individualistic in its ap- 
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proach ; the second is practical and social. Prob- 
ably both methods are needed, but one is struck by 
the relative helpfulness of the practical and social 
approach as contrasted with the individualistic 
psychological approach. Yet in a way Mr. Thou- 
less’ discussion is a helpful preliminary to Pro- 
fessor Brown’s. Mr. Thouless’ book consists of 
an analysis of the traditional, the natural, the 
moral, the affective, and the rational elements in 
religion. He also discusses in detail the part 
played by conscious processes, the unconscious, 
and the instincts, especially the sex instinct and 
the herd instinct. The discussion of all of these 
topics is that of a careful, trained, individual psy- 
chologist. The resulting approach to religion is 
not radically different from that which William 
James made more than twenty years ago in his 
Varieties of Religious Experience. Mr. Thouless 
believes that such an individualistic psychological 
study of religion can be an aid to religious faith. 
and it is noteworthy that the book sprang from a 
series of lectures delivered to ordination candi- 
dates at Cambridge, which would seem to indi- 
cate that religious education in Great Britain is 
much farther advanced than it is in some places 
in the United States, The book as a whole is 
both scholarly and reverent. 


Professor Brown’s book is of altogether dif- 
ferent_character, and reflects the social struggles 
and social problems of our times. He finds that 
there are three types of religion prevalent in our 
Christian world which he designates as imperial- 
ism, individualism, and democracy. The religion 
of imperialism is the religion of people who are 
conservative in their attitude toward existing in- 
stitutions, who accept them as they are, and who 
yield them unquestioning allegiance. With these 
people the church, the institution, is everything, 
and freedom of individual conscience and the ex- 
ercise of individual intelligence are unimportant. 
The religion of individualism is the religion of 
people who are in revolt at the compromises which 
organized society asks of those who live under it. 
They feel their inner freedom impaired, the full 
development of their personality thwarted. They 
despair of satisfaction through existing institu- 
tions and take refuge in an absolutistic moral atti- 
tude and in the communion of the individual soul 
with God. The religion of democracy, on the 
other hand, is the religion of people who, while 
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they find much to criticize in existing society, are 
not despondent as to its longer future. They are 
convinced that social institutions are capable of 
improvement and they ask nothing better than to 
join in the effort to improve them, For them 
that is the essence of religion. They know that 
it will be a long and arduous task and that their 
own generation will not live to see it finished. 
But they are confident that in the end it can be 
accomplished. They agree with the individualist 
in his criticism of existing society, and like him, 
they insist upon the autonomy of the free spirit. 
But the freedom which they claim for themselves 
they are willing to grant to others. 

Following out these clues Professor Brown 
makes a careful sociological and psychological 
analysis of each of these three types of religion, 
giving concrete examples of them from history 
and from existing society. He is, of course, 
forced to conclude that democratic religion still 
remains a hope and is nowhere yet fully realized. 
He finds, however, that the religious spirit which 
is beginning to manifest itself in science, in edu- 
cation, and in philanthropy, as well as in some of 
the more liberal Christian denominations, is essen- 
tially democratic. The book is an admirable 
illustration of how scientific method can be com- 
bined with social vision. Among the many help- 
ful books which the year 1923 produced in the 
field of social religion, probably none is more 
helpful to the student of our civilization than this 
book of Professor Brown’s, 

Cuares A, ELLwoop. 

University of Missouri. 

x * * 


EvoLuTIon AND CHRISTIAN FaitH. By H. H. Lane. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1923. $2.00. 


One wonders why American Christians, even 
under the spell of Bryan’s popular oratory and 
the dogmatism of the Straton type of pulpiteer, 
can be perturbed over scientific progress on the 
ground that it may impair the fabric of some 
cherished faith or act as a solvent of anything 
worth while in religion, when a glance across the 
seas reveals a virile type of Christianity which 
has dropped futile antagonism to the march of 
science and has begun to direct its effort more 
profitably to the vital task of “Christianizing the 
social order.” Yet such is the situation in the 
American churches. And the recent Americat 
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revival of the conflict between Christianity and 
the evolutionary theory has aroused the interest, 
sometimes mild and sometimes serious, of the 
rank and file of the churches. The discussion has 
penetrated Christian colleges and the Christian 
students of state universities are evidently inter- 
ested. It is in response to a request from students, 
probably coming from Christian homes and a 
Christian childhood environment, that Professor 
Lane undertook in a series of college lectures to 
present convincingly the basis for acceptance of 
the theory of evolution and to harmonize the doc- 
trine with the mental attitude of Christian faith. 
Whether he appears to have succeeded in his pur- 
pose depends upon the reviewer’s own religious 
viewpoint. A convinced mechanist would regard 
the part of the volume which deals with the re- 
ligious aspect of the theme as practically worth- 
less, while a theist, Christian or other, would be 
likely to commend the author’s spirit and power. 

The reviewer must confess that he finds noth- 
ing in science, history or personal experience to 
render the Christian interpretation of life unten- 
able but on the contrary several strong reasons 
for retaining a modernized Christian faith. Con- 
sequently the bock is pleasing, and, in its main 
thesis which “negates the idea that ac- 
ceptance of the results of modern science involves 
a repudiation of long-cherished beliefs,” it carries 
conviction. While the chapters on philosophy are 
brief and in some respects inadequate, and the 
discussion of the so-called “freedom of the will” 
leaves much to be desired, the author’s general 
conclusion in which he demands an ultimate per- 
sonal cause as the interpretation of the remark- 
able evolutionary process, is arrived at in a logical 
and rational manner. His conclusions should 
seem to religionist and scientist reasonable and 
tenable. 

The treatment of the questions considered in 
the field of biology is beyond criticism. The argu- 
ments for the evolution of all living species includ- 
ing man are drawn up with lucidity, simplicity, 
and inescapable logic. The chapters on these sub- 
jects reveal ripe scholarship and rare pedagogic 
ability. Aside from some interesting matter in 
chapter VII with “the disadvantages of the up- 
right position,” which does not strike one as par- 
ticularly germane to the author’s, purpose, the 
chapters dealing with evolution in its various 


aspects are, for their brevity, remarkably inter- 
esting and impressive. 

However, a candid evaluation must admit that 
there is matter in the book for adverse criticism. 
This is particularly true of the chapter which 
treats of the history of the conflict between science 
and organized religion. The author believes that 
the six alleged major conflicts between science and 
the church were in reality conflicts between old 
and new scientific viewpoints and theories; that, 
in each case, the church either consulted leading 
scientists on both sides of the controversy before 
taking sides with the old, or else in espousing the 
conserv2tive cause merely “reflected the character 
of the times.” In this Professor Lane has over- 
shot the mark in his zeal for religion and its eccle- 
siastical defenders. While his viewpoint is sug- 
gestive, and it is true that men of science who 
are inimically inclined toward religion have some- 
times perverted facts and misread events to 
further their anti-ecclesiastical aims, yet one can- 
not help asking why the church persistently and 
always sided with the old in place of the new. 
Have not dogmatic and ecclesiastical considera- 
tions outweighed zeal for the truth in the history 
of these conflicts? What good reason is there for 
the author’s virtual rejection of the thesis of Doc- 
tor White in his masterful “History of the War- 
fare of Science With Theology in Christendom”? 
This kind of apologetic is particularly gratuitous 
on the author’s part, if not unfortunate for the 
cause he seeks so earnestly fo serve, in the light 
of his own later agreement with the eminent 
Paulsen that “the church ought to have learned 

that it is under no circumstances advis- 

able for her to affiliate with any scientific system 
.’ Why, pray tell, was the Catholic Church 
uniformly unwilling to lend its sanction to new 
theories anywhere near the time of their incep- 
tion but always willing to act as the repository of 
the old in both science and religion? Is the 
church and its causes assisted much by the admis- 
sion that in its past conservative position it but 
“reflected the character of the times”? Some of 
us believe, on historical grounds, that the Chris- 
tian church has functioned, in many ways, for 
social progress. But our author in such state- 
ments as the above and in that whole chapter on 
the conflicts puts the church decidedly on the de- 
fensive in dealing with her adversaries who re- 
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gard Christianity with other religions as a move- 
ment that has functioned purely as a force for 
social control and never as a force for social pro- 
gress; and the impression is not overcome by his 
closing words, however wise, “let us be careful 
lest we be found eventually standing on the side 
of ignorant tradition instead of real knowledge 
. « « ignorance can never triumph in the long 
run over knowledge.” For, an institution like 
the church weakens its opportunity for leadership 
of the masses when it follows the ignorance of the 
masses and rejects the leadership of the scientific 
expert. Further, the author admits only in oc- 
casional passages the tendency of the church in 
the past to dogmatise in all the fields of science. 
A severer handling of this ecclesiastical folly 
would have thrown into relief the wisdom of 
church leaders today, most of whom vacate every 
field that rightfully belongs to science. 

The scientist would register objections also to 
the author’s inference in chapter IX that “the 
problem of ultimate causation is beyond the 
sphere of science” on the ground that such a prob- 
lem could have no interest to one who is scien- 
tifically minded. Inasmuch as the author seeks 
to appeal to college students who are being trained 
to scientific thinking and to respect for scientific 
methods, and evidently wishes them to be scien- 
tific in all their thinking, he might have profitably 
demonstrated that present-day philosophy insists 
on submitting its data to scientific tests and insti- 
tuting its inquiries by scientific methods. 

Aside from these and other quite minor blem- 
ishes, the book is interesting, readable and timely. 
The author posseses the power of clear-cut defi- 
nition and presentation, and a fair combination of 
logical acumen with literary finish. He should 
render a service to college youth and the partially 
educated public along both scientific and religious 
lines. 

ALBERT P,. Van Dusen. 

Syracuse University. 


* * * 


MentaL GrowtH Curve or NorMAL AND SUPERIOR 
Curtpren. By Bird T. Baldwin and Lorle I. Stecher. 
University of Iowa. Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. 
II, No. 1, 1922. 


The problem set in this study was to determine 
by means of consecutive intelligence examinations 
the general trend of the curve of mental growth, 
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the rate of improvement of children of different 
intellectual ability, variability in mental develop- 
ment, the possibility of predicting mental growth, 
and the relation between mental and physical 
growth. Among the numerous interesting con- 
clusions is this, that superior and ordinary child- 
ren develop along different mental levels, and 
that superior become more superior with the pass- 
ing years. This is probably the first empirical 
demonstration of this very fundamental fact, 
though Thorndike, Terman and others had al- 
ready found it implicit in their results. Curves 
of growth in height and intelligence are strik- 
ingly similar. The I. Q. remains nearly constant. 
There is an increase in the rate of mental growth 
at puberty, and this appears earlier in girls than 
in boys. While the I. Q. is approximately con- 
stant there is nevertheless more or less variability 
in it, and this is greater for girls than for boys, 
for superior than for average children, and for 
older than younger children. This variation in 
the I. Q. was less than five per cent in the majority 
of cases for the second examination in compari- 
son with the first. The high correlations between 
successive examinations showed that the I. Q. 
may be used for prediction with a narrow margin 
of error on the average. It was found that it 
was possible to predict the results of later ex- 
aminations from the results of the first with an 
error ranging from 4.2 to 7.0 units of I. Q. 
Brothers and sisters show great similarity in 
mental growth curves. The mean mental age of 
physiologically accelerated children is higher than 
that of physiologically retarded children. The 
correlation of height with mental age is high even 
when the chronological age is disregarded. 

This is only one of the remarkable series of 
studies being issued by Professor Baldwin. While 
this particular study bears out conclusions 
reached by Terman and others, it makes numer- 
ous advances. The close relation between general 
organic growth and mental growth might be ex- 
pected on a priori grounds but it is well to have 
it demonstrated empirically. This makes it ob- 
vious that the I. Q. is affected by the extent of 
physical acceleration or retardation in comparison 
with the normal. To what extent is such accelera- 
tion or retardation due to food and life habits and 
to what extent is it due to growth tendencies 
inherent in the individual organism itself ? 

Smith College. F, H. Hankins. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PsycHoLocy oF EpucarTION. 
By James Drever. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1923, vii, 227 pp. 


The book naturally divides into four parts. 
The first three chapters are preliminary and de- 
signed to establish the method and presuppositions 
of the author. The second portion—chapters 4, 
5, 6, 7—deals with what the author calls “tend- 
encies” as distinguished from “capacities.” “In 
the past the emphasis has nearly always been laid 
on the capacities rather than the tendencies, so 
that in popular speech ‘natural endowment’ means 
simply natural capacities, and more especially those 
of an intellectual order. From the point of view 
of education this emphasis is undoubtedly wrongly 
placed.” (p. 41.) “The fact must be emphasized 
once more that an individual’s tendencies are edu- 
cationally and socially more important than his 
capacities.” (p. 44.) The third portion deals with 
the “capacities.” The fourth portion deals with 
the social group, and consists of a single chapter. 

Unlike many of its contemporaries this book 
employs a well considered theory of psychology 
and education and the relation of the two. The 
author takes the trouble to reveal the philosophical 
implications of the methods and results of an edu- 
cational psychology. This is a very important 
virtue in a-text book for students many of whom 
have never considered the first elements of the 
logical structure of knowledge. If we are to judge 
by results it would even appear that many authors 
of text books are almost equally innocent of gen- 
eral principles of interpretation. No multiplica- 
tion of the abstract results of a science can com- 
pensate for the lack of understanding the import- 
ance of those results. In the first three chapters 
of the book the author takes particular pains to 
show the significance of the subject. The reader 
is not bound to agree with the author but he is 
likely to understand him. In the four chapters 
immediately following an attempt is made to ex- 
amine some of the basic concepts used in the 
organization and interpretation of human experi- 
ence—the original nature of the person, growth, 
general tendencies or interests, and the driving 
force of an integrated personality. In all of this 
discussion the reader is held to a close and intri- 
cate argument in which the synthetic motive is 
stronger than the analytic. This is not an easy 
experience for the reader, but it is decidedly re- 
freshing to one accustomed to the baldly analytic 


method of the majority of writers on this subject. 
As one reads forward he is more and more im- 
pressed by the depth and scope of the subject 
matter and the philosophical pene:ration of the 
author. An American college student could 
hardly follow the argument without extensive side 
excursions into the literature of both normal and 
abnormal psychology. The book ought to furnish 
an excellent guide for advanced study. The in- 
debtedness of the author is in the main to Con- 
tinental and British psychologists rather than to 
the American brand. His treatment of memory, 
attention, association, instinct, emotion, and the 
self reflects the motive of interpretation which 
we associate with Herbart, the British association- 
ists, Freud and McDougall rather than with the 
biologico-mechanistic work of Thorndyke, Wat- 
son and Terman. Readers who know their 
James, however, will feel at home with the pres- 
ent book. 

The remaining chapters, save one, review the 
experimental data of “tests,” “transfer” and the 
higher processes. The same attitude of intelli- 
gent selection and criticism continues in this part 
of the book. The chapter on tests is unusually 
discriminating showing independence without pug- 
nacity. The last chapter is perhaps the most in- 
teresting one in the book but at the same time 
seems very inadequate as a treatment of the social 
group. The reader feels that the ripe fruit of 
the earlier discussion could be found here if more 
time were given to search. None of the concepts 
of psychology are quite concrete until they are set 
in the specific and living form of society. The 
student must turn to other works for a fuller 
treatment of the social group. This is doubtless 
as it should be as all books must have an end. 
However much one may regret the fact at times. 
it is not to be expected that a writer should be 
equally explicit in all phases of his subject. The 
book deserves and will repay a careful study. 

H. G. Townsenp. 

Smith College. 

* * * 


THEN AND Now 1n Epucation 1845-1923. By Otis W. 
Caldweil and Stuart A. Courtis. New York: World 
Book Company, 1924, ix, 400 pp. $2.20. 

This book is a report of an ambitious attempt 
to compare the achievement of Boston school 
children in 1845 with that of American school 
children in 1919. The famous Horace Mann in- 
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vestigation of 1845 is taken as the basis of the 
comparison. After revising the tests given in 
Boston in accordance with the educational outlook 
of the authors they applied them to some 40,000 
eighth grade public school children in 1919. The 
book presents ideal documentary evidence of the 
insurmountable difficulties in reducing education 
to a science. The conditions of this comparison 
are utterly unscientific because the factors which 
enter into the result are beyond control and even 
beyond definition. The conclusions drawn from 
an inexact experiment are further compromised 
by the introduction of subjective interpretation. 
For instance, the authors find equal satisfaction 
in the evidence that modern children excelled in 
history and did not excel in arithmetic on the 
ground that the history test was important and 
the other was not. The total result is to give the 
authors confidence that the modern school is 
much more effective than formerly although they 
take no account of the multiplication of educa- 
tional agents in modern times and their possible 
contribution to the evidence. One chapter is de- 
voted to a comparison of the physical and method- 
ological school equipment of the two periods. 
This may be taken at its face value. Considering 
the enormous differences in such matters the 
wonder grows that the difference in achievement 
of the two periods is so slight as to be negligible. 
We may be convinced that more children are in 
school; that schools are better equipped; better 
supported ; even that they are better schools with 
or without whatever evidence the authors of this 
book have found that children of today know 
more than they did in Boston in the year 1845. 
The whole supposition that a school can be meas- 
ured in terms of instruction is open to challenge. 
The book makes a real contribution to the tools of 
the teacher and student, however, in publishing 
in the appendix several important documents hav- 
ing to do with the history of the American school. 
About half of the book is made up of this valu- 
able material reprinted from sources beyond the 
reach of many college and training -school stu- 
dents. This material includes extracts from the 
Boston School Reports, the Common School 
Journal, and the Tests of 1845. 
H. G. Townsenp. 
Smith College. 
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Constructive Conscious Controt oF THE INDIVIDUAL, 
By F. Matthias Alexander. New York: E. P, Dutton 
& Co., 1923, xxxiii, 317 pp. $3.00 

Tue Story or Man’s Minv. By George Humphrey. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., 1923, 302 pp. $3.00. 


The first of these two books may properly be 
placed somewhere between popular “applied psy- 
chology” on the one hand and seriously scientific 
psychology on the other, with a tendency toward 
the latter. It is psychology of a sort with little 
other than a philosophic background and contin- 
uous reference to an earlier volume by the same 
author, Man’s Supreme Inheritance. Indeed it is 
the avowed intention of the author in the present 
volume to supply a method—a “means-whereby” 
—for the realization of the ideal of conscious 
personal control proposed in his earlier volume. 
Mr. Alexander’s thesis is that man’s instinctive 
equipment, consisting in this case of not only 
native and universal reaction patterns but also 
automatized habits, is inadequate to the rapidity 
and complexity of modern change. Conscious 
control, he says, is the way out, and he proposes 
that it may be gained by suggested exercises cal- 
culaced to improve what he calls “sensory appre- 
ciation,” and that it “must be brought about in 
every case by the reliance.of the individual not 
upon subconscious but upon conscious, reasoning 
guidance and control.” The style of the author 
is not too difficult but is not attractive enough 
to recommend the book to the average reader. 
The lack of an index would, perhaps, have been 
more serious were there more in the book that 
were indexable. Professor John Dewey con- 
tributes an introduction which adds nothing but 
his approval to the value of the book. 

The second of this pair of psychological at- 
tacks upon the social problems before us is wholly 
different. Humphrey has attempted to do for 
psychology what James Harvey Robinson pleads 
for in his Humanizing of Knowledge. Whether 
any of this so-called “humanization” is or will be 
seriously effective remains to be seen, and how far 
it can be done is even more problematical, but 
Humphrey has produced an unbelievably simple 
account of psychological phenomena, and that in 
the face of a considerable lack of unity in the 
psychological world. Avoiding technical terms to 
a remarkable degree he has presented a series of 
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interesting chapters in which he successively 
traces the larger aspects of mental evolution, the 
nervous system, the senses, attention, memory, 
reasoning, instincts, emotion, mental measurement, 
rest and mental abnormalities. These chapters 
are each interestingly titled and within each chap- 
ter there are sections that are titled or super- 
scribed most alluringly. For instance the chapter 
on memory is headed “How the Past is Born 
Again in the Present” and one of the sections of 
this chapter has over it the caption “Habit, Every- 
body’s Private Secretary.” The unsuspecting or 
innocent reader is thus enticed, but the actual 
presentation is not disappointing. The author has 
definitely chosen to sacrifice the exactitude of 
technical language, but he has also chosen to avoid 
the labored type of writing that usually results 
when exactitude is sought without technical lan- 
guage. The result is the apparently frankly per- 
mitted continuance of much of popular concep- 
tion of mind. This may not recommend the book 
to technical psychologists but it must be said that 
it compares favorably with other attempts to 
bring modern knowledge to the man-on-the-street. 
In several places its treatment of topics is weak, 
notably that of telepathy, which is very important 
in a volume produced for this purpose. Again 
we miss the index, this time with real regret, but 
partial if not complete atonement is made for this 
lack in the appendix which refers the seeker after 
more light to the new Psychological Corporation 
and to thirty-seven annotated titles. It is too bad 
that more of these titles are not those of books as 
readable for Dr. Humphrey’s clientele as his own. 
The book work is reasonably good, print is large 
and easily read. 
Grorce ALLEN Coe. 
Drake University. 
* * * 


MeasuriInG INTELLIGENCE. By H. C. Hines. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co, (Cambridge, Riverside Educa- 
tional Monographs), 1923, 146 pp. 


In this readable little book Dr. Hines offers a 
condensed statement of the significance of the 
testing movement to democratic education, includ- 
ing an airy discussion of the theoretical concepts 
fundamental to mental measurement. Brief space 
is given to a description of testing instruments, a 
summary of what is admirably presented in an 
earlier work of the writer (A Guide to Educa- 


tional Measurement, Houghton-Mifflin, 1923). 
The general aim of education is presented as the 
training of the individual to become more intelli- 
gent, to which end, Hines holds, the testing move- 
ment has made its foremost contribution, through 
stimulating people to think about intelligence and 
how it may be trained, thereby raising the general 
level of American intelligence. 

General intelligence is defined as the capacity 
of an individual to adapt himself to a new situ- 
ation, as inherited capacity molded by the envir- 
onment, native ability plus training, and the same 
thing as “brightness.” General intelligence is re- 
garded as a combination of numerous special 
abilities, native and acquired. Intelligence tests 
only test general intelligence insofar as these spe- 
cial abilities making up general intelligence are 
tested. Intelligence has never been measured in 
entirety. Special abilities not tested are innum- 
erable. If they are not all tested, general intel- 
ligence has not been tested. Furthermore, intelli- 
gence tests as they now exist are combinations of 
school tests. From them little can be learned of 
mental inheritance and the measurement of in- 
herited capacity is only assumed on the basis of 
the trained abilities tested. 

The writer of Intelligence Measurement has 
taken a healthy point of view in depriving the 
tests of their mystic authority. His words of 
wisdom will not be without their popular appeal. 
That it is necessary today to return to the con- 
clusion of J. McKeen Cattell, stated some twenty 
years ago, is not without its warning to those who 
consider mental testing as something more than 
physical measurement, an observation of stimulus 
and response. 

But Dr. Hines has not accepted full responsi- 
bility for his just contentions. It would seem that 
he has not entirely the strength of his convic- 
tions, or that he has an odd weakness for the in- 
dividual test, to which he endeavors to give some 
supernatural power at the expense of the group 
test. He says: “Even if we allow that individual 
examinations test native intelligence only, it must 
be admitted that the group examinations test, in 
the absolute, nothing more than home training 
and school training.” (p. 57.) Granting his con- 
tention that more of the special abilities are tested 
by the individual examination, but calling to his 
attention the fact that in the use of the individual 
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scale a small section only is applied in testing a 
particular individual (thus limiting the number of 
abilities tested), the evidence is indisputable that 
the group tests test what the individual tests test, 
—and nothing more, nothing nearer native 
capacity ! 
Doucias FRYER. 
University of Utah. 


* * * 


Topacco AND Menta Erricrency. By M. V. O’Shea. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1923, xx, 258 


pp. $2.50. 


In the year 1918 a considerable group of emi- 
nent scientists, of whom the majority were phy- 
sicians, organized the committee to study the to- 
bacco problem. The purpose of the committee 
was to collect and publish scientific data regarding 
tobacco and its effects, particularly physiological 
and economic. This is the first of a series of 
volumes to be issued in the name of the committee. 

Professor O’Shea has assembled a vast amount 
of data derived from observation, introspection 
and biography, from school and college records 
and from the psychological laboratory. His book 
opens with an interesting statement of the habits 
of prominent persons of the past respecting the 
use of tobacco. Then follow some seventy more 
or less detailed statements by distinguished men 
and women from many walks of life, regarding 
the effect which they believe the use of tobacco 
has had upon their success. Seventeen separate 
attempts by schoolmen to obtain statistical data 
bearing upon the questions of the relation be- 
tween tobacco and the intellectual work of pupils 
are next given with extreme brevity. The reader 
then comes to the original part-of the work. 

In response to an inquiry made by Professor 
O’Shea regarding the opinions of high school 
principals, returns which bore evidence of care- 
ful, unprejudiced and impartial inquiry were re- 
ceived from 206 schools regarding 1,434 boys. 
These reports show that the average smoker was 
distinctly below the median in all of the schools, 
with respect to both deportment and scholarship. 
Sixty-eight per cent declined in scholarship and 
61.9 per cent declined in deportment after they 
began smoking. Similar testimony was found in 
detailed reports of principals regarding individual 
boys. 
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A further investigation gave scientifically ac- 
ceptable reports regarding over 2,000 boys in 
high schools of twelve cities scattered over the 
country. Subsequent statistical calculations yielded 
a correlation between smoking and scholarship of 
—51. 

The most novel part of the study consisted of 
carefully controlled tests, made in the psycholog- 
ical laboratories of the University of Wisconsin 
under the direction of Dr. Clark L. Hull. 
Eighteen students, half smokers and half non- 
smokers, were given tests lasting about three 
hours per day for 18 consecutive days. A clever 
device was used to enable the experimenter to 
detect the influence of tobacco as a drug, uncom- 
plicated by factors of interest, suggestion, pre- 
judice or deprivation, factors which might affect 
the non-smoker unfavorably when he smoked, 
the smoker unfavorably when he did not smoke. 
This device was a pipe, fitted with a tiny electric 
coil, which furnished hot air in its bowl. On eight 
of the eighteen days the subject, who was always 
blindfolded while smoking, puffed at this pipe. 
The experimenter, who stood by, completed the 
illusion by diffusing through the air smoke from 
a pipe which he had been seen preparing before 
the subject was blindfolded. This device com- 
pletely deceived every one of the eighteen sub- 
jects. It made possible a series of tests on the 
basis of which comparison could be made of 
performance with and without tobacco. The net 
effect of tobacco upon all subjects in respect to 
the functions examined was as follows, stated in 
the form of the percentage of loss or gain: rate 
of pulse beat, +- 6.099; rapidity of tapping, —.35; 
muscular fatigue, + 5.76; steadiness of motor 
control, —42.12; rapidity of cancellation, —1.02; 
accuracy in cancellation, —7.09; memory span, 
—5.07 ; rapidity of addition, + 1.04; accuracy in 
addition, —5.55; reading reaction time, +.38; 
facility in learning, —4.42; learning reaction 
time, + 2.31. 

The following are some of the more significant 
conclusions drawn by Professor O’Shea from the 
data at his disposal : 

In the case of mature persons .. . it is impos- 
sible to say what the effect of smoking a pipe of tobacco 
would be upon the mental processes of any individual at 
any given time. . . . However, it can be said that, tak- 
ing a large number of individuals, tobacco will slow 
down and disturb the intellectual processes of the maj- 
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ority of them. . Tobacco as a drug might in a 
particular individual retard and disturb the reasoning 
process, which may be regarded as an aggressive, dy- 
namic, effortful function, while at the same time it 
might encourage meditation or reflection, which should 
be regarded more as a watchful-waiting process. i 
Viewing creative activity in the large, it may be said 
that we simply do not know whether tobacco is an aid 
or is a hindrance, or whether it is neutral. . . . So 
far as reliance can be placed on the testimony of men 
and women, tobacco exerts a slightly detrimental effect 
upon certain general attitudes, feelings or conditions 
affecting mental efficiency. It cannot be said that this 
would be true in any individual case; but given a large 
number of cases, the tendency would be in this direction. 
It would not be marked. 

In the case of immature persons when a pupil 
begins the use of tobacco the chances are that his in- 
tellectual work will decline in comparison with a boy 
who abstains from tobacco. . The probabilities 
are that in the case of high-school boys there is a direct 
effect of tobacco which slows down intellectual pro- 
cesses. But granting that the drug effect is negligible, 
if tobacco induces habits of intellectual relaxation or 
lassitude, the outcome will be just as disastrous to effi- 
ciency in school tasks as if directly impeded mental 
work, | . . So far as intelligence tests can reveal 
native intellectual ability, smokers are at least as well 
endowed as non-smokers. Further, the testimonials of 
principals and high-school teachers warrant the con- 
clusion that smokers among high-school pupils were not, 
as a rule, inferior in scholarship before they began 
smoking. All the evidence indicates that tobacco exerts 
a retarding and disturbing influence upon the intellectual 
processes of high-school pupils. 


This study, which is easily the most thorough 
which has yet appeared on the subject, is charac- 
terized by an impartiality and judiciousness in the 
collection and appraisal of evidence rarely found 
in literature on tobacco. Professor O’Shea’s 
methods mark a distinct advance in the study of 
this difficult subject. His conclusions, although in 
some cases based on rather slender data, deserve 
respectful attention. 

EpwIn L, CLarKE. 

University of Minnesota. 


* * * 


SoctaL Psycnotocy. By Robert H. Gault. New York: 
Henry Holt Co., 1923, vi, 336 pp. $2.00. 


There is now pretty general agreement that 
social psychology is to form the nexus between 
experimental psychology and the social sciences. 
Since Professor McDougall’s well-known treatise, 
first published in 1908, there have been innumer- 


able articles and a number of books purporting to 
deal with this borderline topic. Evea yet, how- 
ever, there is no uniformity as to the subject 
matter of the field. The psychologists incline, on 
the whole, to stick to a description of the social 
instincts and the social ideas built up by associa- 
tion of people in groups, whereas the sociologists 
run all the way from systematic standpoints based 
on psychological interpretation, as with Giddings, 
Small and Ellwood, through Ross who leans to- 
ward the continental “collective psychology,” to 
W. I. Thomas, Williams, Park and Faris who 
emphasize the importance of dispositions, wishes 
and specific acquired attitudes. 

Professor Gault has given us here a book from 
the former angle yet well illustrated from socio- 
logical materials. His approach is indicated as 
follows : 

The social psychologist looks into the psychic nature 
of individuals for the root of all social phenomena. . . . 
By psychic nature we mean to suggest not only the con- 
scious aspect of human life but also the unconscious 
instinct and complexes that form the background of 
human personality. ... This nature is conceived... 
as accounting for the existence of the (social) organiza- 
tion itself (pp. 8-9). 

Certain uniformities of conditions, climatic, 
hereditary and environmental produce the core of 
social living, namely, the “sense of social unity,” 
or sense “of belonging together.” This “sense” 
exists in the individual consciousness only. The 
author dismisses any notion of group mind as 
unnecessary and misleading. More specifically 
the sense of social unity is developed “out of 
one’s right or wrong interpretation of many signs 
as indicating that all are thinking or feeling alike” 
and secondly, “out of behavior of others that is 
recognized or foreseen as a more or less inevitable 
sequence of one’s action and vice versa” (p. 10). 
One’s imagery of other persons’ reactions to one’s 
own behavior is very important. This imagery 
is accompanied by emotional and affective toning 
which dominates the particular reaction or tend- 
ency to reaction at the moment. One should not 
assume, however, that this feeling or sense of 
unity is completely conscious at all times. Much 
of it is rather habitual or non-conscious. 

So too, the motive to action is larger than the 
conscious purpose. For Professor Gault it in- 
cludes not so much specific instincts arranged in 
logical fashion as with McDougall, but rather 
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habits and complexes built up from motor actions, 
feelings and certain drives or impulses. The 
author does not deny the importance of innate 
factors, but these are so greatly overlaid with 
acquired features as to lose much of their identity. 

Two chapters are devoted to the importance of 
individual and racial differences in social life. 
The mentally inferior constitute a decidedly seri- 
ous social problem, yet the writer does not accept 
uncritically the recent findings of army psycho- 
logists and others on racial differences. He does 
not believe we have at hand adequate means 1or 
testing the real innate capacities of the colored 
races. Up to the present, crude methods, plus 
very much of prejudice, have prevented the de- 
sirable experimental accuracy in these matters. 
Professor Gault, nevertheless, is aware through- 
out of the importance of individual differences for 
social control, a matter so frequently ignored by 
many sociologists. 

The treatment of suggestion and crowd psy- 
chology is well done. Suggestion is a perfectly 
normal feature of all our lives. Its abuse arises 
from the particular situation in which it is ap- 
plied. It has a legitimate function in building 
up the larger “social unities,” although it is fre- 
quently twisted and aborted by prejudice, ignor- 
ance and sheer lack of mental ability. Sugges- 
tion plays an important part in the formation 
of the crowd, whether of the direct type—mobs 
and fortuitous gatherings—or the more formal 
audiences and parliamentary assemblages. The 
run of attention of any particular crowd is largely 
in the hands of the leader who serves a focal point 
of action. In the more direct and primitive forms 
of crowds there is frequently an appeal to much 
that is unethical and brutal in nature, while in the 
higher order of crowds, rules and social rituals 
control the suggestive manoeuvres of the leader. 

The material on convention, custom and morale 
adds little to what is already at hand in the dis- 
cussions of convention in Ross or is found in the 
analysis of Veblen of fashion and fad among the 
leisure classes. 

While touching upon social progress, which he 
nowhere defines, the author does not discuss the 
rise of the idea of progress nor show its effects 
on habits and customs. Instead there is a thor- 
ough acceptance of the thesis that progress is 
inevitable. “The upward push is the great cen- 
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tral fact in life . . . the élan vital, as the 
French describe the upward urge of human na- 
ture, is the fundamental thing” (p. 203). “Moti- 
vation” of the correct sort will enable us, along 
with our increased knowledge of the universe and 
of man, to overcome the “unaccustomed complex- 
ities” of current living. 

It is assumed, when viewing the whole matter 
in the broadest perspective, that our present direc- 
tion of progress is the root which will bear fruit 
in an ultimately higher culture. If correct in his 
theory that progress is really measured by “an 
inner alteration of personality,” one better bal- 
anced in toto, does it follow that the present in- 
dustrial-commercial age makes for this higher 
human development than any other? Is there not 
a good deal of evidence that the dominant eco- 
nomic order tends toward the disintegration of 
human personality? At least, is it not prevent- 
ing, in many directions, the arrival at the higher 
forms of integrated self expression? 

We need a psychological and sociological analy- 
sis of the whole notion of “social progress” as we 
find it in the prevalent mental set of the western 
mind today. We need, further, a clear differen- 
tiation between the mere accumulation of mech- 
anisms which aid rapid communication and in- 
creased specialization of manufacture and those 
more subtle changes in life which make for wider 
individuality based upon free play to creative 
thinking. 

KimBaLt YounG. 

University of Oregon. 


x * * 


Tue Ficutinc Instinct. By Pierre Bovet. Translated 
by J. Y. T. Grieg. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Co., 1923, 252 pp. 


The author of this book, the French edition of 
which appeared about seven years ago, secured 
some five hundred schoolboy compositions on the 
subject, “When children fight, why do they fight? 
Tell the story of a fight you have seen,” and these 
furnish him the material for his study. 

He considers the single combat as primitive 
while the army battle is artificial and developed. 
In the single combat there are five well marked 
stages, all of which are usually present. These 
are first, verbal provocation ; second, first assaults, 
characterized by throwing stones, striking, and 
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(among French children) kicking; third, the 
scuffle; fourth, appearance of anger which causes 
more violent fighting, maybe even biting and 
scratching; and fifth, a respite, followed by re- 
newed conflict or its abandonment. These stages 
are very significant because they, “follow on in 
exactly the reverse order to that in which they 
appear in the individual.” Hence the fight is a 
well marked form of regression or the reversal 
of ontogenesis. 

The fight quite frequently arises spontaneously 
from some accident or mistaken expression, and 
it is useless to try to classify conflicts into offen- 
sive and defensive. Contest of hostility are rare 
and the feelings of hostility are much more often 
the effects of a quarrel than the cause. Revenge 
and envy are, however, very frequently the cause 
of conflicts, and a contest for possession is ex- 
tremely common, And quite often boys fight in 
play or fight just “to see which is stronger.” 

The conclusion is drawn that play and fighting 
are instincts and are always a training for the 
future. But so many contests are for the posses- 
sion of females that we should not be surprised 
to find the closest of relationships between the 
fighting instinct and the sex instinct. And 
throughout the book this close relationship is 
mentioned and demonstrated time and again. 
Teasing is for the purpose of bringing on a con- 
flict, and its function is to assist natural selection 
by bringing to light the strength and weakness of 
different individuals, Cruelty also is a factor in 
the selection of the fittest. “If the fight is to 
serve the race, it is important that neither the 
actors—nor the females before whom they fight— 
should be in any way accessible to pity. . . . 
They should be cruel.” 

The second part of the book begins with an 
emphasis on the transitory and plastic nature of 
the instincts and an exposition of how this plas- 
ticity has allowed of great variation in the instinct 
under discussion. The author accepts Freud’s 
theory of repression and sublimation but in- 
sists that the fighting instinct may be sublim- 
ated in the same manner as that of sex. Quite 
evidently the fighting instinct in the child is 
thwarted on every hand, by teachers, parents, 
police, and various social forces. On some indi- 
viduals this pressure of society is without effect 
and the instinct simply continues unchanged. In 


such a case the child will grow to be an unadapted 
man, usually a criminal. But for many the dic- 
tates of society will keep the instinct within 
bounds or canalize it, and it will be given expres- 
sion in boxing, wrestling, and other games. Or, 
as a third possibility, it may not only be canalized 
but also complicated with other forces and seek» 
expression in love of leadership or analagous 
forms. 

Apparently as different expressions of canal- 
ization, the fighting instinct takes various forms, 
namely deflection, objectification, subjectification, 
and Platonization. In deflection, the individual 
fights at tasks which he wishes to perform, sub- 
stitutes competition for actual conflict, or com- 
petes with and attempts to overcome himself. 
Objectification is quite different; “Instead of 
plunging into the fray in person, a man may 
watch it from the outside.” One very common 
form of this is the liking many peopie have for 
writing or reading battle stories or adventure 
books. When the fight is directed wholly against 
oneself and causes humility, submission, or self- 
abasement, it may be called subjectification. And 
finally the instinct may become—like love—Plat- 
onized, wherein all physical effort is lost and 
mental forces become exclusive. The best ex- 
ample of this is chess. And finally a height may 
be attained at which the opponent ceases to be a 
concrete person and the fight is carried on for a 
great impersonal ideal. 

Naturally the fighting instinct will be met with 
in the ordinary activities of life. In religion it 
varies all the way from the worship of brute 
force to the exalted forms in which it becomes a 
struggle for the highest ideals. The parallels be- 
tween the church and the army are very close and 
numerous. In the vocations the situation is espe- 
cially complex. In unusual cases one may choose 
a vocation which will express opposition to his 
father or some one else, or he may choose a voca- 
tion which is particularly difficult for him as 
pointed out by Adler. “If we ask, “To what does 
the fighting instinct lead?’ the answer must be, 
‘To everything’.” 

Most political states have not evolved to the 
point attained by individuals, but at least they no 
longer fight purely by instinct, but rather for eco- 
nomic motives. Regression is common in indi- 
viduals but war can not be considered as a re- 
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gression in a state, since there is psychologically 
no difference between a war and a condition of 
elaborate preparation for war. 

The last part of the book, which deals with 
problems of education, is not so rich and full as 
one might expect, despite the fact that the avowed 
purpose of the book is primarily pedagogical. 
After long discussion the author arrives at the 
conclusion that military education is dangerous 
but not necessarily undesirable. “The environ- 
ment in which military education is given deter- 
mines its moral and human significance much 
more than the education itself.” As the most 
practical and desirable educational influence, he 
accepts the Boy Scout movement and praises it 
very highly. He says that the instinct can not be 
starved but must be lifted to a higher level. He 
expects much of religious training and religious 
experiences and, to the reviewer’s amazement, he 
considers one of the practical methods of attain- 
ing peace to be the teaching of voluntary seeking 

after poverty. 

_ This book will probably be criticized for its 
rather too free acceptance of theories which are 
discarded or at least under serious question. 
Also, most of the positions taken are quite com- 
mon now, but they were relatively new when the 
first French edition was published. Its chief 
value lies in the fact that a number of hitherto 
disconnected postulates have been collected and 
organized into a definite system. 

RayMoND BELLAMY. 


Florida State College for Women. 


* * * 


Tue Deportation Cases or 1919-1920. By C. M. Pan- 
unzio. New York: Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, 1921, 104 pp. $1.00. 

Tue Deportation Devirrum or 1920. By Louis F. Post. 
Chicago: C. H. Kerr and Co., 1923, 350 pp. $2.00. 
The psychological state of America during the 

war and post-war periods need not be here re- 

viewed. That pathological condition has already 
been clearly described by Chaffee, Barnes, Sin- 
clair, Turner, Pound and the compilers of the 

Inter-Church World Movement’s Report on the 

Steel Strike. Suffice it to say that the United 

States suffered from war hysteria more violently 

and for a longer ‘period than did any of the na- 

tions more vitally interested in the war. When 


every other civilized nation had released its 
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political prisoners, America was just perfecting 
her organization to combat and deport her radical 
critics. And in this orgy of perverted patriotism 
the president and members of his cabinet played 
a discreditable role. Instead of upholding the 
constitution and leading the nation back to peace 
and sanity Attorney-General Palmer, prime insti- 
gator of this anti-red crusade, propagated, fos- 
tered and inflamed the war psychosis. Instead 
of the impeachment which he richly merited, Mr. 
Palmer became’ a leading contender for a presi- 
dential nomination. 

The books of Mr. Panunzio and Mr. Post shed 
some new light on this period of monstrous de- 
lirium. Separately or together they present ir- 
refragable evidence of the criminal culpability of 
Mr. Palmer, William J. Burns, and the organ- 
ized thugs of the Intelligence Service. Mr. Post, 
during the spring of 1920 was, as Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor, in charge of all deportation 
cases. Being an old-fashioned American and be- 
ing accustomed to take the constitution seriously, 
Mr. Post found his work obnoxious and humili- 
ating. Mr. Panunzio has compiled a definitive 
and brief statement of facts as culled from his 
analysis of the documents in two hundred de- 
portation cases. He is entirely unemotional, 
glorying in statistics, and yet possessing an acute 
and sensitized social conscience. 

The situation as portrayed by these two auth- 
ors is, in brief, as follows. Attorney-General 
Palmer, being in 1919 and 1920 a candidate for 
the presidency, and being nervously upset by a 
bomb explosion near his residence, decided that 
the United States was on the verge of a social 
revolution. The capitalistic elements of America 
(especially the steel trust and the timber interests 
of the northwest) being anxious to deflate labor-— 
to deprive the workers of their war gains— 
seized with avidity this idea of a radical plot. 
Labor spies, private detectives, agents provoca- 
teur, and operatives of the Department of Jus- 
tice united to discover, foment, or manufacture 
evidence which could be used to promote the ob- 
jects of their employers—the cowing of the work- 
ing class, the democratic nomination of A. Mitch- 
ell Palmer, apostle of law and order. 

“Anarchist” was the term applied to all radical 
workers, It was selected because a belief in 
anarchism by an alien was a deportable offence; 
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further it was a term not understood by the herd, 
and not defined by law. In 1903 for the first 
time alien anarchists were made subject to de- 
portation. There are, of course, two major 
groups among the anarchists—the violent revolu- 
tionaries, and the passive resistants. Under the 
act of 1903 it would appear that only the former 
were sttbject to expulsion. But there was no 
doubt about the intention of the alien exclusion 
law of 1917—it included all anarchists. The law 
of 1918 was even more violent, including among 
the deportable all members of anarchistic socie- 
ties, regardless of personal belief. 

There were four societies which particularly 
aroused the interest of Mr. Palmer and his 
friends. These were the I. W. W., the Unions 
of Russian Workers, the Communist Party of 
America, and the Communist Labor Party. Mr. 
Wilson, Secretary of Labor, scrupulously and 
properly refused to sign deportation orders for 
members of the I. W. W. or the Communist Labor 
Party. The first were syndicalists, not anarchists, 
and the latter were socialists. That distinction 
meant nothing to Mr. Palmer, but Secretary Wil- 
son was a conscientious and enlightened official. 

Mr. Post was hampered in his conduct of de- 
portation proceedings by the insistence of the 
Department of Justice that warrants be issued “in 
wholesale,” on the most meagre “proof of prob- 
able cause.”” He was also hindered by the Bureau 
of Immigration, which under Commissioner Cam- 
inetti adopted the attitude and methods of the 
Department of Justice. Eventually the bureau 
was deprived of any share in the decision of 
cases. The action of Mr. Post in releasing a 
number of suspects who had been recommended 
for expulsion by the bureau, led to an attempt to 
impeach him. This patriotic effort failed, as Mr. 
Post was obviously carrying out the letter of the 
law—if not its barbarous spirit. 

The whole process of deportation is an admin- 
istrative matter, under the Department of Labor. 
So long as there is the least evidence against the 
accused the courts can not intervene. Habeas 
corpus does not apply. The fact that the evidence 
is perjured or overwhelmingly refuted makes no 
difference as regards the impotence of the courts. 
This executive control over personal liberties is 
contrary to American principles and both authors 
advise its abolition. 


The “Red raids” took place experimentally on 
the 7th of November, 1919; heroically, and to the 
accompaniment of a lurid press campaign on 
January 2, 1920. In the first raid only a few 
hundred members of the unions of Russian 
workers were arrested, and of these two hundred 
and forty-nine were deported on the “Soviet 
Ark” in December. The January raids were on a 
much wider scale, taking place simultaneously in 
a hundred cities from Maine to California. These 
raids were directed against the two communist 
parties, though all members of the communist 
labor party were later released by order of Sec- 
retary Wilson. 

These raids were carried out with an almost 


complete disregard of constitutional guarantees or 
of personal consideration. Collecting from Pan- 
unzio and Post together there is unimpeachable 
evidence of the following major violations of the 
law: 

1. Hundreds of arrests were made without warrants, 
or with warrants improperly sworn out. Night schools, 
public meetings, restaurants were raided and all on the 
premises indiscriminately arrested. 

2. The use of third-degree methods to an unwar- 
ranted extreme. 

3. Misappropriation of congressional funds, 

4. Aliens held incommunicado for indefinite periods. 
Frequently held in prison while agents attempted to 
build up cases. 

5. Excessive bail—a direct violation of the 8th amend- 
ment. 

6. Mail censorship at deportation points. 

7. Constant and extensive perjury on the part of the 
totally unfit agents appointed by the Department of 
Justice. 


In view of the international disrepute thrown 
upon American justice as a result of these raids, 
it would seem essential that the existing laws 
should be radically modified. This is apparent 
to both authors. Elementary common-sense de- 
mands the definition of the term “Anarchist” and 
the exclusion of philosophical and passive adher- 
ents to that doctrine from the list of deportable 
persons. Deportations should no longer be sub- 
ject to administrative process ; a deportations court 
governed by the restrictions which limit the crim- 
inal code, should supersede the Department of 
Labor in this respect. Mere membership in an 
organization should not be enough to cause de- 
portation. Many of the aliens taken in the raids 
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of 1920 had no understanding of the principles 
advocated by the society to which they belonged. 
Without exception they could see no justice in a 
system which deported aliens for joining a society 
to which their citizen friends could belong with 
impunity. Labor spies and agents provocateur 
should be abolished by making them subject to the 
same penalties as those whom they instigate or 
mislead. 

Finally there is the general recommendation 
that the office of Attorney-General be given to a 
man of reputable standing ; a lawyer with a knowl- 
edge of the constitutional guarantees ; an Ameri- 
can passionately attached to the principle of per- 
sonal liberty. Until the disgraces of the Palmer 
and Daugherty administrations are completely 
removed the Statue of Liberty should be approp- 
riately buried under the offices of the Department 
of Justice. 

Being confined to an examination of only two 
hundred cases, Mr. Panunzio has not a very wide 
basis for his conclusions. With this restriction, 
however, his book is scientifically executed, and 
it is obviously the work of a careful, painstaking 
scholar. Its arrangement makes it particularly 
convenient for hasty reference. It is a pity that 
it has not been done on a larger scale. 

Mr. Post’s book partakes, of necessity, of the 
nature of a defense of the author’s actions as 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. In that, as in all 
other respects, he is eminently successful. Given 
the existing laws, and his oath of office, Mr. 
Post’s actions could not have been more commend- 
able. The value of the book arises from the 
author’s vital connection with the whole subject 
matter, and his uncompromising interpretation of 
constitutional liberties. There can be no appeal 
from the decision of this book. 

Hues L, KEENLEYSIDE. 

Syracuse University. 

x * * 


Some NEWSPAPERS AND NEWSPAPERMEN. By Oswald 
Garrison Villard. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1923, 345 pp. $3.00. 

Few names are better known in contemporary 
American journalism than that of Mr. Villard. 
For long the editor of the New York Evening 
Post, he left the field of the daily press in 1918 
to develop The Nation into an outstanding journal 
of liberal thought. The grandson of one of the 
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most famous of American editors, the son of a 
western railroad pioneer and newspaper owner, 
Mr. Villard, by tradition and training, is emi- 
nently fitted to survey the journalistic world and 
give us his reflections. 

It is essentially a study of personalities in the 
newspaper field—“Mr. Ochs and His Times,” 
“Frank A. Munsey, Dealer in Dailies,” “Fremont 
Older, a Pacific Coast Crusader,” “Henry Watter- 
son and His Courier-Journal,” are a few of his 
titles. Three chapters deal with editors of “the 
good old days,’—the Bennetts, father and son, 
E, L. Godkin and his own crusading grandfather, 
William Lloyd Garrison. 

Etched with a fine sense of realities of news- 
paper organization and control, his character- 
izations epitomize in a phrase the essential condi- 
tions of each of his case studies. “The newspa- 
per which dwells alongside the Saturday Evening 
Post (Public Ledger) for all its excellent quali- 
ties and features, is without originality or dis- 
tinction, and without a soul.” “As a teacher of 
race hatred the Times is unsurpassed ; it leaves no 
stone unturned to make clear its belief that there 
are two kinds of American citizens—the privi- 
leged and the disadvantaged—the blacks and the 
whites. What has the Times left undone since 
1917 to spread bitter hatred of great classes of 
our foreign born citizens? . . . What the Times 
should be, perhaps what Mr. Ochs meant it to be, 
is an American Manchester Guardian. No, it is 
the London Morning Post with which the Times 
must be contrasted.” “A glorified organ of Main 
Street—thus one is tempted to describe the Kan- 
sas City Star, perhaps the most influential daily 
to be found west of Chicago.” “Were it some- 
one else than Mr. Hearst, Mr. Brisbane’s easily 
moralizing pen would find in the moral failure of 
his employer a wealth of material for ‘sermon- 
ettes’ to present to the Hearst millions of readers.” 

It is this ability to phrase tersely and to diag- 
nose remorselessly the merits and the failings of 
the newspapers and their owners that engages 
and holds the reader’s interest from the first page 
to the last. It is a brilliant study of the personal 
equation in journalism. Speaking of one paper 
(the Washington Star) Mr. Villard says, “It 
does not play any significant role in the eyes of 
the newspaper world, for it has no intellectual 
entity, no force, no brilliant editorial personality 
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behind it . . . no thought of real leadership.” 
It is this measuring rod which applies to every 
paper; by the individual force and character of 
editor and owner he judges the value and signifi- 
cance of the paper as a social force. For it is 
primarily from this viewpoint that Mr. Villard 
is interested in newspapers. As an organ of 
opinion, the moulder of common thought, the 
channel of expression for social aspirations, the 
press is becoming yearly more important. Its 
management, control, responsibility and respon- 
siveness to public needs become, therefore, the 
true tests of its functioning. 

And Mr. Villard is not optimistic about the 
results of these tests. He finds that the decision 
between leadership of public opinion and sub- 
servience to supposed public tastes in scandal, race 
antipathies, and class hatreds has too often been 
weighted on the side of surrendering to profitable 
but pernicious gusts of popular passion, which 
are, by the press’ pandering to them intensified, 
often even crystallized into action. The commer- 
cialization of the press and the demand for a 
favorable balance sheet require an attention to 
circulation and popularity inconsistent with a 
strict adherence to principle. 

The ratio of lost leaders is high—he cites 
Norman Hapgood as an example. But why do 
not the same strictures apply to the case of Fre- 
mont Older, for long the courageous spokesman 
of reform as editor of the San Francisco Bulletin, 
who has lately gone to Hearst’s Call and Post? 
The acceptance of Hearst employment cannot 
yield a different quantum of independence and 
dignity by a mere separation of three thousand 
miles. 


One suggested remedy for the present increas- 
ingly controlled press has been the establishment 
of codperatively owned papers. Mr. Villard de- 
votes a chapter to the Minneapolis Star—‘“a 
paper with six thousand owners.” Under Thomas 
Van Lear the Star increased circulation at the 
rate of a thousand subscribers a month for 
eighteen consecutive months and despite “stoop- 
ing to all the current fads,” “imitation” of -its 
competitors, and no courage to “indulge in origin- 
ality,” it has made an important and successful 
attempt to maintain a popularly controlled daily 
paper. It would be interesting to have, from the 
point of view of how popular such control really 
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is, more information about Herbert E. Gaston’s 
departure from the editorial chair than Mr. Vil- 
lard vouchsafes. 

It is an altogether interesting book. Entertain- 
ingly written, it provides a valuable estimate of 
editors by an editor; there are many pregnant 
implications of the possibilities of the press as a 
factor of vital social significance precipitated in 
the interstices of Mr. Villard’s own conclusions. 

PHILLIPS BRADLEY. 

Wellesley College. 


AMERICAN SocraL History as Recorpep sy BritisH 
TRAVELLERS. Compiled and Edited by Allan Nevins. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1923, 450 pp. 
$4.00. 


The volume of extracts which Mr. Nevins has 
edited must be regarded as primarily for the gen- 
eral rezder rather than for the student. For the 
former it wii afford several hours of pleasant 
reading upon the always fascinating theme of our 
national traits. The selection is of such variety 
and has fallen upon passages of such lively in- 
trinsic interest that it will be a dull reader who 
will be bored. And for profit there is a succession 
of snapshots of American life which suggests 
some changes which have, and some which have 
not, come over it in a century and a half of na- 
tional existence. Moreover Mr. Nevin’s compil- 
ation will bring within reach of many readers 
their first chance to sample the quality of com- 
mentators upon American life whes: works have 
been long out of print. 

It is for the general reader too that Mr. Nevins 
reviews the mass of writings of British travellers 
upon America to ascertain their prevailing atti- 
tude toward American manners and institutions. 
And he has no trouble in showing that very few 
observers have shared the tone of critical con- 
descension which characterized Mrs. Trollope’s 
“Domestic Manners of the Americans.” Mr. 
Nevins feels that one of the four periods into 
which he divides the travel literature, the period 
from 1825 to 1845, may be called a period of 
“Tory condescension.” The American experi- 
ment was under critical observation from abroad. 
Its proven success could not fail to have import- 
ant reactions upon the institutions of Europe. 
Yet Mrs. Trollope apart, criticism rather than in- 
discriminate abuse was the dominant quality of 
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writings in this period, by which the opinions of 
British travellers of all periods are frequently 
judged. The social observations of Captain Basil 
Hall, “were on the whole honest, considerate, and 
above all, sagacious.” Miss Martineau’s “Society 
in America” “was a thorough analysis, and yet 
emphatically favorable.” While as for Dickens’ 
“American Notes” the criticisms which he chiefly 
emphasized and which most hurt American feel- 
ings, slavery, copyright and the penal system 
“have been justified by time.” 

The student of American social history and 
national traits will none the less find it necessary 
to turn to the original writers from whom Mr. 
Nevins has made his selections. The editor 
makes no pretence to an analysis of our culture 
traits, or to select passages which will facilitate 
an analysis of the growth of any specific ones. 
Neither Mr. Nevins nor his British travelers 
seem to have been struck by the rapid industrial- 
ization of the United States since the Civil War. 
James Bryce alone throws off the traveler and 
dons the scientist sufficiently to become aware of 
resemblances as well as unlikenesses to British 
life. 

Yet for the student Mr. Nevins provides an 
exhaustive bibliography of the literature of Brit- 
ish travel in America. It is a defect of an other- 
wise admirable compilation that no reference is 
made from cover to cover to Sir Charles Dilke’s 
“Greater Britain” (1868). 

LeLanp H. Jenks. 
Amherst College. 


Woman, A Vinpication. By A. M. Ludovici. New 

York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1923, 331 pp. $3.00. 

The early part of this book constitutes an ex- 
cellent bit of propaganda for motherhood, the 
writer having had the intelligence to base his 
appeal on the pleasantness of maternity, rather 
than on social duty. Like all books of its sort it 
is based on personal experience and observation 
generalized into supposedly universal truths, but 
by its very attempt to appear scientific it loses 
some of the interest pertaining to the more exag- 
gerated of its predecessors, such as Weininger’s 
Sex and Character. 

Ludovici’s thesis is fairly simple. Women are 
divided into two types, the positive and the nega- 
tive, the yea-saying to life and the nay-saying. 








Men also are divided into the same way, but the 
percentage of yea-saying men, due to the devital- 
izing effect of Puritanism, has sunk far below 
that of women. The sex expression of woman is 
not consummated in a few moments, as for man, 
but is a cycle of many months, from conception, 
period of pregnancy, child-birth, to point of 
weaning, and all, for the positive woman, is com- 
pletely pleasurable. Parturition is natural and 
therefore pleasant. Woman is actually a part of 
the life-stream while man only occasionally 
touches it. To permit women to participate in 
the activities of men is to pervert their purpose 
and to deny the vital impulse in them, which 
drives them constantly through all disguises to 
seek fertilization. The two million surplus 
women in England constitute a grave danger, be- 
cause of their money and influence, and steps 
should be taken to incarcerate them in some insti- 
tution, similar to a convent, in which the thwart- 
ing of their vital impulse would not be allowed to 
harm society. Women’s virtues and vices all 
spring from the vital urge and no attempt must 
be made to tamper with or improve them, lest this 
vital urge be rendered less vital. While it will 
never be possible to rear female geniuses equal 
to male geniuses a modest program of masculin- 
ization is not impossible. But—make wo.nan 
honest, upright, straightforward, scrupulous, etc., 
and “you will have undermined the very instincts 
that nature has implanted in her to secure the 
survival of the species.” The only practical 
means of protecting society against women’s vices 
is “to emulate the great wisdom of the Orient, 
and to place woman once more under man’s 
charge” (p. 200). If women are not speedily 
placed under the dominance of men “with perfect 
confidence . we can prophecy an increasing 
degeneracy of life in England, that will reach its 
lowest point with the zenith of feminine influ- 
ence” (p. 318). 


Ludovici opposes athletics, votes and jobs for 
women. Feminism is condemned. It and puri- 
tanism combined are likely to drive all the posi- 
tiveness out of women. “All work, such as 
teaching, the practice of medicine and law, etc., 
in which, according to the most reliable psychol- 
ogists of the day, the presence of unmarried 
women, far from being helpful . only com- 
plicates the existing difficulties, and, as in the 
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case of teaching, is directly harmful to the child- 
ren taught, should be exclusively reserved for 
men, poor married women, or middle-aged wid- 
ows” (p. 244). From such a passage it would be 
difficult to decide which is most inadequate, Ludo- 
vici’s economics, psychology or biology. 

His “psychologists” are an interesting group, 
Lombroso, Ferrero, Flaubert, Balzac, Zola, Scho- 
penhauer, Weininger, Moliere, etc. One kind of 
racial memory has been alloted to men, another 
kind to women. Puritanism has in some unex- 
plained fashion entered the sex glands of men and 
made them less potent while it has not yet influ- 
enced women to so great a degree. The repro- 
ductive instinct is the dominating one in women, 
the social instinct in men. The writer constantly 
confuses the influence of nature and nurture, he 
juggles with instincts in the most careless fash- 
ion, the inheritance of acquired characteristics 
appears to be entirely accepted by him, he never 
seems to grasp the idea that the inheritance of 
each child is from both parents, and his psychol- 
ogy is nothing but a mixutre of Havelock Ellis 
and Freud, adapted to the argument of the mo- 
ment. His fundamental error of logic lies in 
elaborating a certain type, the “positive,” which 
as he repeatedly intimates is in the minority to- 
day, making this the prototype of true “woman.” 
It is the old fallacy of inventing a norm, then 
decrying all variations, however numerous, as 
“abnormal.” Woman longs to be fertilized, she 
has an almost irresistible impulsion to keep her 
sex organs functioning, not once or twice, but 
repeatedly. This is, if anything, the fundamental 
conviction of the writer, yet he admits that great 
numbers, probably the majority, have no such 
longing. These he condemns as “negative,” “ab- 
normal,” at the same time fearing lest the posi- 
tive virgins shall also become negatived by con- 
tagion, jobs, or what not, thus appearing to sug- 
gest that the vital urge for fertilization (based on 
the racial memory and the physiological demands) 
is not so vital that it may not easily be deflected. 

Inconsistencies are too numerous to list: “al- 
most everybody today is an unconscious feminist” 
(p. 317), “women themselves are already half- 
convinced that feminism is wrong” (p. 301); in 


the first of the book women long for vital men to 
whom they can be subservient, in the last part they 
select inferior men over whom they can exercise 
power. It seems scarcely possible that anyone 
can seriously believe the moment of birth to be 
pleasurable among the mammals, or indeed with- 
out pain, since the tearing and stretching of tis- 
sue is so repeatedly shown to be painful, but this 
is one of the writer’s inmost convictions because 
he once saw a cat purring in the act of produc- 
ing kittens. Aside from this, his attack upon the 
self-sacrifice idea which has grown up about ma- 
ternity comes with very wholesome and tonic 
effect. 

Ludovici wastes a good deal of unnecessary 
sympathy on the positive young virgin in whose 
heart “the conflict between the sound promptings 
of the body, and the unsound external promptings 
of the modern world rages most fiercely and most 
dramatically.” Some one with a positive sense of 
humor has been “spoofing” Mr. Ludovici and 
persuading him to write of the young girl such 
nonsense as this: “Her body is a scandalous and 
exuberant old Pagan, and every minute of the 
day is whispering all kinds of shameless ‘indecen- 
cies’ to her modern high-school soul” (p. 101). 
His remarks about monogamic marriage and the 
relation of the sexes have often a strong note of 
common sense, and so long as he confines him- 
self to his own observations his statements are 
frequently both keen and interesting. Where he 
loses himself is in the attempt to generalize, to 
“psychologize,” to write prescriptions for human 
welfare. His remedies are so ill-adapted to pos- 
sibilities that the book takes on the appearance of 
a flight from reality. He repeatedly returns to 
his expectation that his remarks will offend and 
infuriate the women whom he actually desires 
only to “vindicate.” If the reviewer were per- 
mitted to be psychoanalytical—and certainly Mr. 
Ludovici has invited this by his acceptance of 
some of the most puerile dogmas—one might say 
that this expectation and attempted provocation 
of attack by infuriated women all too clearly sug- 
gests a masochistic longing for such treatment. 

LorINE PRUETTE. 

University of Utah. 
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HAUPTPROBLEME DER SozioLociz. ERINNERUNGSGABE FUR 
Max Weser. By Gerhart von Schulze-Gaevernitz, 
Werner Sombart and Others. Miinchen und Leipzig, 
Verlag von Duncker und Humblot, 2 vols., 1923, xxii, 
389 and vii, 352 pp., M.35 gold. 


These volumes are at once a splendid tribute 
to the memory of Professor Max Weber and an 
epitome of much of the best thought in Germany 
on fundamental sociological problems. Max 
Weber’s writings were not extensive but he made 
contributions to economic history, especially to 
that of antiquity, to the analysis of capitalism, 
and to the application of scientific method in the 
social sciences. He was, however, fundamentally 
an ethical philosopher; he was deeply interested 
in Marxism and gave it a broader psychological 
and historical basis. He played a leading role in 
the establishment of the German Republic and 
had it not been for his untimely death would have 
doubtless appeared as one of the prominent lead- 
ers of the new regime. 

Space permits only an indication of the con- 
tents of these volumes. Following the introduc- 
tion which is an estimate of Weber as economist 
and statesman by von Schulze-Gaevernitz is 
Part I, dealing with “History and Method.” Here 
are Sombart’s essay on “The Beginnings of Soci- 
ology”; “Are Historical Laws Possible,” by 
Franz Eulenburg; “The Development of Soci- 
ology,” (analytically rather than historically 
viewed), by Hermann Kantorowicz; and “Free- 
dom from Words,” a study of method in eco- 
nomics and sociology, by F. v.Gottl-Ottlilienfeld. 
Part II, entitled “Natural and Psychological 
Foundations of Group Life,” contains: “Auto- 
biography as Source of Historical Knowledge,” 
by Hans W. Gruhle. Part III, “Fundamental 
Categories and Elementary Forms of Association” 
is devoted to essays “On Several Primary, Socio- 
logical Questions,’ by Eberhard Gothein; “Ob- 
ject and Means in Social Life,’ by Ferdinand 
Tonnies ; “Viewpoints for the Study of Economic 
Develcpment,” by R. Thurnwald. Part IV, “The 
Sociology of Speech” contains: “Language and 
Society,” by Leo Jordan; and “Limits of the 
Sociology of Speech,” by Karl Vossler. 

There are similarly four parts in the second 
volume. Part V, “Structural Problems of the 
Modern State,” includes: “Sociology of the Con- 
cept of Sovereignty and Political Theology,” by 
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Carl Schmitt; “The Concept of Modern Democ- 
racy in Relation to the Concept of the State,” by 
Richard Thoma; “Parliamentary Representation 
in England Before the First Reform Bill,” by 
Karl Léwenstein; and “The Ways of Conquest 
of Democratic States by Economic Leaders,” by 
Karl Landauer. Part VI, “Sociology of Relig- 
ion, Art and Science,” contains “Problems of the 
Sociology of Culture,” by E. Lederer; “The So- 
ciological Significance of the Scholastic Nomin- 
alist Philosophy,” by Paul Honigsheim; and “‘Re- 
ligion and Economy in China,” by Arthur von 
Rosthorn. 

Part VII, headed “Classes and Conditions,” 
has two subdivisions: “The Nature of Social 
Classes,” by Paul Mombert; and “The Social 
Content of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meisters “Lehr- 
jahre,” by Werner Wittich. The last division, 
“Economic History and Political Economy,” con- 
tains the following: “Changes in German Eco- 
nomic Life and Economic Theory Since Bis- 
marck,” by Walter Lotz; “South German Agra- 
rian Development,” by Heinrich Sieveking; and 
“The Nature of Inflation,” by Melchior Palyi. 

The essays of Part I will be found the most 
valuable. It is interesting to observe in numerous 
places throughout these essays discussions of the 
sociology of culture, of the capitalist order of 
social organization with reference to class strati- 
fication on the one hand and to ethical and re- 
ligious values on the other, and of present tend- 
encies in the political institutions. While there 
are occasional references to the social psycho- 
logical basis of social life, this aspect of socio- 
logical discussion is evidently much less advanced 
in Germany than in America. Even less atten- 
tion is given to the biological aspect of social life, 
though the organismic concept of society appears 
frequently. The newer aspects, however, of bio- 
logical sociology are entirely wanting. 

F. H. HANKINS. 
Smith College. 


Progress AND Science: Essays 1n Criticism. By Rob- 
ert Shafer. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1922, x, 243 pp. $2.50. 


A distinguished scholar, in commenting upon 
the Syllabus of Errors issued by Pius IX, re 
marked that the propositions condemned would 
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make an admirable summary statement of the 
progress of modern thought from 1750 to 1864. 
It would be equally true to observe that those 
things which Professor Shafer assaults consti- 
tute the more remarkable and significant contri- 
butions to progressive thinking in the half cen- 
tury from 1860 to 1920. This is, indeed, a 
strange book. The author, an intelligent and 
amiable professor of English, whose philosophy 
is a seeming combination of the views and atti- 
tudes of Parmenides, Plato, St. Paul, Plotinus, 
St. Augustine, Kant, Cardinal Newman, Pius IX, 
Judge Gary, J. J. Walsh, and Dean West has 
apparently been much irritated by the dynamic 
trends in modern thought and has “taken it out” 
through inveighing against them in some two 
hundred and fifty interesting and well-written 
pages. 

Among the significant landmarks in modern 
philosophical, scientific, political, social and edu- 
cational thought which are condemned, as vary- 
ing from containers of a slight kernel of truth in 
a gigantic husk of error to completely pernicious 
influences, are E. G. Conklin’s attempt to indi- 
cate the bearings of modern biology upon social 
evolution and social problems; Henry Adams’ 
effort to obtain a cosmic background for the in- 
terpretation of history, and his view that “man’s 
development is the record of the progressive de- 
gredation of vital energy”; F. S. Marvin’s thesis 
that we have decent assurance of progress through 
the advances in pure and applied science, the 
growth of mechanical industry, and the material 
basis which these developments have contributed 
to the evolution of world unity; H. G. Wells’ 
outline of history as a progressive, if variable, de- 
velopment toward a world state; the constructive 
criticism of the “acquisitive society” produced by 
unregulated capitalism, which is found in the 
works of G. D. H. Cole, R. H. Tawney and 
Bertrand Russell; Miss Follett’s proposal for 
political reconstruction on the basis of a recog- 
nition and revitalization of the group and the 
group process; H. G. Wells’ contention that the 
only way out of our present critical and intoler- 
able situation is through the introduction of a 
rational system of education ; the notion of Dewey, 
Flexner and others that this education should be 
concentrated on socially useful activities and 
should be adjusted to the practical needs of the 


age; and Walter Pater’s endeavor to adapt a 
modified hedonism to the requirements of scien- 
tific naturalism. Just why James Harvey Rob- 
inson’s Mind in the Making was not included in 
this extensive exhibit of the horrors of modern 
thought is not apparent. And we may hope that 
Mr. Shafer will never discover Freud! 

Instead of these “intolerable dogmas” we are 
gravely assured that those who accept as a work- 
ing hypothesis the notion of human progress “are 
hardly doing us any good, but are promoting 
rather beliefs and hopes which may in the end 
work an intolerable mischief in the world.” 
Further, “there is neither any known law of 
human progress nor any likelihood that one will 
ever be discovered. There is good reason for 
suspecting that this may be not only because of 
the limits of human capacity but because none 
exists. . . . It is plain that the concept of so- 
cial progress—far from doing what to the popu- 
lar mind it at present seems to do—really empties 
the individual’s life of all meaning and value.” 

Even more, we must escape from the transient 
and emphemeral things of this material existence 
and cultivate the transcendental realities of the 
world of the spirit. “The distinguishing charac- 
teristics of man are not those which link him to 
other animals, but precisely those which differ- 
entiate him from them. . . . Long ago Plu- 
tarch remarked that a man had better be a pig 
than an Epicurean ; that, in other words, a healthy 
pig approaches the Cyrenaic ideal more closely 
than can a being endowed with human faculties. 

. The fundamental values of life are inner, 
not outer; spiritual, not material; and an unmis- 
takable warning has been given those men who 
place their dependence upon material satisfac- 
tions and upon the material rewards of indus- 
trial civilization. . . . We may shut our ears to 
words of gloomy warning and attempt so fully to 
enjoy ourselves as to forget, for a space, death’s 
approach ;—yet whatever we do we cannot banish 
that intruding figure, which will soon enough 
make an end of full meals and gay dances and 
joy-riding and all the variegated pride of life. 

. Life is fundamentally a struggle, and a 
struggle, moreover, which is never won, yet which 
is not always lost. And the field of this struggle 
is within the individual, whose fight is not against 
his fellows but against himself. . . . For plainly 
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only he who realizes that there is a portion of his 
being which differs from and e~:n opposes itself 
to his mortal constitution and its surrounding 
world—only that man has become in the full sense 
of the word human and has freed his whole nature 
for the tasks and problems of life.” 

In spite of its anachronistic core, its super- 
naturalism and casuistry and its ever obvious and 
evident dogmatism and irrelevancies, the book is 
not without a pertinent message. It shows rather 
conclusively that the remarkable scientific, tech- 
nical and economic progress of the last century,— 
namely, the triumph of the “Empire of machines” 
—does not necessarily mean demonstrable and 
universal improvement in human well-being. It 
further challenges the easy-going optimism of 
many prophets of progress and utopia. But the 
remedy is not to be found in a leap with Plato 
and Plotinus into the realm of the transcendental 
and spiritual, nor in a Pauline-Kantian contest 
within the soul. Such obscurantic and mystical 
avenues of relief are even more futile than the 
proposal of men like Tolstoi to go back to a pre- 
Industrial Revolution economy. The only pos- 
sible and courageous solution is a scientific and 
eclectic scheme for a reconstruction of human 
motives and the proper social utilization and ra- 
tional control of the unparalleled material ad- 
vantages which we now enjoy, as a result of 
scientific and technical advances. And those 
writers which Mr. Shafer flays are none other 
than the major prophets and creators of the new 
order, if there is to be any such. 

Perhaps, fundamentally, the book is most in- 
teresting as an exhibit of the outlook of educators 
whose viewpoint is that of the pre-social science 
age. It expresses the outraged nature of the ex- 
ponents of the punitive and penitential pedagog- 
ical ideals of ‘disciplinary futility and “eternal 
_ values,” as they contemplate the development of 
pluralism and pragmatism, the application of sci- 
entific psychology to education, and the growth 
of a vital interest in human and social problems. 
Mr. Shafer differs from numerous colleagues in 
the American university world chiefly in the fact 
that he has had the energy and opportunity to set 
down his grouch in print. The apostle of liber- 
alism wil! be likely to express the pious wish that 
all of them will find it no less hard than did St. 
Paul to “kick against the pricks.” And finally, 
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the book is highly instructive as an illustration 
of the dangers to be met in leaving the field of 
one’s technical proficiency and competence. The 
superiority of the chapter on Pater to the others 
in the book indicates the loss to literary criticism 
sustained as a result of Professor Shafer’s un- 
chaperoned foray into the field of social science 


and history. 
H. E. Barnes. 


Smith College. 


CLASSIFIED BOOK-NOTES 


METHODOLOGICAL 


THE MakING or InpEX Numsers, A Stupy or THEIR 
Varieties, Tests AND Re.iasBitity. By Irving Fisher. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923, 2d revised 
edition, xxxiii, 526 pp. $7.50. 

It is a striking indication of the wide interest in index 
numbers as well as a worthy tribute to this thorough 
investigation that this first volume to be issued by the 
Pollak Foundation for Economic Research (Newton, 
Mass.) should have reached a second edition within five 
months of the first. While written with the general 
reader constantly in mind, it has been made, through the 
use of numerous charts, graphs, tables and mathemat- 
ical calculations, thorough enough to interest the statist- 
ical and mathematical expert, and to serve as a text for 
college and university classes. In all 134 index num- 
bers are studied and criticized; the “ideal formula” is 
elucidated ; and practical suggestions for facility in com- 
putations are made. 


BIOLOGICAL 


Race Decapence. AN EXAMINATION OF THE CAUSES OF 
Ractat DEGENERACY IN THE UNiTep States, By Wm. 
S. Sadler. Chicago: A. C. McClurg and Company, 
1922, 421 pp. 

A popular, semi-scientific work, written by a physician 
with a gift for taking himself seriously and a penchant 
for flooding the book market with his impressions. 
Each of the two parts dealing respectively with “Phys- 
ical Decadence” and “Mental Degeneracy” contains a 
considerable amount of poorly digested and uncritically 
sifted facts, and the whole is so loosely joined as to 
make the book valueless. Proof may be found in a 
random quotation: “There is no doubt but that some 
tribes of the human race used to live much longer than 
they do now. There are in history some remarkable 
accounts of longevity. We not only know they had 
giants in ancient times because of the records, but we 
find their skeletons and so we kfiow the records are 
more or less accurate.” Then follows the evidence; the 
story of King Og of Bashan who lived about 1500 B.C. 
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Der GEBURTENRUCKGANG UND SEINE Foucen. By Wil- 
helm Hecke. Leipzig and Vienna: Franz Denticke, 
1923, 20 pp., M 1.20 gold. 

This is a publication of the Public Health Bureau of 
the Federal Ministry for Social Administration. It 
finds that the birth losses during the war greatly ex- 
ceeded the war losses of grown-up men ; that the increase 
of births since 1919 has not effected a full recovery; and 
that the present level of births is in line with the declin- 
ing rate which began to be obvious about 1902. While 
the population composition now shows an unusual pro- 
portion at the most favorable ages from the standpoint 
of labor power, the growing generation is smaller than 
before. The decline in births is not due to economic 
reasons directly but to psychic and moral factors closely 
related thereto, It is necessary to combat the birth 
decline among the German-Austrian people. This can 
be done by tax reduction on basis of family size; by 
payment of functionaries in proportion to number of 
children; and by a plan of child insurance whereby the 
burden of child rearing shall be compensated in the wage 
of the worker. 

A pamphlet of considerable interest, when one notes 
that it is issued in two countries; has an official stamp; 
and advocates plans for the socialization of the eco- 
nomic burdens of child rearing which have been much 
talked of and partly applied in France—but with neg- 
ligible effect thus far on the birth rate. 


SexuAL IMPOTENCE AND OTHER Sexuat DIsoRpERS IN 
MEN AND WoMEN. By Wm. J. Robinson. New York: 
Critic and Guide Company, 12th ed., 1923, 502 pp. 
$5.00 . 

A very comprehensive and factual study of all phases 
of the subject treated under the headings of masturba- 
tion, pollutions and spermatorrhea, male impotence, sex- 
ual neurasthemia, sterility, priapism and several miscel- 
laneous and polemical questions, 


SOZIALBIOLOGIE, BEVOLKERUNGSWISSENSCHAFT UND GeE- 
SELLSCHAFTSHYGIENE. By Dr. Alesander Elster. Leip- 
zig: Walter de Gruyter and Co., 1923, vii, 483 pp., 
9 M. gold. 


This is a comprehensive treatment of the relation of 
biology to social life, under two main subject divisions, 
namely, “The Science of Population” and “Social Hy- 
giene.” Population problems are studied from the stand- 
point of Malthusianism, psychological and physiological 
differentiation within the population group and other 
aspects of eugenics. In this division of the work consid- 
erable attention is given to social stratification and class 
structure while the dynamic aspects of population move- 
ments are considered under the terms family, race and 
nation. 

The social hygiene sections of the volume are equally 
comprehensive, covering every topic from marriage, 
motherhood and helpless infancy, through various age 
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crises (puberty, climacteric, old age), and the special 
hygienic aspects of industry, sex diseases, tuberculosis 
and alcoholism. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL 


TuHree PropLeEM CHILDREN: NARRATIVES FROM A GUID- 
ANCE Ciinic. New York: Commonwealth Fund Joint 
Committee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, 
1924, 146 pp. 

This is a model monograph illustrating the problems 
of childhood and education in the light of modern psy- 
chiatric attitudes and interpretations. It clearly indi- 
cates the futility of not only the common-sense methods 
of rearing children, but also ordinary pedagogical ideals 
and practices when faced with the problem of the ab- 
normal child. We have long since recognized the neces- 
sity of providing clinics for the care of the eyes, ears, 
tonsils, and adenoids of school-children; this book is an 
effective exhibit for the case of those who believe that it 
is even more essential that we provide mental hygiene 
clinics or other types of psychiatric treatment for the 
young, with the end in view of eliminating insanity, de- 


linquency and social maladjustment. 
H. E. B. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL 


Is TuEerE A New Race Type? By Captain A. G. Pape. 

Edinburgh: Fyall & Maine, 1923, 29 pp. 

This is a most curious little book written by a man of 
some scientific learning whose thinking is completely 
overwhelmed by a deeply mystical view of man and the 
universe. Apparently the number seven is to him mag- 
ically potent. He posits that the evolution of man will 
involve the development of seven racial types of which 
the first two have been completely lost through remote- 
ness of time and extensive geological changes, and of 
which the last two are still to come. The other three, 
in the order of their evolution, he calls the Lemurian, of 
which the Negrillo and Negrito are representatives; the 
Atlantean, of which the Indian and Mongoloid are rep- 
resentatives; and the Aryan. Each of these races is in 
turn divided into seven sub-races, though as regards the 
Aryan, the seventh sub-race has not yet developed. In 
fact the book is designed to prove the recent develop- 
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ment of the sixth sub-race of the Aryan type, namely, 
Austral-American. It sometimes happens that a some- 
what visionary and mystical philosopher will open up 
new fields of human speculation, but it seems utterly in- 
conceivable that such formal and artificial speculation can 


be of any value whatsoever. 


HISTORICAL 


WE anv Our History. By Albert Bushnell Hart. New 
York: The American Viewpoint Society, Inc., 1923, 
319 pp. $1.80. 

This is a unique presentation of the discovery, explora- 
tion, settlement, and political, economic and social de- 
velopment of the United States. It is printed in large, 
highly legible type and copiously illustrated with eighteen 
full page drawings, fifty pictorial charts, numerous maps 
and 750 illustrations. It is one of several volumes now 
being issued by the American Viewpoint Society, all of 
which are especially designed for use in citizenship train- 
ing work. This volume seems well designed for that 
purpose. The extent, therefore, to which it will be ap- 
proved will be determined very largely by one’s attitude 
toward questions of the extent and manner of American- 
ization activities. 


THe GERMAN AND GERMAN Swiss ELEMENT IN SOUTH 
Carottna 1732-1752. By G. P. Voigt. Columbia: 
University of South Carolina, 1922, 60 pp. 

An interesting study of social and economic conditions 
among these early immigrants. Interesting also as a 
study of early immigration methods. 

H. E. B. 


Sources anp Documents ILLUSTRATING THE AMERICAN 
RevoLuTion 1764-1788. By Samuel Eliot Morison. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1923, xliii, 367 
pp. $3.00. 

An excellent and long needed collection of source ma- 
terial bearing on the problems of the American revolu- 
tionary era. The selection reveals discriminating judg- 
ment. The most novel portion of the documents are 
those on the western land problem after 1763. The 
sources are preceded by an illuminating introduction on 
the general nature and issues of the Revolution. It may 
be recommended to those who are preparing the Amceri- 
can Legion School History of the United States. 

H. E. B. 


Wuserrorce, A Narrative. By R. Coupland. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1923, 528 pp. $5.00. 
A thorough biography of the English reformer of the 

first half of the last century, the leader of the crusade 

against negro slavery in the British colonies. Throws 
much light on the social problems, and methods of re- 


form in early nineteenth century England. 
H. E. B. 
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MAN AND Mystery tn Asia. By Ferdinand Ossendow- 
ski. New York: Dutton, 1924, xvi, 343 pp. $3.00. 

A thrilling narrative of travels in eastern Siberia and 
Turkestan. Not only remarkably good reading, but a 
valuable contribution to ethnography and descriptive 
sociology, as well as to natural history and geography. 

H. E. B. 


Luxor AND Its Temptes. By A. M. Blackman. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1923, xi, 200 pp. 
This is a beautifully printed and copiously illustrated 

work on a subject which is just now the center of 

world wide interest. The systematic arrangement, the 
readable style, the intensely interesting human material 
introduced throughout and the original and artistic illus- 
trations by Major Benton Fletcher should give this work 
a very wide circulation among both scholars and the 


general public. 


SOCIOLOGICAL 


IMMIGRATION. SELECTED DocuMENTs AND Case ReEcorps. 
By Edith Abbott. Chicago: Chicago University Press, 
1924, xxii, 809 pp. $4.50. 

A collection of readings and source materials that will 
henceforth be invaluable for all teachers and students 
of immigration. It covers the history of immigration; 
federal and state legislation; case records of detention, 
exclusion, deportation, expulsion and the bringing of 
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relatives; and the present social and economic problems 
connected with the immigrant. In a work so inclusive 
it is perhaps ill-humored to regret that no attention is 
given to the immigrant in relation to politics, nor to the 
now much mooted question of racial differences and the 
effects of race mixture. F, H. H. 


ECONOMIC 


Procress AND Poverty. By Henry George. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1924, x, 214 pp. $1.00. 

This is a well printed and neatly bound abridgment of 
Henry George’s famous work. It constitutes by all odds 
the most ready and quickly available means for ascer- 
taining the fundamental elements of a book which has 
been more widely read and has made a deeper impression 
upon economic thought in all parts of the world than 
any other single volume written by an American 
economist, F. H. H. 


Reapincs tN Economics. By T. R. Williamson. New 

York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1923, xxii, 537 pp. 

This book of readings is designed to accompany the 
same author’s “Introduction to Economics.” It conse- 
quently follows the same arrangement as that volume, 
thus covering the whole range of material likely to be 
touched upon in general or elementary courses in eco- 
nomics. There is covered in this small volume, Ameri- 
can economic history, including the industrial revolution, 
business organization, economic analysis, various pro- 
grams of reform and a great variety of special industrial 
problems. As a volume of readings it is less thorough 
than several others such as those by Hamilton and 
Marshall, but it should prove useful in connection with 
the author’s own text for the more elementary type of 
introductory course. F. H. H. 


Davin Lupin. By Olivia R. Agresti, with a Recollection 
by W. R. Thayer. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1922, 
vi, 372 pp. $3.50. 

Few careers of modern times are more astonishing 
than that of David Lubin, an immigrant American Jew 
who became a world figure through the organization of 
the International Institute of Agriculture, with head- 
quarters at Rome. This is an authoritative biography 
written in an attractive and fluent style and giving not 
only a clean-cut picture of a striking personality but an 
insight into many economic, political and social forces 
of the day. In the new era of international codperation 
and world organization which seems certain to dawn in 
the not distant future, David Lubin must stand out as 
one of the great idealists and prophets. He not only 
was a supreme idealist with a great vision of social 
improvement, but he was also a practical realist in that 
he sought the establishment of an efficient organization 
for dealing with elemental and permanent problems. It 
would be a just requirement to force every Ku Kluxer 
in America to read this volume in a loud voice in the 
public square of his native city. F. H, H. 


POLITICAL 


AvutHentic History or tHe Ku Kiux Kian. By Susan 
L. Davis. New York: American Library Service, 
1924, 317 pp. $3.50. 


A story of the original Klan, 1865-1877, by a Southern 
woman, a daughter of the founder of the Alabama Klan. 
It is based on considerable original evidence, documentary 
and other. Among other things it shows that Judah P. 
Benjamin, a Jew who served successively as Attorney- 
General, Secretary of War, and Secretary of State under 
Jefferson Davis was a generous supporter of the Klan; 
that Father A. J. Ryan was the first chaplain-in-chief of 
the Invisible Empire; and that General Albert Pike, 
founder of Scottish Rites Masonry, was the first Chief- 
Justice of the same. We clearly live in a new age. 


War: Its Causes, ConsEQUENCES AND Cure. By Kirby 
Page. New York: George H. Doran Company, 1923, 
89 pp. 15 cents. 


A brief but telling presentation of the causes of the 
recent war—economic imperialism, militarism, alliances, 
secret diplomacy, and fear; with an account of the losses 
—life, wealth, moral; and suggestions of the way out 
through abandonment of the above causes and the erec- 
tion of processes of international government. In the 
introduction by Harry Emerson Fosdick and in the clos- 
ing pages there is a vigorous challenge to the church. 
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Democracy. By Heinrich E. Buchholz. Baltimore: 
Warwick and York, Inc., 1923, 251 pp. 


An inconsequential work airing its author’s views on 
all the internal political problems of the day ranging 
from the ideals of democracy to syndicalism, and on 
numerous social questions from race suicide and birth 


control to the social value of vulgar tastes in art. 


JURISTIC 


Broxen Homes. A Stupy or Famimy Desertion AND 
Irs Socta, TreEaTMENT. By Joanna C. Colcord. Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1919, 208 pp. $1.00. 


This study is based on the analysis of case records of 
various social agencies which have dealt with the de- 
serted family. It is written from the point of view of 
the family agency and describes the methods of treat- 
ment and the technique which such agencies have evolved 
in meeting the needs of the deserted family. The causes 
of desertion are traced to the individual and to the com- 
munity, On the whole they can be resolved largely into 
questions of character and of mental attitude. The 
treatment suggested centers largely around such prob- 
lems as finding the deserter, making provision for eco- 
nomic relief, method of interview, the difficulties and the 
advisability of court procedure, the use of the court of 
domestic relations and the possibility of developing 
bureaus of family advice. There is also some discussion 
of the relation of marriage and divorce laws to the 
problem. 

While the writer mentions the need of codperation on 
the part of the social worker with the doctor and the 
psychiatrist, one cannot help feeling that a fuller under- 
standing of the causes of desertion and of the methods 
of dealing with the deserter and of preventing desertion 
will come from the analysis of case records of social 
workers trained in the psychiatric approach. Many of 
the cases used as illustrations would indicate that the 
psychopath should be at least one of the primary targets 
of attack and that for the solution of the problem of 
desertion we need workers trained in the principles of 
mental hygiene and with a well developed psychiatric 
point of view. 

C. G. W. 


AMERICAN MarriaGe Laws 1n Tuer Socrat Aspects. 
By F. S. Hall and E. W. Brooks. Russell Sage Found- 
ation, 1919, 132 pp. 

One of the legislative reforms most under discussion 
today is the proposed amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution whereby Congress would be given the right to 
enact measures in regard to marriage and divorce. The 


this book which is a compact and careful compilation 

the American marriage laws by topics and by sta 
with a brief review of the chief proposals for marriage 
law reform such as the abolition of common law mar-— 
riage, raising the marriageable age, notice of intention, — 
uniform state marriage laws and a summary of the © 
vexed question of inter-state relations. 

The study is interesting as indicative of the type of 
contribution which social work is making to the liter- 
ature of the social sciences. It would have enhan 
the value of the book both for the social agencies 
for the layman if there had been included a bibliograp 
of the more authoritative works on marriage in i 
social and legal aspects and a list of the more importa: 
cases especially those touching inter-state relations. 

C. G. W. 


RELIGIOUS 


Tue Reat Business or Missions. By Cornelius HL 
Patton. New York: The Macmillan Company, 192 
xi, 290 pp. $2.00. 4 


There have been many studies of the religious 
cultural significance of the missionary movement, but 
there have been few attempts to indicate the extent ¢ 
the movement when viewed as an economic and admi 
istrative problem and achievement. It is this which Mr. - 
Patton has aimed to do, and he has achieved success 
presenting a clear and intelligible summary, relative 
objective in tone. Even more needed is a work on ft 
business activities of missionaries suggested by 
Sykes in his article on “The Part Time Missionary” itt 
the American Mercury for February, 1924. : 


H. E. B, 
MISCELLANEOUS E 


Tue Lire or Sm Ernest SHACKLETON. By H. R. M 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., xv, 312 pp. $5.00. 


This is an authoritative and perhaps definitive biog- 
raphy of Sir Ernest Shackelton whose daring, endure 
ance and courage make him one of the heroes of mate) 
kind. It is written by one thoroughly familiar with the” 
history and geography of exploration during the past 
generation, and after access to all available records, m 
cluding diaries and private correspondence. It is, thet 
fore, a record of efforts and achievements of permanet 
human interest and value. There remain few spots @ 
the globe which will require such skill and daring # 
conquer as those areas explored by Shackleton in his 
South Polar expeditions. This book thus tells the story 
of what is almost the last chapter in the primary stag 
of the conquest of the entire globe, 





